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SCIENCE AND ART. 

Science. —Much attention Is being given to the question of 
divorce in France. There was a demand, according to the Minister 
of Justice in 1898, for 9,521 dissolutions of marriage. There was 
in addition to that total, 2,859 applications for simple separations. 
Of the total 9,521, 4,036 of the demands were formulated by 
husbands, and 5485 by wives. Of the separations, 433 were 
made by husbands, and 2426, by wives. There were 4,317 of the 
applicants,who had children; 4,389, who had none; and 815 whose 
situation of family was unknown. As to the profession of the 
demanders, 923 were landed proprietors, living on their money, 
or by liberal {Mrofessions; 1,343, traders, fabricants, or merchants; 
875, agriculturists; 4i724> artisans and labourers; 646, servants, 
1,010, without profession. At the date of application for divorce, 
441 persons were married for less than one year; 2,937, from one 
to five years; 3450, from five to ten years; 1,687, ten to 
twenty years; 436, from 20 to 30 years; 77, from 30 to 40 years; 

5, from 40 to 50, and 489, for an unknown period. The causes 
alleged for the divorce were, in 8,125 cases, brutal misconduct and ^ 
grave personal injuries: 1,478, adultery, on tlie part of the wife; 
825, on the side of the husband. In 307 instances the motive was 
due to shameful legal condemnations. 

In 1898, the number of marriages celebrated in France was 
287,175^ in the same year, t,8oo divorces were pronounced, or 28 
per 1,000 of the marrii^ celebrated were dissolved. Within ten 




years' the divorces have doubled in the dcpaftijrKjnt'Qj^^l 
In the empire of Germany the divorces number io,o 63 ^ 

In Austria, only the non'Cathoiics have the right tq 
divorce ; fiat privilege has increased 25 per cent. But tf^uited^^ 
couples can separate, and separations have increased'22 per cent. 
In Belgium the number of divorces has increased by neariy 
one-fifth. In 1898, the demands for dissolution were 883; and 
for separation, 104. The Italian legislation does not recognize 
divorce, and cases of separation are very rare. 

Referring to tram cars in France, the traction by animal power 
is rapidly dying out. Of the total extent of the 2,649 kilometres 
in exploitation, horse traction does not exist over the total lines 
to one-twentieth of the mileage worked. Electricity is the chief 
motive power, either by aerial wire, or by superficial or subterranean 
contact. Steam is largely emplo)md for propelling, while it is 
being extensively superseded by electricity. 

M. Maspero, the eminent Egyptologist, hns sent to the Natural 
Museum History of Lyons, several cases of m-ummified animals 
taken from tombs in the Sakkarah Necropolis of Memphis. These 
tombs occupy immense galleries, enclosing alongside human re¬ 
mains, innumerable animals—gazelles, crocodiles, birds, fishes, &c. 
M. Maspero considers their mummification points back to 2,000 
years at least, and their preservation is most remarkably complete. 
When the hands are removed from around the gazelles, the 
animars hair and its colour is found to be quite intact, the soft 
parts of the organism are simply dried, suggesting that de<ith 
only occurred very recently. The birds, almost all of the 
fapaces order—hawk.s, eagles, falcons, &c. are conserved by simply 
inserting, following an incision, a morsel of bitumen in the abdo* 
minal and thoracic cavities. The body is quite intact and the 
feathers have retained all their colours and eclat. The crocodiles 
arc attached by bandages, in packages of a dozen, and then 
rolled all together in a sort of packing cloth; the reptiles are only 
0116 foot long. The fish are very well represented in the necro¬ 
polis ; they are of the carp species ; and vary in length from four 
to thirty-two inches. 'They all display an incision in the back 
extending flrom the head to the tail. The fish are swathed in 
bands'either in groups or alone. Their inside is filled with yellow 
earth, which reveals their shining scales and remarkably con- 
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served skre immense depots of the debris ci ali 

that the English ship to farmers a& fertm^ere. 
MJ|y||K|^ the climate of Egypt, dry as it is. 

S4^C|K>^^ eitpiain the preservation of organic remains, so well 
ee'dt A/ter analyses of the earth in which the mummy 

fish tveli 'hncased, the earth contained 24 p< c. of conunon salt, 
5^ p4 c, of ptoto-oxide of iron, and S p* c. of sulphate of soda. It 
is probable that the hsh when stuffed with the alkaline mud wete 
rolled in linen strips In short, the fish were preserved just as 
our red-herrings are to-day kept from putrefactiom Neither does 
M. Maspero find that the necessities of religion can explain the 
custom of preserving^ the lower animals. 

The fete held at the Sorbonne, to celebrate the entrance of 
M. Berthelot, as professor of Chemistry in the College of France, 
fifty years ago, was very successful. Delegates of light and leading 
came from all the cities of Europe. Professors'Ramsay- and Roscoe 
represented England, who spoke in French and English in their 
University robes, also read an Address of felicitations from the 
Royal Institution to the ho?iored of the Jubilee; President Loubet 
piesided, surrounded by his ministers, high functionaries, and the 
leading men of science and philosophy of the country. A gold 
commemorative medal, the cost defrayed by voluntary subscrip¬ 
tion, was presented to M. Bertheiot. It was stated, that most of 
the subscriptions came from the German Universities. M. Fischer 
of Munich, spoke in the name of the foreign delegates. It was 
Munich, that 35 years ago, elected Berthelot a member of its 
Scientific Academy, by a paper addressed to it; at the Jubilee, 
that paper was among the curios exhibited. Though a “pliito- 
sopher," it is as a chemi-it that he won fame, by his writings oi» 
alcohols, and researches in chemical syntheses. During the 
Get man invasion, he was chosen president of the Commission for 
explosibles and gunpowders. After the war he was elected 
a life Senator, and inspector-general of Education. For a time 
hr> entered into a ministry, and was entrusted with the portfolioi 
of Foreign aflairs—the only public duty, he wishes to forget. 
Academician Brunetiere having ridiculed science as a lever in the 
march of inlellect, a very lively dispute* was the consequence. 
But Bertheiot had an easy victory. One of the best known of 
the latters' studies and experiments is acetylene. 
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^T.—One particular mark of contemporary French art^is 
the keen desire to raise memorials to commemorate the notable 
patriotic incidents of the 1870-71 invasiorr. Soissons, chief town 
of the department of the Aisne, is memorable for having sustained' 
two sieges, to delay the march of the Prussians, fn: order to give 
time to General Faidherbe to organize his northern army. Not 
many men were in Soissons to fight, yet the defence was re¬ 
markable for the many heroic efforts on the part of the humble 
citizens—all remembered on the monument—notably the twa 
schoolmasters, Faulette and Debordeaux, executed by the 
Prussians. The city capitulated only affer its last cartouch was 
fired. The monument is simple but very expressive j it consists 
of a pyramid resting on a granite base, and surmounted by a 
winged genius. Lower down is personified the city of Soissons, 
having at its feet, a wounded artillerist supporting himself upon 
the debris of a cannon. At the sides, the principal episodes of 
the siege are represented. The entire work is a very creditable 
performance, and worthy of the sculptor, M, Hiolin. The Minister 
of Public Instruction in his inaugural address, saw in the tns^mblet. 
“an altar raised to the religion of the country.’* 

Henri Heine, though born in Dusseldorf, was a Parisian by 
residence and talent. It was here that he won his life-fame, and 
that he died in 185^. He was buried in the cemetery of 
Montmartre. His widow being estranged from his family, declined 
their ofi^red assistance to erect a monument over his tomb, and 
raised a very modest one paid for by herself. That will now be 
superseded by his statue, executed by the Danish setdptor, 
Hasselrus, for the beautiful Greek castle at Achilleon, built by the 
Empress Elizabeth, at Corfu. The Empress had a veritable cult 
for the poetic gen ins of Heine, she desired to erect a statue to his 
memory, in bis native city of Dusseldorf, but Katsei William II. 
would not listen to the project. Heine hated the Germans, perhaps 
a shade less than the English. He was the well-paid pensioner 
of Louis Philippe and Guizot ; his sole duty was to belittle them. 
He was an early-date Anglophobist. The Empress had her 
revenge; she erected.a small Corinthian temple of six columns 
on a promontory of her estate. When the Empress died, the 
sculptor Hasselrus bought the pretty property. He desired to 
convert it into a museum, would permit no change, and it was 
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qply as a compliment to the Empress and the pressing influence of 
Heine's friends, that he consented to part with the marble statue 
to be erected, over the satirical and cynical poet’s grave. 

The statue represents Heine seated, the head inclined. Pre* 
maturely old from disease—he was bed>ridden nearly eight years 
before he died; he closes his eyes, and tears come down his 
cheeks. In one of his hands is a pencil, in the other a sheet of 
paper, on which is written, the melancholy strophe from the 
Lieder:— 

“ JVas nill die einsame Thraene?'* 

** What is the meaning of that solitary tear? it disturbs my 
vibw. Souvenir of departed years, it delays in my eyes.” 

Heine lived—he said—"as a brother with a sister” six years 
before he wed Mathilde Mirat, and this ceremony took place on 
the eve of a duel, where he expected to be killed. 

Chopin will soon have his statue in his native city, Warsaw. 
Paris, that is, France, will be intimately associated with the cere¬ 
mony, for Chopin was French by adoption. Indeed he was a 
spoiled child of France. He was in the zenith of social popularity 
about 1840, and George Sand was his chief sponsor. But in 1849, 
he succumbed to consumption, that gripped him for a few years. 
His death caused profound sorrow everywhere; there was a 
strange voluptuous energy in his rauiic, that the public was a 
stranger to ; it was a little languishing, light, and powerful, 
thought several, but it impressed every hearer that the composer 
had put the best part of himself into his work. His obsequies were 
celebrated at the Madeleine, and in accordance with his wishes, 
his "Funeral March” was sung in which he had put all his soul, 
followed by Mozart’s Requiem, that he so much loved. It is not 
unlikely, that a copy of the monument for Warsaw will be made 
for Installation in Paris. In the days of his extreme distress, 
Chopin sold his Etudes, for ten five*franc pieces, to a musical 
publisher, who made more than a million out of the investment. ^ 
The heirs of the publisher arc prepared to subscribe handsomely 
to the projected monument. 


F. C. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE CALCUTTA 
UNIVERSITY. 

Ill the issue of the NationalMagazine^iox Septenvber, 1500, P 
wrote something about the Calcutta University and on the same 
subject again in the issue of the Calcutta University Magazine for 
September, 1902. Since the publication of those articles the 
Government of India have appointed a commission to inquire into- 
the working of the Indian Universities, and I am, therefore,, 
tempted to take up the subject anew, and make some practical 
suggestions about the matter. 

One great evil of the present University system- is crammings 
I have indicated in my prcvioiK article's that 4hb-is, to a great ex.*- 
tent, the result of the aUej^pt OTi the part of the Calcutta University 
to interjig^ t^o much with the coarse of reading of the student 
} sh^l to-day indicate the ways which suggest themselves to me 
as a means for overcoming cramnair^ as regards the examinations- 
in languages and mathematics. 

(i) The examination in English should be divided into two> 
parts: the first part should deal with English composition, transla¬ 
tion into English from the vernacular, and also passages from- 
authors not prescribed beforehand. Every student for a University 
examination should be required to pass in this part, which will* 
ensure that the candidate is able to write English fairly and will" 
prevent a candidate, who has simply got by heart the annotations- 
in the text books, from passing. The second part may contain 
questions about the text-books prescribed beforehand. These,, 
however, should be framed in such a way that the student should 
not be able to answer them by simply getting the annotations by 
heart. ,The same rule, mutates mutandis, may be applied to 
prevent cramming in the Second language. 

(ii) There arc certain rules prescribing that a certain per¬ 
centage of the marks in mathematical papers should be reserved 
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«irork. I believe, the present rale is that 5 o per c%nt 
marks !n the Pass papers and $0 per cent# in the. Honour 
papers should be given to book work. I do not see the usefulness 
of Buch a rule, A mathematical paper framed under such rules is 
no test of the knowledge of mathematics, and the candidate who 
knows little or no mathematics may under such rules get Honours 
in mathematics by simply having got the book work by heart. 
A fair proportion of the questions should be such as to require 
some real knowledge and skill to work them out. 

The time which onre has to spend at the Calcutta University 
is *100 long and m^ay with advantage be shortened, if only the 
present system of making the student a “jack of all trades and 
master of none ” be abandoned. There is already a proposal for 
raising the standard of the Entrance Examination, and it will 
probably be carried into effect. The present F. A. Examination 
comes in two years after the Entrance Examination. 1 believe 
most F. A. students idle away their first year and learn all they 
can in the second year. I believe like the Previous Examination 
at Bombay, it is possible, with probably a little shortening of 
the present course to hold the F. A. Examination in the Calcutta 
University one year after the Entrance Examination. The B. A. 
Course may extend over two years, but with the exception of 
English composition nothing should be compulsory. No one 
should be allowed to take up Honours in more than one subject, 
so that he may be able to study his subject thoroughly and well. 
Those who are unable to obtain Honours may be allowed to 
count for a pass if they obtain the required minimum percentage 
of marks. This will enable the standards to be raised, and the 
examination to be more searching and thorough, without at the 
same time imposing any additional strain on the student. 

Lastly, it is with Unfeigned regret that i feel (and many others 
must have felt the same thing too) that there is no real University, 
life in the Calcutta student. 

A development of a real University life is not possible under 
the present conditions, and 1 doubt whether it is practicaUe in a 
University like Calcutta where the different colleges are scattered 
over an enormous area, and residence at the colleges is not and 
cannot, from want of accommodation, be insisted upon. But the 
development of the student's character is none the less moulded 
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byJiis surroundings outside the colleges over which the University 
or College authorities, at present, have no control. It, therefore, 
behoves all interested in the welfare of the rising generation to 
see that the student is kept under a healthy influence out of 
school hours. How the result can be best attained, it is probably 
difficult to say, but the question is certainly one well worth serious 
consideration. 


AN OLD GRADUATE. 
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HON’BLE H. J. S. COTTON, 0.5.1. 


nOlTBLE H. / 5 COTTON, C.SJ, 

Few are so familiar to the people of India, so sympathetic 
\vith their aims and aspirations, so much Interested in their 
welfare, so much deVtited to their cause, and so much Ioved> 
almost idolised, by them, as the illustrious Anglo*Indian who 
forms the subject of the present sketch. He has taken the initiative 
in every notable undertaking on their behalf, supported them 
with a sympathy, the most loving possible, and fought their battles 
with a zeal, which has never been surpassed. Amidst the trials 
of the thrCe millions of Indian people, amidst the vicissitudes 
of their political life, amidst the haze by which their lawful aims 
and loyal demands are surrounded, his has been the voice that 
was raised the loudest In support of them and theirs i 
and it is no wonder that the Indians should look Upon him 
as more than an earthly guide and as no less a being thazi 
a deity in disguise. In these unhappy times, when unfortunately 
for us, the Whole body of the Anglo*Indian Bureaucracy from 
the highest to the lowest. With some noble exceptions here and 
there, seems to have given up the noble ambition of raising 
to a higher level the downfallUn millions of India, when every 
legitimate demand and constitutional protest of theirs is put 
down as mere idle ilatUours, when their political associations 
are regarded as so many hot-beds Of disadfection, and their leaders 
hooted oUt as sedition-ihongers, Mr. Cotton’s loving sympathy 
and kind regard for thO Indian people stand out in bold relief, 
as a most pleasing contrast—a Contrast that is transcendentally 
noble and slngulatiy rate, and therefore donbiy pleasant. With all 
his shortcoming^, there is this redeeming feature In the character 
of an Indian, that he Is grateful even for small mercies, and it 
Will be a mere truism to assert that Mr. Cotton has won from 
the Indian people a gratitude as permanent as it is sincere, aa 4 

a 
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a/no/igf the few noble Englishman who seek for Indians regenera* 
tion and who regard the Indians as not a object race '’but 
fellow citizens of a common empire and subjects of a common 
sovereign, whom they are in duty bound, as it were, to help* 
no one has been accorded a loftier place than Mr, Cotton ; and 
his is a personality which has been too deeply graven on the 
Indian mind to be easily effaced by time. 

Henry John Stedman Cotton was born on the f3th of Sept., 
1845, of a family which had long been connected with India, 
bis grandfather and father being both members of the Madras 
Civil Service, the former afterwards an important factor of 
the Hon’ble Court of Directors. His younger brother Mr. J* 
S. Cotton after an illustrious scholastic career at Oxford obtained 
a fellowship in the Queen^s College there and 'was in 1885 the 
editor of the Academy, He is an author also, his best known 
woik being “Colonies and Dependencies." 

Mr. H. J. S. Cotton first landed in India in the year 1867 
as Assistant Magistrate of Midnapore, and though his tenure 
of office was only for a year and nine months, yet in 
that short a time he was very highly spoken of by two 
successive Magistrates, Sir W. J. Herschel and Mr. H. J. Reynolds, 
whose assistant he was. In July 1869 he became Sub-Divisional 
Officer of Chuadanga and in 1871 was gazetted as an acting 
Jcint Magistrate. Here he so much distinguished himself by 
the thorough and efficient manner of discharging his duties that 
besides winning the approbation of his immediate superiors, 
he was highly thanked by the then Lieutenant Governor for his 
interesting and instructive report upon indigenous education in 
the Sub-Division of Chuadanga. 

In March, 1872, Mr. Cotton got a lift being appointed as a 
first grade Judge of the Seaklah Small Cause Court and in July as 
that of Howrah in addition to his own duties* In January, 1873, 
he became Officiating Assis.^ant Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal in the Financial, Statistical, and Agricultural Departments 
and in that capacity was specially thanked by Sir George 
Campbell for organising the Statistical branch. In June and July 
of the same year he became respectively Under Secretary and 
Junior Secretary to the Bengal Government. In December, 1873, 
having been appointed as Officiating Registrar in the Appellate 
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Side of the Calcatte ifigh Court, he had to leave the Bengal 
Secretariat 

In October, 18/4, he reverted to his former post of Junior 
Secretery to the Bengal Govemment, besides his duties as a 
Registrar, the latter post coming to a close to December, 1874. 
As Registrar of the High Court he won the approbation of Sir 
^ Rtdiard Couch,, the then Chief Justice,, and was spoken of by 
him as '^the abiest Registrar he bad known. In April, 1876, 
he was confirmed in his post of Junior Secretary. While 
employed in the Bengal Secretariat, he drew up several 
Adminbtratiore reports which were highly commended by Sir 
Ricifard Temple, and Sir George Campbell and his report on 
the internal trade of Bengal during the years 1876-77, succeeded 
in gaining the approbation of the Marquis of Salisbury, then 
Secretary of State for India. 

Mr. Cotton had the fullest confidence of IKr Richard Temple, 
who esteemed him very much and spoke of him as one of 
the most promising officers in the country in his book entitled 
“ Men and Events of My Time." 

Shortly after the appointment of Sir Ashley Eden as Lieute¬ 
nant Governor, Mr. Cotton took leave and went home where he 
passed his time in contributing to the home journals. Two of his 
articles on Indian questions in the Fortnightly Review deserve 
special mention, one headed " Has India food for its people and 
the other which appeared in September, 1878, entHled ** The 
prospects of moral progress in India." In the latter of these 
articles Mr. Cotton publicly disclosed the lack of sympathy 
between the rulers and the ruled in the following strain 

"It were idle also to deny the fact that the sympathies of 
the two nations are less kindly at the present day than they 
were a few years ago, when the affairs of the country were 
controlled by the fathers of the present generation. Formerly, 
English officials, notwithstanding their occasional sacrifice of self- 
respect, did succeed in some measure in identifying themselves 
with the people. Their absorbing devotion to India was not 
directed into other channels. Their home was their adopted 
country. Now their successors, with stronger ties to England and 
increased facilities for visiting England, grudge every hour of 
Indian service which keeps them from the West, where they feel, 
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and of course feci rightly, tli^ have their real home. Home 
yearnings, instinctively right io themselves^ thus prejudice' an. 
active outflow of sympathy for a dark-skinned and subject people.'" 
Twenty years and more have elapsed since Mr. Cotton wrote 
the above, and still the same complaint ma^f sightly he pufr 
forward. 

He returned to Pndia as Magistrate and Collector of Chiltagongj, 
of which he wrote a revenue history which is much admired by 
Revenue experts. In October, 1879, his article headed “ India’s, 
need and England's duty," found'd place in tiie eollimns of the- 
New Quarterly Review. In 1880, he was appointed Senior Secre¬ 
tary to the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces, in which Jiost 
he was confirmed very shortly. On two occarions he temporarily 
held the post of Commissioner of the Chittagong Division. He 
is unquestionably one of the highest authorities on the subject of 
Land Tenure in Bengal and Mr. C. T. Buckland' himself a mem¬ 
ber of no mean repute in the Revenue Board, in alluding to Mr.. 
Cotton's Memorandum of Land Tenure fn Bengal which proved to- 
be of so much use to the select committee appointed to consider 
the Bengal Tenancy Bill, says 

“In order to satisfy this want, the Government of Bengal 
directed M. H. J. S. Cotton, the Secretary of the Board of Reve¬ 
nue in Calcutta, to prepare a memorandum on the subject for the 
use of the committee. It would hardly have been possible to 
find a more competent officer than Mr. Cotton for this purpose, 
as he combined in himself a considerable local and practical ex¬ 
perience of the actual working of the landed system, even in the 
most difficult and least understood districts of Chittagong, with 
the more extensive knowledge and opportunities for considering 
and comparing general results which his position as Secretary in 
the Land Revenue Department of the Board of Revenue afforded 
him. It would be difficult to over-estimate the value of the 
report which Mr. Cotton prepared after devoting several weeks- 
of his undivided and unremitting attention to the work.’*. 

In 1883, Mr. Cotton went to England on leave, ft was a re- 
maikable year—the year in which the famous llhert Bill was 
]>Mt on the Legislative anvil which created a certain amount of ill- 
If-eling between Indians and Europeans. Mr. Cotton in a lecture 
oelivercd at a Positivist meeting vindicated the policy of Lord 
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BLipon's Government, and spoke efoqnentry and emptiatkalty to 
the proper iSfmner in which England ot^ht to eondifct her Indian 
policy. Few Englishmen judged the questicMi so impartially as 
Mr. Cotton did, and fewer still had the courage to pronounce their 
just convictions so feelingly before the public. 

But the noblest service rendered by Mr. Cotton to the cause of 
native progress is his bold upholding of the policy of Local Self* 
Govermnent. He set his energies to defend our Commissioners 
from the grave chaises of alleged incompetency and be manifested 
in that connection an ability which has no parallel in the annals 
of Indian political life. The people of India cannot be too grate* 
ful to him for hid noble espousal of the cause of Local Self* 
Government, and they fittingly thought of erecting a bust of htn>, 
who had identified himself with the peopIe*!s cause, in a conspi* 
coous place in the Calcutta Town Hall, which Mr. Cotton with his 
wonted simplicity forbade on the most delicate grounds. We do 
rot know what Mr. Cotton thinks, when the cause to which he 
so nobly directed his efforts, the cause of Local Self Government, 
after years of decided success has been strangled, hopelessly 
strangled, without any defensible reasons whatever. 

Mr. Cotton is very simple in his habits, as every one must 
needs be who devotes his life not for himself but for those whose 
necessities are greater than his own, and Mr. Cotton is one among 
the very few of them. His creed has made him feel for mankind 
at large and he implicitly follows the motto, “Let not your left 
hand know what your right hand does," none but his intimate 
friends knowing the extent of his charity. A large number of 
educated Indians owe their position in society entirely to 
Mr. Cotton, who by his judicial benevolence has made them 
maintain their status in the world, and no one can reckon among 
the natives so many friends as Mr, Cotton does. Among the mo.st 
confidentiakof his home friends arc Dr. Congreve and our old 
friend Col. Osborne, with both of whom he is still in regular cor¬ 
respondence. The Religion of Humanfl^ is'the creed which Mr. 
Cotton follows, of which he is the Director in India, and he is 
himself of opinion that it is that creed that l\as made him what 
he is, and there is no denial of the fact that the influence of his 
personality, exalted and noble as it is and withal pure to the 
Utmost, has been great on those who had the fortune to come into 
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contact with him. The iiberalrty of bis views and hii btoad syni' 
pathies for the pe<^e of this cowrtry haver we are fortsnate to 
say, deepened with the lapse of yeara They shine fot.th in tvtty 
page of hisNew India ” pnbiished some years back and dedi¬ 
cated most fittingly to Lord Ripon. Two extracts taken at 
random from the book suffice to shew the nol^ity of sold innate 
with him and the milk of hnman kindness overflowing his heart; 

** I canr indeed, conceive no more ^noble or unworthy policy 
than that a great power like England shoidd avowedly conthtue 
to govern the Indian nations with the deliberate intention- of fteep^ 
ing them down as they are at presentr and with a set purpose of 
preventing thsir advance to freedom. This wau the poNey enati- 
dated by Lord EUenborongh in his evidence before Parliament 
in 1855. It re-echoed by the whole Anglo-Ind^n community 
in their opposition to the Ilbert Bill in 1883:. There is no more 
discouraging volume of official literature in existence than that 
which contains the opinions of officers consulted on the provi¬ 
sions of that measure. Nothing is more deplorable than the 
unwiUingoeas of the English community in India to recognise 
the signs of the times, and their inability to review a position 
which the march of events has rendered no longer tenable. The 
immediate outlook is, therefore, not a bright one. Anglo-Indians 
are almost unanimous in their virulent persecution of Lord Ripon» 
because he was able to discern-—what they during their long 
residence in the East had failed to perceive—the rapid changes 
that education and Western civilisation had brought about among 
the natives of the country, and the irresistible political necessity 
that existed for moulding the policy of Government in accordance 
with the changes made. The members of the Anglo-Indian 
community have shown themselves incapable of appreciating these 
new political forces, and their bitterness of dislike towards the 
members of the subject races h^s been aggravated-^ by thb in¬ 
capacity. No help, therefore, is to be expected from them. Even 
the great majority of the officials employed under Government 
are in complete accord with non-officials in this respect, and are as 
directly opposed as non-officials can be to giving efiect to that 
policy of general sympathy and encouragement of 'alt national 
and popular aspiratious with which the late Viceroy of India has 
permanently identified himself.” 
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*' I identffy inyself wftli no rash poHcy* t woiild have nothing 
idone hastily or wlthont due consideration. As an hnmtde and 
loyal servant of Government, and duly conscious of the responsi- 
liilities of my official position, 1 am especially careful to guard 
against any misunderstanding of the attitude f assume, India is 
•a totelage unexampled in history, and we have incnrred Habflities 
•on Its account not Hghtly to be set aside. An abrupt retreat 
would, t imagine, not be advocated by any. England should no 
more break from its past than should India break from the tradi* 
tions of its history. To evacuate India immediately and without 
due .precautions would, as has been well said, be to act like a man 
who should kidn^ a child, and then in a fit of repentance 
abandon him in a tiger jungle. The deplorable opposition which 
has been kindled in India against Lord Eipon’s measitres is evl* 
dence of the difficult and deHcate character of the work which lies 
before us. 1 do not say that the process of reconstruction can be 
dfiectcd otherwise than by slow and gradual means. Years must 
•elapse, generations may pass away, before we can expect the con* 
summation of the poHq^ I advocate. !But it is a policy which we 
should always keep before our eyes, to which all our eHorts should 
converge. Sooner or later India must again take her old rank 
nmong the nations of the East, and all our action should be 
devoted to fadh'tating her fvogress to freedom. Not in mere 
vague talk, but strenuously and of set purpose it should be the 
principal object of our Indian Government to address itself to the 
peaceful liquidation of Its concerns, and the reconstruction of 
native administrations in its own place.” 

Shortly after the publication of this book Mr. Cotton proceeded 
home on six months' leave whence he returned to India, renovated 
by the bracing climate of his native land. After some time he 
became Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, which post 
he held for a long time, earning the commendation of all classes 
for the able manner in which he conducted his duties. His 
services were then placed under the Government of India and 
he was'posted as Chief Commissioner to Assam where he has 
earned the gratitude of the people <ff this backward province 
by the impetus he gave to education and industry. But we are 
sorry to find that his noble endeavours to slightly raise the wages 
of the coolies working on the local plantations were stoutly 
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o|>|^0s6d by planters and gave rise to a hot and anlAnated dis¬ 
cussion in the V iceroy’s Legislative CoUndl. The terih of hla 
office in Assam having expired, he is going, we understand, to leave 
the shores of India for gOod. Thus ottr fond hopes of seeing 
him grace the fnainad of Belvidcre after Sir John Woodburn 
are dashed to the ground and nothing is left to us but to bemoan 
our unhappy lot. We must not, however, be so selHsh as to 
grudge him his Well-earned rest in his Island home after 36 years 
of hard labour in this enervating Climate by wishing to retain 
him In Our midst contrary to the dictates of a Higher Destiny 
over-ruling ail human actions that calls him away. But his lifc^ 
work In India wisely planned and boldly carried out are enduring 
monuments of his philanthropic teal and are sufficient in them* 
selves to embalm hts name to the most distant posterity. 

THE EDITOR* 
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THE UMiiREtLA. 

ht n the sporadic cases of umbrage being taken at the umbrella 
amongst some of our over-sea rulers a philosophic mind would 
trace /he distemper to a very ancient prejudice of the British 
people against the thin*g. For although it has been long accepted 
by them as a useful article of outht, when it was first launched 
upon the streets of London by Mr. Jonas Hanway who had 
travelled in the East and had brought it home from China in 1750* 
he was pelted at and jjered at by the people, particularly by 
the Jehus—who thought that the outlandish portable shelter from 
the rain would starve if not kill their profession outright But 
Hanway was a man with a backbone and minded not these 
expressions of disapprobation and triumphed at last^ as did Sic 
Walter Raleigh who brought over tobacco and had hurled at 
him the thunders of the pulpit for his pains in introducing 
the little leaf '‘that cheers but not inebriates.’* Who knows 
that the Anglo-Indians to whom the sight of the poor umbrella is 
unbearable may not, some of them at least, be genuine descendants 
of the old horror-struck cables of London. But I would attribute 
their aversion to seeing a Native flaunting in Umbrellas to a 
cogenter reason—to their impatience which would not allow a 
badge of honour to him, who, as they may think, is deserving of 
no honour from them or in their presence. A badge of rank and 
.honour the umbrella was in the East in primitive days and is still 
so to some extent, and the Anglo-Indians know the fact 

The c/tatra danda (the umbreila. and «the sceptre) have been, 
we learn, the badges of royalty in Egypt, Syria, India, Siam, 
and Burma from time immemorial, and in China and Tibet the 
shape, magnitude, and materials of the umbrella vary by royal 
edicts according to the rank and position of the wearer. It is 
written, that in the ancient Egyptian sculptures executed more 
than 2,500 years before the Christian era the royal umbrella is 

3 
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represented as hdld over the head of the king or the chief prie^ 
with solemn formality. The shape was peculiar—the roof nearly 
flat^ Ihe ribs stretching it almost straight, and the sticks supporting 
them nearly vertical and at acute angles with a very long handle. 
It is further • recorded that in a bas-relief recently unearthed at 
the site of the ancient Cullah in Assyria, the famous Assur-Nasir- 
Pal or Nimrod is represented as having the royal umbrellaIheld over 
his head while pouring libations over a bull. The sculpture dates 
as far back as 860 B.C. Not only the old eastern countries, the 
lenders of civilisation to the modern world, but even old Greece 
and latterly Rome borrowed the umbrella and the traditions 
attached to it from the earlier empires. In more advanced days 
the thing seems to have lost Its character of an honourable dis¬ 
tinction in Rome, for all citizens high and low used it in the street 
and the arena to shelter themselves from the hot Italian sun. 

In the Buddhist countries the umbrella is not only a badge 
of honour, but partakes of a religious character and is even wor¬ 
shipped as a deity in itself. The Chinese state umbrella is a huge 
affair, oblong shaped with the pole running through the middle 
lengthwise and surmounted by a golden peacock. The cloth is 
very fine and gaudy hung with tassels of the richest silk in 
three tiers—the undermost fringing the cloth. The imperial arms 
and ensigns are embroidered on it The pagoda is, in fact, a 
tlovelopraent of the umbrella. In ancient times the dome-shaped 
shrines of the Chinese deities used to have fixed on the top a huge 
umbrella to protect them (as if it could give and the temples needed 
protection!) from the sun and rain. In time this umbrella of 
perishable materials was replaced by one made of brick or stone. 
Then comes your pagoda by a process of natural evolution. 

The idea of royalty is closely associated with that of godship. 
In every state function—such as the coronation, the royal 
wedding, etc.—the umbrella plays a conspicuous part. A 
procession of umbrellas on such occasions is said to be the 
cdni'mohest sight. Hundreds of umbrellas, of bright colours 
and various measures, andt displaying as much. artistic akill as 
Vhe Chinese Aloh'e know h6>V to display, are bbrn'e aloft by 
Maridarina, some walking or riding side by side and others in a 
single file—ail accordii^ to their several ranks by birth or ^rvici^ 
state umbrellas are pteserVhd in a conipartihtot nf the 
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imperial . treasuiy ^ong‘ with the Emperor's most valuable 

s**' ‘ • 

posfMsionsi Even the- 4 ^ad ^uniey to 'the grave unden the holy 
shade of the funeral umbrella. Iferei too; much distfnction Is 
observed'—the royalty and the nobility have their coffins shaded 
by umbrellas of blue and white sDlc-; the minor officials- by those 
of cotton- clothand the commonality by umbrellas’ made of 
^ thick paper. 

The Barnnese paid equal respect to the umbrella—even greater. 
Their kings were for centuries called “ Lords of Twenty-four 
Umbrellasi” The treaty which was made in 1769 between Burma 
and China was thus denominated : “ A Treaty between the Sun- 
descended King,, the d-ord of Twenty-four Umbrellas in the 
Western Kingdom, and the Master of the Golden Palace in China 
and Lord of a multitude of Umbrella-bearing Chiefs in the Eastern 
Kingdom.” 

The very large place which the umbiella occupies in the heart 
of the Chinese is illustrated by the following story (received at 
second hand). A Chinese convert to Christianity studying the 
New Testament came to the passage—“Whoeverwill come-after 
me,, let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow me.” 
The neophyte puzzled long after the word cross, painfully uncertain 
what that thing might be which above all things should be his 
vade mecum. He came at last to the conclusion that it could be 
no other than the umbrella, which he accordingly took up leaving: 
behind him all his other worldly possessions and'went forth into 
the world to preach the Great Word and the no less great 
umbrella! 

The Siamese state umbrella rises in the form of a pyramid 
tier above tier to the seventh and is made of the richest purple 
silk embroidered with gold thread’ and tastefully bejewelled ; the 
.pole is ivory studded in the same costly manner. The umbrella 
enters, as is natural, in the ensigns of the Siamese royal orders. 
The orders with which King Edward VII. and the Duke of York 
were invested by the King of Siam’ had upon the insignia the 
impressions of the Roj'al umbrella. 

The state regalia contains a. number of umbrellas of inesti¬ 
mable value—they rise from the deck in the shape of pyrainida 
and are surmounted by pennons displaying the royal blazonry. 

in Siam a corpse is- embalmed and placed in a boat decor- 
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ated with umbrellas,, the number of which vary atcorcKn^ to the' 
rank of the dead ; when it has thus lahv ht^ state for some time,r 
it is taken' out ami crematecL ^ 

The Japanese of all the Buddhist nations pay the least respect 
to the umbrella—it is altogether divorced from’sanctity among" 
this people. The most picturcscpue sight in Japan- is the bevy of 
ladies in the streets with their paper sun-shades of all' the colours* 
of the rainbow. 

In India the umbrella was held in very great respect as a royal’ 
emblem up to the time of its conquest by the British. During 
the Moghul rule none but the scions of the imperial family, and 
the ontnihs of the highest rank were allowed to use it in the streets 
of Delhi. All Rajput princes had umbrellas held over their head.s- 
even in the field of battle. A prince was known by his royal 
umbrella in the thick of the fight. 'When Uday Singh of Mewar 
ran the imminent risk of being cut to pieces in the forefront of a- 
desperate struggle with the Moghuls, a faithful Saloombra chief, 
with loyalty recorded in golden letters by the Historian of 
Rajpootana, snatched the royal umbrella from the hands of the 
prince’s umbrella-bearer and had it held over his own head, while 
he rushed to another part of the field thus diverting the fury of 
the enemy upon* himself. He saved his^ prince, but fell a martyr to 
his loyalty. 

The umbrella has lost its rank entirely in modern times, al¬ 
though it is still found as forming a part of the coronation cere¬ 
monies of the Native princes, and although some reminiscences* 
of its ancient glory give a twinge to the conscience of some 
Anglo-Indians when they see Natives use it in their presence. 

The Santals of India worship the umbrella. A shapely sun** 
shade made of palm-leaves is fixed upon a^ sicndbr and well- 
smoothed bamboo-pole which is decorated with ffowered creepers^ 
twined round It A littlo space about the pole is railed off and 
the devotees male and female sing and twirl round and round to< 
the music of their barbaric cymbals and ear-s{^ittmg tom-toms. 

The monarch of Abyssinia^ who has recently earned the title 
of emperor of Ethiopia by his manful resistance to the aggressions 
of European landgrabbers, and his consort never appear in 
the streets but are attended by some officers of state appointed 
for the purpose of holding aloft the state umbrellas over their 
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roynl heads. Their funeral biers are similarly attended,. The 
Abysstnians even attach a religious significance to the thing*— 
although they profess Christianity, 

The monarchs of Ashante, it is said, lose the respect of their 
people and their prestige, if they chance to lose their state 
umbrellas# 

The umbrella is held in equal respect by the sultans am! people 
of Morrocoand those of the Niger provinces. The state umbrellas 
of these countries carry the marks of the barbarity of their 
peoples, inasmuch as they are decorated upon the edges with 
human teeth, bones, shells, and beads. It is a huge clumsy thing 
made of coarse cloth drooping round the pole like a half withered 
sun-flower. 

Here is a curious story about an umbrella playing a part in 
saving a life. But I caution the reader to take it with a grain of 
salt. When the natives of the Goldcoast hinterland captured 
I.ieutenant Henderson, an English army officer, they sent him to 
Samory’s court in the Jamini country. The officer found the chief 
at the outer gate of his palace (?) surrounded by many warriors. 
When motioned to do homage to his barbaric Majesty on his 
hands and knees, Henderson did nothing of the kind. On the 
contrary, he moved on to the side of the king, warmly shook 
hands with him and made the umbrella-bearer l^ld the royal 
umbrella over his head as much as over that of his lord. Thanks 
to his coolness and assurance, he w-is accepted as representative 
of a great sovereign instead of a captive doomed to death. He 
talked to Samory of the white Queen, and Samory talked to him. 

The English people with all their liberal professions cannot, it 
should be borne in mind, rise so far above the inevitable narrow¬ 
ness of the human mind as to carry out the principle of equality 
of all men to its logical end. Even though they did, they would 
find the open umbrella troublesome to them under certain cir¬ 
cumstances as when you meet one of them on horseback on the 
road. The spirited horse which he generally rides is apt to shy 
and rear at the .sight of the thing—that is not pleasant to the 
rider. Common courtesy requires that you shut up your vade 
mecum; a minute’s sun, however hot, will not burn you up to a 
charcoal. 

The relative positions of the Anglo-Indians and the Indians as 
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the stilers and the ruled undonMedly caU for some outward signs 
and ceremonies of respect to be observed by the latter to> the 
former—it is neither unjust nor oppressive. You only safdm hint 
and as you wear no bat you do not doff it to him as he does in 
token of respect; on the other hand, if you arc a wearer of the 
topee you wear it the more tightly In hts presence. In the 
Mahomedan times, as now, you retained the topee, but you put off 
your shoes in the presence of your superiors. You object to shoe* 
lessness now as too humiliating; why then, as you must lay aside 
one thing or other to prove your respectfulness, would you not 
take off the superimposed umbrella which is no part of your 
person or clothing and which can be shut up- and held in hatid 
with the greatest ease and grace? 

I do not think it any way worth our while to be such sticklers 
in the matter of laying aside the thing for a minute in the presence 
of our unumbrellaed English superiors. Make no noise about it; 
it is not worth the noise, especially as it is now no badge of rank ; 
besides under certain circumstances it is a graceftd act of courtesy 
as well as a token of respectfulness. 


D. N. NEOGL 
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THE DACOTT AND THE DETECTIVE. 

Chapter I. 

The deed was done, 

The rogues were gone, 

Nobody was wiser, 

The shaheb was sadder. 

Tt was past midnight—the witching hour of night, when virtue 
was wrapped up in peaceful rest and vice was stalking about 
restless. All Nature was hushed into silence and repose. Not a 
breath of wind was perceptible, nothing animate or inanimate 
stirred and the heat was stilling. A pale moon was shedding 
a flickering light, which made the outlines of objects barely 
visible. The solemnity of silence was broken by the sing¬ 
song tones oT the palkiTteareys, calculated in their opinion 
to assuage the hardship and monopoly of toil. Twelve bearets 
were carrying a palki from Jellasore to Balasore in the 
Orissa Division of Bengal. The biarers had two lanterns 
in their hands and were accompanied by bhangi walla/tSt 
who were carrying trunks, boxes and such like things. In 
the p'tlJlti was lying asleep a gentleman, who evidently looked 
like a European and an official to boot. Beyond a cash-box and 
a pistol case, the traveller had nothing with him, within the palki. 
Just as the bearers were changing shoulders, a loud report, caused 
by several fire-arms being simultaneously discharged, was heard. 
In the twinkling of an eye, armed men rushed into the spot . 
and carried away the articles that were being conveyed by the 
bkangi wallahs. They laid their hands on the cash-box and thd 
pistol case and everything the traveller possessed was snatched 
and taken away. When the property was being looted the bearers 
threw down the palki and ran away pell mell like a pack of scared 
crows, the bangi wallahs were not slow to follow suit and the 
dacoits, ^‘hen their Work was over, departed asiiastily as they had 
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comer The jerk caused by the pedki being suddenly thrown on 
the ground, woke up the traveller> and he jumped out of his 
conveyance swearing as hard as he could. Not a single scul was 
in sight to enlighten him as to what had actually taken place and 
there was not the slightest trace of his bearers and bangi wallahs> 
He could only notice the bare outlines of the dacoits merging 
into the darkness beyond and hear the howl of pariah dogs 
whose repose had been interfered with by the departing dacoits. 
Incensed beyond measure at the pusillanimity of his followers he 
uttered oaths and language for which he would have been terribly 
rated in decent society. Making the most of his surrounding:^, 
he had the good sense to call his equanimity to his aid and 
picking up a stout stick which somebody must have left on the 
ground, he walked vigorously and steadily forward, even 
singing the burden of a song so very dear to the heart of sus* 
ceptiblc bachelors. 


Chai>ter It. 

News spre.*!*! like fire, 

They chafed in ire, 

Not knowing what to do, 
but only the cud to Chew. 

The Civil Station of Balasore was astir with the news of the 
dacoity, which spread like wild'-dre all over the town. All sorts 
of people, from the highest to the lowest, were talking about it 
and the sensation caused by the event was intense* It was past 
eleven in the morning and the cutcherrfes were in full swing, 
yet no body minded his business or sat in his wonted place. 
Groups of amlahs, pleaders, and mooktears were discussing the 
dacoity with gusto and relish. Old Ghose-»the Collectorate 
Sheristadar, who had been in the district for more than a quarter 
of a century shook his head and s^id “What are things coming to? 
A Civilian Joint Magistrate robbed i never heard of such a thing 
during the whole course of my service and 1 have already 
qualified myself for good service pension.** **W*as the shaheb 
asleep in his palki ?** put in Mahauty, the Head Clerk of the Police 
Office, and he was answered by a Bengali Inspector of Police 
who laughing slyly said “The shaheb must have during dinner 
.mistaken a drop too strong, as the noise caused by the dacoits 
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^id not wake him up.** The Pat^dhi SQb»Inspector of Police 
warned the assembled people by stating—*' The Collector Shaheb 
is coming.*’ In a moment, the crowd vanished and everybody 
wanted to shew that he was deep in work. Anon a dog*cart 
came into the cutchery compound, and from it leaped out the 
Collector and the new Joint Magistrate who had been robbed 
over night. The officials entered into a chamber, where they 
were speedily joined by the District Superintendent of Police, 
the Assistant Magistrate, and the Civil Surgeon. The Joint 
Magistrate gave an account of the event which was fast jotted 
down in black and white by the District Superintendent of Police. 
After a lot of talk and ingenious theories as to who the dacoits 
were, it was decided to call into the conference Saroda Babu—a 
second grade Inspector of Police, who had a high reputation as 
a successful Detective. Saroda was a fat, shoit, and dark man of 
Eve and forty, with eyes sparkling and gleaming with the least 
excitement. He was not lavish of speech, but whenever he 
opened his lips, he spoke with some force straight on the subject 
at issue. Saroda entered the conference chamber, and, saluting 
all round, was told to take a seat. He heard the Joint Magistrate 
and examined some of the palki-iearers and bangi wallahs. 
Taking copious notes, he folded and placed the papers in his 
pocket. The District Superintendent now said, "Well, Saroda, 
if you can corner these budmaskes, I can assure you, you will 
be promoted to the rank of an Assistant Superintendent. 
So, do your best and shew your cleverness by detecting these 
dacoits." 

" You see, Babu” chimed in the Collector, "they will come upon 
me terribly, if the dacoits are not brought to justice, and no man 
can do that, excepting yourself. Just fancy, a Civilian Joint 
Magistrate robbed 1 ” 

Thanking the Collector for his compliment, Saroda said, " 1 can 
take up the enquiry and hope to trace out the miscreants, but I 
must stipulate to do the work in my own way. I will not send you 
special diaries or daily reports, nor progress reports. You may 
not even hear from me for weeks together, but rest assured I will 
be at the job in right earnest and, whenever it is necessary, I will 
write to you.” • 

The European officials talked for some time sotto voce, and 
4 
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tljen the Collector said “Very good, Babu, we agree to your 
stipulations and would let you atone'* 

Taldng a written order on the subject of his being entrusted 
•with the ease from the District Superintendent of Police, Saroda 
saluted them all and quietly left the room. 

Deputy Magistrates, Munsiffs, and other native ofScials, who 
were waiting to hear from Saroda Babu the details of this event, 
waylaid him and carried him by main force to their private 
chambers, but all thcMr eager questionings had not the slightest 
effect upon tlie cool, cautious, and seemingly stolid Inspector 
Babu, who withcjut being actually rude, answered laconically, 
■** Yes, gentlemen, I have been entrusted with'the enquiry," Saying 
this, he stepped out of the room and wended his way home. 

Chapter UI. 

•For help he roamed, 

For clue he foamed . 

A friend in need 
Is friend indeed. 

Chandi was a noted dacoit leader, and his achievements were 
the theme of common talk amongst the inhabitants of the Districts 
of Midnapore, Bancoorah, Burdwan, Hugli, Nuddea, and Jessorc. 
The officials were at their wits’ end to hook him. 

He was at last caught and sentenced to transportation for life. 
As the authorities gleaned much useful information from him, 
•and as he was instrumental in capturing many sturdy dacoits, 
Government was loath to send him out of the country and 
dubbing him a (informer), gave him a ticket-oMeave and 

permitted him to pass his days at Balasore, where he eked out 
a living by supplying grass to the horses owned by the sftethebs 
of the station. This worthy lived in a hovel, close to the Police 
lines, and to him Saroda paid a visit As soon as he had cast 
his eyes on the Inspector, Chandi bowed low to the ground and 
said, “Pranams to you, Daroga Babu. i hope, everything is 
prospering with you." 

“Prospering with me 1 Not a bit of it, on the contrary I’m 
about to lose ray appointment^ unless you indeed come to 
my help," • 

“Losing your you don’t mean it. What has happened 
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and *what can* a poor m«Mi, like me dot'ln now only SL ^/utsarar 
(grass'CUtterV* , 

“ I know you choose to be a- grass-cutten F also know what 
yoit were ami what you< could still do^ rf yois only make up* 
your mind.” 

“ Oh! E)apoga SHaheb, don’t talk of' by-gone days*. There 
was a time, when the biggest European officials shook like aspen* 
leaves on hearing my name. My poor name was used as a-- 
tiullaby to hush' unruly children to rest and repose. 1- coulcb 
then work wonders,” 

” You can now do the same, and Tnow ask you to help me.” 

” What is the matter?”' 

“A big European Official—A Civilian Joint Magistrate of the 
District has been robbed, and I have been entrusted witlvthe Work 
©f ferretting out the dacoits.” 

*' Lies the wind that way. Ha, ha, but what can a poor man's 
like me do? I have no-following, no body cares for me.” 

The sly Inspector at once found out that it was necessary to- 
use soft sawder to rouse up the man. So, he said— 

” Other people may not know your worth, but I know the stuffi. 
you are made of. Who entrapped the notorious Biswambhar 
Babu? Nobody dared to take the name of Bishn dacoit, and yet 
you caused him- to be hanged up.” 

“Babu, those halcyon- days are gone by,.alasf never to return. 

I was not, as I am now, a scare-crow. I was good-looking,, ladies 
loved me, and by a gesture I-could send a thousand men to fight 
for me. Do you know, how I succeeded in hooking Biswambhar?” 

“ I must have heard about It, but T don't remember the cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

” Biswambhar or Blshu Dkcoit terrorized all over Bengal. He 
used to send short cAiis (notes) to land-holders and other well- 
to-do [people, demanding a stipulated sum of 500 or 5.000 Rs. 
to be giverr over to him within a fixed time. There- was always- 
a post-script to the note which said, ” In the event of the money 
not forthcoming, Biswambhar Babu would pay a^ visit to the party.” 
That meant, that lie would go and rob him at the time fixed. 
The man was true to his word, and would.assuredly come and 
rob his victim. The Police, even if previously informed, was 
impotent to check him. No Sirdar, however mighty, would care 
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to meet him as an enemy. The authorities were nou-plussed and 
did not know what to do. So^ they came to me and asked me tn 
help them. For ten thousand rupees I promised to help them 
and I laid my plans in this way*~«-Bfswambhar had a young, good' 
looking mistress whom he kept concealed in a thatched hut, 
covered np with creepers and so nicely placed within an artificial 
hollow made by scraping oot earth, that it was impossible 
to conceive its ex:istcncc, much less to see it. It was built within 
a dense jungle and so surronnded on all sides by prickly plants, 
that nobody could approach it, unless he knew the only meander¬ 
ing, circuitous path that led to the cottage. This hut was lavishly 
furnished and contained all surts of appetizing cdible.s and dr'nk. 
Bishu, when he had got lots of money, would come here with a 
boon companion or two and pass his days in eating, drinking, 
and singing. After he had a surfeit of these pleasures, he would, 
as he had come, quietly go away and his mistress led a lonely 
life and had for her companion a deaf and dumb woman, I 
was a Vaishnaba's son and was taught to play on the violin. 
Hearing me play on the instrument, Bishu took a fancy to me 
and invited me to hts retreat. Once lodged there, it was only a 
question of time to win the girl over to my side. She was pining 
away and longed for freedom aod the light of the day. 1 told 
her that it would be useless to get away from the place, unless 
indeed we could get rid of Bishu by fair means or foul. 1 
promised to get him into the clutches of the Feringhii^ if she 
would only help me by plying Bishu with wine, so that he 
may be rendered helpless, and 1 promised to put Hock Shaheb 
(the late Mr. Wauchope) and his myrmidons on his track. The 
girl did her part of the duty so very cleverly, that Bishu was 
made dead drunk and incapable of doing any mischief or de¬ 
fending himself. As soon as I saw the dreaded man hopelessly 
drunk and ' snoring heavily 1 at. once ran oif to Hock Shaheh, 
1 had sent him previous informaJon and he was waiting to leave 
at a moment’s notice, Receiving my message, he reached the 
hut and directed his men to hand*cuff Bishu. Bishu’s limbs were 
80 capacious that we put on the cuffs with great difficulty. The 
cuffs were .too short .for him, and the pain caused by clapping 
them on to his wrists roused him. Though halfseas over, the 
danger of bis situat iOPi at once, sobered him. With a big oath, 
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he' tried to jump, but fetters had already been put on his legs 
and his waist was bound up with a strong cord which was held 
by half a dozen stalwart barkundazts. Finding that he had been 
fairly trapped, he cried out in a voice ^which rolled like thunder. 
The girl and myseif had hid ourfelves in the jungle, but we would 
remember the diabolical cry of mingled rage, pain, and impotency 
to the last days of our existence. His eyes were blood-shot and 
rolling, and his face was awful to look at. He yelled out and 
often said ' Cowards! relieve one of my arms and see what Bishu 
can do. Strong as you are in number, i*il make mince-meat 
of you in no time. It is a pity, my old mother is not with me 
ju<A now, or else she would have known how to help her poor boy, 
whom perfidious, ungrateful, and treacherous villains have brought 
to this pass. I know my days are numbered, but 1 will not deign 
to ask for mercy from the Feringhis* He allowed himself to be 
carried away without further ado, and was hanged and his dead 
body burnt up in hot haste* His mother often said *Give me a 
bone of Bishu and I will know what to do with it.’ This was the 
way Bishu came by his end.” 

“Well, my friend,” said the Inspector, “since you have sent 
Bishu to his account, shew me the way to bring these audacious 
dacoits to justice. 1 refuse to believe that a man like you has 
had no previous inkling as to what took place.” The judicious 
flattery of the Inspector took effect, and Chandi in a pompous 
voice replied— 

“ Your servant is not a fool or a child. Whatever transpires 
in this District or within a hundred miles of this District is known 
to him. They even sent me word to make me one of their party, 
but I was a sharp boy and declined the honour, as 1 knew it was 
no joke to tread on the corns of a Civilian Shaheb, and am 1 not 
right in my opinion?” 

“ You were perfectly right. You were too sly a bird to be 
caught so easily. Now, my friend, who was the leader of the 
dacoity ? ” 

Chandi fenced for some time, but a G. C. note for Rs, 20 
with the promise of other stipendiary gifts remoyed the seal from 
his lips, and he said, “ It was Damria and his gang that did the 
dacoity.” 

“Damria—the Sonthalese dacoit, are you quite sure of it?” 
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As sore as Tm talking with yon. His meo are dispersed op., 
but he and bis wife are in the Aft/gtri jun^ts. They are tcugb 
parties to deal with. So-, please take care.** 

Thanking Chandl for hb inlovniatioci and his word of caution,, 
the inspector departed, promising to see him at hb convenience.. 

Chapter TV. 

I am a prophet, 

Dealing in kismet. 

It Wi-is six oMock in the evening and the ladies and gentlemew 
of Balasorc had just hnished playing tennis at the Collectors. 
They were now comfortably seated in the tennis-court, laughing 
and talking listlessly. The gentlemen, after a whole day’s worky 
enjoyed the company of ladies with a peculiar relish. Social 
gatherings, like this, make life endurat^e in the far-off maffasal 
and dispense with leave-taking, which otherwise would have been 
abnormally on the increase. Whilst the guests were enjoying 
gup and gossip and the edibles and drink of the host, a naked 
SannyasMt with his body besmeared with ash, hb head bristling 
with a mass of tatrgled, knotty hair, and his loins covered up 
with a piece of tiger-skin, walked into the place. He salamed the 
assembled guests and said, “God be vrith you all." Everybody 
keenly looked at him and was wondering why, of all places on the 
earth, he had come there and how be could elude the vigilance of 
the Chuprasies and enter apf>earince so suddenly and noiselessly. 
The District Superintendent of Police broke the silence and 
peremptorily ordered the man out. The man, it seemed, did not 
care to carry out the order. He did not budge an" inch and, with 
the greatest non^ehalance and sangfroid^ said, “ I am a holy man, 
bound for Juggernathji, and i thought I would reveal the destiny 
of you all by my occult powefrs and the aid of the fyotish 
Shastras** 

. “You are" said the fiery IWstrict Superintendent of Police gan¬ 
oid humbug of the first water, and I won’t stand your non-sense,, 
not 1." 

“ f am a humbug, am I ? Even if I could say that you will.- 
get your promotion and be transferred from this District to Patna.’’ 

The District Superintendent was for the time being non- 
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plussed yet he eaid In a bantering tone, ** When am I to get this 
blessed promotion and transfer 

** As soon as to-morrow’s dak arrives at the station, you will 
find my prediction verified to the letter.” 

The District Superintendent did not choose to say anything 
further, but the collector intervened and said, ** When am I to get 
tny promotion?" 

“ Not for another five years, you’ve had your promotion and 
you’re booked for home on furlough. A bonnie bride awaits you 
there." 

«The Collector waf taken aback, inasmuch as what the fellow 
said was quite true, though nobody in the station knew anything 
about his bride or his desire to go home on leave. Everybody 
was surprised and did not feel any inclination to hold conversation 
with the Sannyaski for fear of any unpleasant tjruth coming out. 
At last, a jolly young lady—a perfect blonde—the beautiful 
daughter of a Missionary took courage and archly said, " Will not 
the Sunnyashiji feel inclined to read her stars and apprize her of 
her destiny.” 

The Sannyaski intently scanned her features and benignly 
said, “You have been born under the eye of the sage Vrikaspati, 
So, you’ll always be learned and wise, and the God of Love would 
make you a happy wedded wife, although you may be crossed in 
love in your present choice, about which nobody on earth knows 
anything, excepting the little heart beating under your pink 
dress,” 

Evidently, the reply upset the young lady, who fidgetted in 
her chair and was ill at ease. It was known in the station, that 
she had set her cap on a young Civilian Joint Magistrate and 
ic gave pain to all, that the match was not likely to take place. 
Finding that his predictions damped the spirits of his hearers, 
the Sannyaski rose suddenly and respectfully asking the District 
Superintendent of Police to follow him, left the place. The 
District Superintendent followed him out of the house and com¬ 
pound, when the Sant^aski whispered something into his ears. 
The District Superintendent was furious and stamping his foot 
on the ground said, “ How dare you poke fun and frolic at us. 
Explain your conduct, lest I inflict upon you condign punishment.” 
The ^%t\x^o*Sannyashi replied “I am risking my life for your 
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bendfit and was not I justified in finding out for myself, whether the 
people who knew me intimately would be able to see through my 
disguise. I am going Atone to the Nilgiri jungles^ where the 
dacoit leader is now living with his wife, and my life would not 
be worth a minute’s purchase, if my identity could, disguised as 
I am, be known. When people like you could not find me out, 
I am sure, the dacoit leader would not be able to know me. Was 
I wrong in trying the exp'-riment upon you? 1 find, I am safe in 
my disguise.” 

The District Superintendent of Police was sati.sficd with the 
explanation and patting Saroda on the shoulders, wished 
him success. Saroda smiled and said, “I hm about to play a 
dangerous game, but I hopp to come cut, succes.sful with God^s 
providence, perhaps, Sir, you will not hear from me ;.for days 
together.” 

Saluting the District Superintendent of Police, Saroda left 
the place. 


Chapter V. 

Fis mystic lore, 

Was on the fore, 

Hlindini; reason, 

To work treason. 

The next morning the Inspector disguised as a Sadku and 
Sdnnyashi was slowly and cautiously wending his way through 
the Nilgiri jun^es. He had entered the heart of the forest and 
with a big knife in his hands was putting cross-marks in trees 
lying on his route, at convenient distances. It was past ten 
o’clock in the morning, and yet the light of the sun has not been 
able to penetrate the interior of the jungle, A dense mass' of 
trees, fringed with creepers, kept out the light of the day, and 
the place had a solemn stillness about it. It was just the place 
for hudmasJm to take shelter and to mock the myrmidons of the 
Police. Underneath a big peepul tree, from the branches of which, 
hung several handies^ sat a man and woman, quietly smoking 
the kukkah. They were evidently Sonthals by birth and had a 
dare-d^yil look about them. They had espied the Inspector dis¬ 
guised as a Sadku and peremptorily commanded him to come 
to them. The Inspector had not .the least doubt that they were 
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evidently the people he was looking for. So, he promptly went 
<up to them and made his asirbad, in the style and manner of a 
^veritable BrahntoM Sad/m. The couple did not at ail take heed of 
’the blessings, but, eyeing him suspiciously; scanned his features 
■and asked him who he was. 

” I am a poor Sadhu and JyotiskV* 

“ What brings you here.” 

“ I want to go to the Nilgiri RajbatiJ' 

" This is not the way to it.' 

” I must have evidently lost my way, 1 don’t belong to this 
3 )lace.” 

“ Whence do you come ?'* 

* I hail from Madm^," 

'• Do you ?' 

•' Ves, 1 do.” 

The couple slowly whispered to each other and asked— 

“ Are you really a Jyotishi?'* 

"Yes, I am, just try me." 

Again the couple talked in whispers, and at lri=t the man said— 

“ If you are really what you profess to be, just unravel my 
destiny. If you satisfy me, I’ll reward you. If you turn out an 
imposter, Ml simply cut off your head. So, take care." 

The Inspector, with all his courage was quite taken 
aback and inwardly deplored his fate for being mixed up in such a 
dangerous and difficult game. He felt that everything, even his 
life itself, depended upon his coolness and sangfroid* So, making 
the best of his circumstances and environments, he asked the man 
to shew him his palm. Intently looking at the open palm, he, 
in the jargon of a real astrologer, made mention of the pitri and 
matri rekha^ the urdha rekka, the line of life, the crosses in the 
girdle of Venus, the phases of the planets at the time of birth, 
the different signs indicating happiness and misery, the dasas of 
the grakas, and so forth. His statements were interspersed with 
Sanskrit quotations from standard astrological works and were 
uttered so vehemently, that he created an impression within a 
short time. He eloquently spoke to the following effect: 

“You're destined to conr-mand men and be a rajah on a small 
scale. You’ll own horses and elephants, and people will tremble 
on the merest mention of your name. The Feringhi Raj will 

5 
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■^bow down to you and will try to make a friend of you. Yo|t .«« 
already blessed with a wife true and devoted to you. But 
• a danger awaits you in the near future. There is a ohance of 
your being-hauled up in the Raj-dwar, So, take precious care ‘of 
your good self. But there is one thing. If you ofktpufah XQ 
'the goddess Kali and make- a human sacriHce all danger would 
be over, like the sun driving away darkness." 

The words effected a change in the couple, their suspicion 
passed away and they became as respectful as ever. Whispering 
'to each othcr'for some time, the man said, ‘Can you say, what 
■I am thinking about just at present?' The query sent a throb 
'through the heart of the pretended Yogi. The least false step, and 
his life will be in jeopardy. So, he thongfht within himself what 
•would be the most likely thing that could have arisen in the mind dl 
>'the man. A keen judge of human nature, as he was, he naturally 
inferred, that'the man must be thinking of dacoity and loot, and 
' he was right in bis conjecture. Haranguing in his usual clever 
!way he said— 

'^‘■You’re thinking of gain, and the gain is as sure to come as 
T am talking with you. As soon as you've finished your Kaii 
'pu)hh and made a human sacrifice, take a bit of the offered 
'^indur (vermillion) in the palm of your hand, rub the vermillion 
with human blood and then annoint your forehead with the stuf^ 
wherever you’ll then go, success would attend you like a vveritable 
.'Slave."*' 

All doubts, if they had any, vanished from the minds of 
the man and woman. They fell down at the feet of the holy 
■astrologer and asked him to fix a day for the Kali pujah. A 
coming amabasya (the last day of the darkside of the moon) was 
fixed upon, and the astrologer asked to be shewn the way to the 
Nilgiri Raj\ to which, as he had said, he was bound. He was 
afraid to prolong this risky -interview which may involve him in 
serious troubles and result in the sacrifice of his life. The man 
4:endered to our sly friend—the -Inspector—a couple of rupees by 
way of pranatni and went forth, with great alacrity, as his guide. 
After walking for some time, the man pointed out a pathway and 
then departed, a*fter bowing again and falling down at the feet 
of the Inspector with great reverence. 
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Chapter VL. 

One tnu$t be cool’« 

To- bait the-buU.. 

Our good friend Chandi-^—the ticket>o^ieave man—was enjoy- 
fng his /mkk^h one Bne morning arul seemed to be wrapt up In a 
reverie. His c^ie>building fell through on hearing the voice of 
the Inspector} who greeted'Chandi in a familiar fashion— 

“ How fares the world with- my good friend ?” 

“Your friend, Sir, I’m not worthy enough to untie the latchet^ 
©f your shoes.” 

? Aren’t you? f take you fbr a far better and wiser man than- 
many of the big-wigs *of tbe station.”" 

“ You’re so kind to a fallen man.” 

“Now, my friend, have you heard anything from Damria?”' 

“ I. may have.” 

“ Really \ But any information about them T Here are twenty 
dibs for your present necessities.” 

Counting over the money in the out-stretch'ed’palin of the 
ticket-of-Ieave man, the Inspector bided his time, when Chandi^ 
said— 

“ I’ve not been sleeping over- the affhir. FVe kept up" 
communication with Damria. He had met with an astrologer 
who said that his troubles will be o^^er, if he will make 
pujah to the goddess Kali and offer up a human sacrifice. 
Damria would dP what he had been told to do and had already 
secured a poor farmer’s btoy as his sacrifice. The pujah takes 
place on the next amabasya and; when it will be over at about 
midnight, he would go out for another dacoity for which his plans 
are lipe. He, however, lacks in men and has asked me to supply 
him with a dozen stalwart men, who are up to this sort of work.”' 

The Inspector was laughing in his sleeves, when he found that 
his clever dodges with Damria had taken effect. He, however, 
judiciously kept everything to himself and quietly said— 

“ Have you made up your mind to supply Damria with the 
necessary complement of men ?” 

“ How could I think of doing so, I’ve no following, and if I 
make any attempt to secure men, it will surely come to the know¬ 
ledge of the Authorities.” 

“ Fll undertake to supply you with men. So, please send word' 
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to. that effect to Damria. Once there, we wHI koow what to do* 
and whom to capture." 

The Inspector whispered something into the ears of Chandi; 
and they both laughed, although Chandi-shook his head and said-*- 

“ It will be a risky affair, but well worth the energies of a 
capable man. Since you, Sir, wish to be in it, Til be in the same 
boat with you. So, please be careful and circumspect in your 
selection. Everything depends upon the quality and pluck of. 
the men.” 

The Inspector then left Chandi, after wishing him all happiness' 
a,nd felicity. 

Chapter VIf. 

Oh, whal a dreadful sight, 

This type of might and right. 

It was a dark amabasya night. A keen wind was blowing 
from the Bay of Bengal, and the sky overhead wore a frowning 
aspect. Nothing was heard, beyond the unearthly cry of an owl 
or the distant bark of a pariah dog. Twelve men were proceeding 
cautiously through the Nilgiri jungles^ with the help of burning 
links, which they held in their hands. The leader of the gang, 
suddenly stopped and said, “ My friends, hear my directions once 
more. Everything will depend on the way you carry out my 
orders. So listen attentively. Take your seats in such a wajv 
as would enable you to sit right and left of any man or 
woman you will find there. Sit like guppets, till you hear me 
cough twice. Then fall upon your man or woman and try to- 
secure him or her effectively with cuffs and cords. Don’t wait a 
moment on hearing the pre-concerted signal. Success will depend 
upon your zeal and alacrity to obey orders. Mind, two of you 
behind the right and left of a man or, woman. I’ll be the pujafi^ 
and when Til find the opportune time, I will cough twice, that ia 
your signal. Have you understood me ?” 

The followers with one voice said, “ We fully understand you 
and will obey you.” 

They again went ahead and, after walking for a considerable 
time, came to a spot in which were seated a couple of men, 
a woman, and a boy. Several links were burning, and one could 
iwUcc, fruits, flowers, rice, and other ingredients for a pujah. 
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There was, however, no image of Kali, The two men were 
Damria and his brother, the woman was the wife of Damria, 
and the boy was a farmer's son brought in for sacrifice. Damria 
greeted the new comers, amongst whom was our friend Chandi 
and the inspector thorouglily disguised as a Brahman Pandit, 
The others were powerful, intelligent constables of the Balasore 
Police, picked up by the Inspector for the adventure of the night. 
Damria told them to sit down and when seating themselves they 
ever kept in sight the instructions previously given to them. Every 
one said, “Whetc is the image?’ Damria answered with a 
gloy of pride—“ I'll have nothing to do with clay and stones and 
sticks. In invoking the dreaded goddess, i'll have a living 
image, one made of flesh and blood. Here, good wife, get up and 
take your stand on the Vedu" 

The woman dressed up in a new, pink>bordered sari and 
decked with a profusion of flowers and garlands, stood up on 
the Vedi and the pujari (priest) was directed to do the needful. 
Incense was freely burnt, and tliere was a solemn silence. Beyond 
the mutterings of the priest, nothing was heard. Every eye was 
directed towards the woman, and it was evident she was under the 
influence of something supernatural, Damria and his brother 
were drinking heavily, and the woman too had her share of the 
libations. The new-comers did not partake of any wine, but 
consented to have their share, when the pujah will be over. 
Damria had no suspicion and he was seated, drinking merrily. 
Just at this stage, the so-called priest coughed loudly twice and 
the men fell upon Damria, his brother, and his wife. Damria 
and his brother were drunk and were easily entrapped. Not so 
the woman. She was a match for any man or a couple of men. 
Shaking off her captors with a force that laid them sprawling 
on the ground, she fled into the jungles^ but not before she had 
told her husband to take heart as she will be looking after his 
liberation. 


Chapter VIII. 

Why should I pray ? • 

i have my prey. 

The joy of the Inspector knew no bounds. He has made an 
important capture, and he marched off his men to Balasore. 
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Nothing transpired on the way^ and Damria> and his brother were 
safely lodged in the focal jfhil. The news of the capture spread 
far and wider and people from» the fnterior came fnto the station* 
to have a look at the many who was audacious and daring enough'^ 
to attack and rob a Civilian Joint Magistrate. The District- 
Magistrate and District Superintendent of Police were partrcularly 
happ/r as it saved their reputation. The Inspector, after his- 
famous hanir did not pass his time idly. With the aid-of Chandi,. 
he brought out the stolen property and the two dacoit» were 
finally committed by the District Magistrate to take their triaf 
at the Sessions which will be held at ik) distant date. The poor 
farmer’s boy was liberated and made over to his weeping-parents.. 
The trouble and worry of the authorfties did not cease with the- 
capture of Damria and his brother. It was freely told' by all 
sorts of men, that Damria’s wife had collected a laige gang of 
men and would even attack the Jari to liberate her husband.. 
Extra precautions were taken, and the guard at the Jail was- 
strengthened. The other members of the dacoit gang and the 
receivers of the stolen property were also hauled up to take their 
trial along with thefr leader. The Inspector was made much of 
and every Official in-the District patted htnron the back. He waS’ 
recommended to Qovernment for reward and promotion. 

Chapter IX. 

Wliile you are in the open, 

Keep your weather>eye open* 

The Sessions were just over. Damria was transported for 
life, and the members of his gang got various terms of imprison¬ 
ment ranging from five to ten* years. The local Authorities wanted 
to remove Damria from the local Jail, and with that purpose 
wrote to Government. They were directed to send the man to- 
Calcutta, and arrangements were made-to comply with the orders- 
of the local Government. Eighty men with guns and swords^ 
four Head Constables and two Sub*Inspectors under the orders- 
of a European Inspector were deputed to* escort Damria to- 
Calcutta. The authorities of the statron* had evidence upon which 
they could rely that Damria's wife had planned a rescue, and 
they, therefore, made his escort, as strong as possible, to overawe 
any attempt at rescue. ,. 
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One mernlngt the pHsoner left Balasore^ with his escort, who 
4na(]e a gvatid shew, dressed op, as they were, in iinifonns, with the 
aiecessiuy cotnpleitient of swords and fire-arms. They were told 
40 be careful and circumspect in their dealings with these men, 
4tad especially in their watch and ward over the prisoner. 

Chapter X. 

His steps were slow, 

His voice was low; 

Putting his finger to his lip, 

He caused his man to give the slip. 

- \ 

The prisoner and his escort crossed the Subamareh^ 
wont past Jellasore—Patna—and were on the outskirts of the 
Midnapore District. The European Inspector who was on horse¬ 
back, pulled out his ‘watch and on looking at it exclaimed. 
By Jovel twenty minutes past ten, iPs time to make a halt and 
pick up something by way of breakfast.” Addressing a big, 
tall Paf^’a^ivfith a flowing beard, he said, “Subadar Shaheb, choose 
your own camping ground and allow your men some rest* lt*s 
time to prepare your khannaP 

“Yes, Huzoor, replied the Subadar “ I’ve sent my man ahead 
to set up our camp. Don’t you see them at work? There, within 
the garden by the way-side, they are flxing the poles on the 
ground." 

A little way off) tents were being pitched for the officers, and 
choldaris for the men and prisoners. The camping ground was 
charming. It was within a garden open on all sides, but within 
hail of a village, which boasted of a bazar, a post office, and a 
Police outpost. The shade of the trees, underneath which the 
tents and chaldaris were pitched, was a source of great comfort 
to the tired Policemen, who laying their arms and accoutrements 
aside and making proper arrangements for the guard, at once ran 
off* to a tank to make their ablutions, some wdlt to the bazar 
to make purchases and others were busy firing their respective 
chtUas (fire-places). The Sub-Inspectors and Head Constables 
were huddled together in one short tent, where they were busy 
over their kukkas and chillums. The European Inspector was 
seated on a camp stool, snapping off* a peg of whisky and soda 
after a ride of twelve miles under a hot sun. He was indulging 
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in the edifying pastime of abusing hts hh^ama and directjng 
him to place Cchota, Hazri on the table in the twinkling of an 
eyd. The poor prisoner hand-cuffed and fettered^ as he was^ was 
quietly seated underneath a ckoldari. After his conviction, he 
was morose and taciturn and for a day or two declined to take 
any food. All of a sudden, his temper changed and he was jolly 
as a lark, so much so, that he did not scruple to cut jokes with 
his guard. He was particularly merry on that morning and was, at 
times, intently gazing ahead. He let his eyes wander forth, whilst 
nobody was noticing him, and his gaze was searching, betokening 
as it did, considerable anxiety and suspense, which he tried to 
.muffle up by wearing a feigned aspect of jollity. Just then, 
a pedler came to sell several sorts of fresh fruits. He was called 
here, there, and everywhere, and his stock-in-trade was almost 
exhausted. Coming up to the prisoner’s tent he said— 

** Won’t you buy something ? ” 

I’ve no money.” 

■“ The Sircar will pay for you, just pick up what you want." 

Coming up close to the prisoner, he whispered, “ Ajay,Jani.** 

Whatever it meant, it sent a thrill through the heart of the 
prisoner. He stood up and was trembling in every limb in conse¬ 
quence of sheer excitement. The cautious pedlar, putting his index 
finger on his lips, left the tent, without uttering another syllable. 
He speedily left the camping ground, wended his way through the 
fields, and was soon out of sight. Just after he had gone away, a 
milkman came in, accompanied by a servant. He had milk and 
dahi (curdled milk) for sale and carried on a roaring business. 
Speedily coming to the prisoner, he knocked off* his fetters with 
an instrument he had kept concealed in his person. He 
had also a key, with which he unlocked the hand-cuffs. Directing 
the prisoner to don his servant's clothes, he put a baudi on his 
head and hurriedly passed away, followed by the prisoner. Once^ 
in the open fields they saw several stout ponies with country-made 
saddles on their backs. Presently Damria’s wife rushed up to 
hef husband and fondly embracing him, directed him to get up 
on horse-back. As soon as they had taken their seats on the 
saddles; six men with (irc-arms, swords, and bows and arrows came 
out from underneath a culvert erected for draining the rush of 
accumulated water in the fields. They too, jumped up to their 
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saddles and, firing iC yon^'i^it tile victimized Policemen, at once 
rushed past at a furious gallop. The volley hit one or two Police¬ 
men and Tjroug'ht them to their senses. They did not even then 
realize, as to what had taken place. At once the cry went forth 
that the prisoner had ‘ escaped, and Policemen ran hither and 
thither, not knowing what to do and where to search. They 
kicked op a haloo-baloo, which brought to the garden a lot of 
people from the neighbouring village. They could not make out 
how the man got rid of his fetters and cuffs and contrived to 
escape unaided. The Policemen thought there was jadugiti in 
the matter, and shook their heads which meant that it would 
be u§eless to search for him, as he had recourse to means which 
were evidently supernafciral in character. The wounded Police-’ 
men were taken care of, and it transpiring that a lot of mounted 
men had fired their guns at the Constables. and taken away the 
prisoner along with them, the Inspector made up his mind tc* 
chase them. Securing several tats from the villagers, he caused 
his men to mount them and follow him. Accompanied by his 
Sub-inspectors and mounted men, the Inspector took the same 

road the dacoits had taken and rode as fast as the animals could ‘ 

* 

go. After covering several miles, he came to know, from enquiries “ 
made en route^ that the dacoits had gone towards the Nilgiii 
junghs. As it was gelling dark and as it would be dangerous to 
enter the jungles^ without proper escort, the Inspector reluctantly * 
retraced his steps and came back to the garden, where 
the tents had been pitched. Passing the night in the garden, 
he and his men went back to Balasore the next morning tired 
and disheartened and completely knocked up. The ire of the 
Authorities at this mishap was awful, and the officers and men were 
summarily punished. The Police, in full strength, headed by the . 
District Superintendent of Police scoured the jungles^ but no trace 
of the dacoits was found. They returned to their head-quarters 
after this thankless wild goose chase, thoroughly blown out and 
dts-spirfted. ’ ' 

Damria and his plucky wife, after this episode, were never* 
heard of. Perhaps, they had changed the venue of tlieir exploits . 
add were flourishing hi a congenial soil. • . 

- KHOGENDRANATH ROY, 
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A WRBAM OF THE DAK 

' It was suiiset-^a glorious sunset. -The sky w^as full of wfiite 
and rosy clouds floating down to the bills, as Nrtpendra sat 
' absorbed'in contemplation. He thought they were a little fleet of 
' cloud boats, bringing ^Fairies' to the Earth. 

“ Who were these beings?” said he to himself, ”:Surely they 
were not of this Earth.” 

There came first Ihe'Fairy of shadows wrapped tip fin a' doak Of 
twilight and with a star on her forehead. Shc'stood away from 
' the lingering sun-beams,-and 'extending her rod Of darkness to 
' them, said, " Go home, ye lingering sun-beams, go home, ye are'no 
longer wanted here, »rid yield your empire to me'* With these 
'■words she • chased them towards the West. The beams raced 
■across the hill and lawn and water, and passed into the fairy land. 

Then the Fairy of -shadows let down her curtains -round the 
i^Eai th, and hung out her star lamps and the great moon among 
Uhcm her chandelier, 

‘ ”.Let sus -stay a Utile longer,” pleaded . a large trumber -of 
flowoi'i 'together. ” Hut, no," said the Fairy, "you must shut'Up and . 
go to sleep. I have some of my own to bloom and fill the atr 
with delight." 

She-saw the birds to'^their nests anfl the beasts to their lairs. . 
She then called upon the insects in bushes and woods and 
mountains to <^fill the air with {/MEt music and hush the world 
'to-sieap- 

The shadows gradually deepened. The moon shone thvuugh . 
vapours and clouds. The streams trembled in nightly breeze 
like hen-pecked husbands amidst the sobs of their dariiog wives, 

** Come, sweet Sisters, come," said the Fairy of shadows, “ and 
role over the vast empire as your own, and report the conduct of 
my subjects to me before the Sun is up to-morrow." 
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Then there came forth the twin sisters—the Feiry'of Asleep* end 
the Fairy of dfeaiflh^twining in each otheFs arms. The m'eary and 
the innocent laid themselves down to sleep* The Fairy of dream 
then divided* and^ transformed < herself’{Rto>-three separate '■ntitles- 
and gave to-each a-name—the harlequin, the ugly, .an J th3 
{Peasant, and ^spread herself: over the sleeping .world.* 

Qradually as- night wore on, the moon went dmvn to 
rest The morning star rose and shone resplendent in the Eastern • 
sky, heralding the near approach of the morning.: The stars that' 
had come out in the evening, began to bUnk-and disappear'one by 
one. The morning breeze wafted gently- over hills and trees, when 
the Fairy Sisters met once more on the Earth. 

Gentle Sisters,”" said th'e Fairy of shadows, “ narrate to rtie the 
incidents- of the night. Tell me who my refractory subjects were 
and who their victimsoh, tell me all.”' 

The Fairy of sleep said, *' The day-labourers,-and' the innocent- 
and' pious persons are, as usual, thy loyal subjects. They attend: 
to the voice of' nature. The ambitious, the litigous, and the 
oppressive, to whom that voice comes as a distant sound,- confused, 
subdued, or modified through the mazes of their*passions and ’ 
inclinations, partially acknowledge thy supremacy, while those 
whose reason is altogether overruled- by passion, live In open 
rebellion. Besides these, Sister, thy cruel Cousin, Death, has been,, 
for the last iour years, bathing*the eyes of thy innumerable loyai 
subjects with tears-of’ blood and rending their hearts-with wailings 
and sobs night and day. Oh, how many a poor mother is wetting-, 
her pillows at night with unavailing tears, how many a discon¬ 
solate, lovely, newly-made widow is breaking her heart even-at 
this niorning hour with sobs-—each one of which comes-as if 
piercing through the soul. O! thy cruel Cousin has transformisd 
the most healthy and* delicious- months of the year—the spring 
time—*4nto a-deep melancholy season—a season* of constant fear, 
unrest, and weepingi She comes in three distinct shapes— 
thenar, the filagiti, and the eihUra\ as if one were not- sufficient 
to cast a gloom over thei^.subjects!* Like the Iceland spar shewing 
a double refraction, .she moves with a double shadow wherever she 
goes, one before and one behind,' too horrible to look at.” 

“ Ah, Sister,” said the Fairy of dream, ■'*'that which foMows-her^is- 
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the Demon- of Sin. The Demon gives her no rest—-‘..C3n—on’—he 
cries, and with a whip of scorpions urges her forward !” . 

“ Oh what a destiny 1” 

“ We, too, are fulfilling ours, dear Sisters/’ 

” Yes, yes, but not like her.” 

“ No, on the contrary, we give rest to the weary and wake them- 
lip refreshed, while you my sister. Dreamj shew a pleasant face to 
those who have a pleasant conscience in them-. To the wicked 
only you*shew your ugly face to infuse a terror in them with a view 
to reform them. To those,, however, who have little regard for 
truth in this world, you present your harlequin form, and with 
cups and bells dance about them so fast that they could make 
nothing of you in the morning.” 

The Fairy of dream smiled a .sweet smile, and said, “ I do more. 
I promi.se health to persons afflicted with disease^ ai^ riches to 
the needy. I restore to many a star-crossed and hapless Eloisa 
the fondest treasure of her heart. I console many a bereaved 
one with a sight of the lost object of affection. My treasury is 
composed of the most grotesque objects, from filthy rags to crowns 
of diamond, from the coarsest meal to the most sumptuous dinner, 
from the highest spiritual truths to the grossest objects of passion. 
But, gentle Sister of sleep, where was our Cousin Death ? as she 
came not with us to this Earth.” 

'* Sister, she Is a cousin by name. There is so mucli relation.siMp 
between her and ourselves as between Time and Eternity. The 
i^arth you know was not peopled all at once. We came in with 
the creation. She however belonged to the Uncreated Night— 
the rrimeval Darkness—called ATu/a rafrr. With the creation of 
Man she allied herself to Sin ; jbut she is everywhere in the 
universe, in the suns, moons, ano stars.” 

" Sisters,” said the Fairy of shadows, " we had a pheasant con¬ 
versation, no doubt; but you have to tell me yet the other incidents 
of the night.” 

“Yes, Siater. We witness every day with great pain the 
j^ufieiing.s of a large number of students—poor souks. They pa.ss 
the night very miserabb^ tos.sing their heads on their pi lows and 
sitting up on their bed.s at times as if they were in a delirium.” 

“Wiialis that for?” 
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*' They say for 

The University Commission " 

“ Ah me! They think they can do away with cratftming under 
the present system of education. I will tell you here, Sisters, an 
amusing story:—” 

Stye'S BfY \ 

• * A District Judge once heard in a private conversation that the 

amlahs of his court, without exception, take bribc.s. He was much 
irritated, and on the following day made a searching inquiry and 
found nothing against them. He, however, thought it prudent 
to put up iron knittings against the places where the public had 
hitherto free access, and thought he had thus efiTectually- put 
a stop to bribery. He did more, he hung up notices forbidding 
the public to grant any illegal gratification to his amtafts. A 
month passed and he thought no more of the charge of cor-ruption. 
When one evening he heard again to his surprise that bribery 
was going on, as usual. He was perplexed. He sent for his 
Peshkar and said :— 

‘Now tell me, Ptshkar^ candidly and truthfully, as if you were 
telling to one of your bosom friends, for I would not hurt you 
in the least, whether you all do take bribes. Don’t tell an untruth.' 

* Yes, Husdor^ we take.’ 

‘You take ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘In spite of my notices to the Public and the iron knittings I 
have put up. They have, Husoor, added importance to our offices. 
Formerly, we had almost to beg for speed money. Now we get 
the same beforehand, and much more than what we used to ^ 
h.ave before.’ 

‘ How ? ’ 

u' 

* We used to get pice. Now we get small coins thro’ the holes 
of the knittings.’ 

‘ Do the amlahs of other courts also take biibe.s ?* 

‘ Almost all without exception.’ 
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The Judge then burst out into a«lotid laugh • *tMh< of4^ed the' 
hnittings and the notiees to-bu pi^ed down>lit ones, 

*' Do you, Sister, blame the students for cramming P 
“ Not a. bit. Indeed I am very sorry for tbem.^ ., 

"Too many clever heads, r<h«ar,.have joined together in the 
Commission. Let us^ waft to see what a MLOCK.theyimey bring 
in, whether In the form of a rhomboid or scalene triangle to > 
inscribe their immortal names thereon.” 

The Fairies laughed together. 

To ho tontinuodo 
K. CHAKRAVARXK 
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SCIENCE AND ART 

SciBNCE. —M. ^ArAier has studied the frequertt and suddAh 
increase in juvenile crime. He has profoundly examined the 
cause of this, and has traced it to alcoholic heredity, not to the 
immediate and direct action of that *'poison,” but to its distant^ 
its hereditary action. To-day the excessive precocity in crime 
frightens judges and juries, as well as moralists. Alcoholism Is 
the trtost pov^erfnl agent of degeneracy. A drunkard gives birth 
often to an epileptic, an imbecile, or an idiot; why not to offspring 
With decisive tendencies to crime? But the descendant of a 
drunkard, although with a tendency to crime, can yet have that 
black spot removed by careful rearing. Education and good 
examples can successfully grapple with the defect. In the matter 
of nocturnal attacks there are three classes of criminals between 
e 6 and 20 years, for one between 20 and 30 years. In i$8S, the 
annual erhne—16 to 2d years of age—was 20 \ in it ^as 

J40—seven times greater. And note, that this augmentation in 
youthful crime ke^ps pace with the parallel progress of alcoholismt 
Generally, the"* adult criminal is found to be the son of a drinker, 
while being one himself is from pernicious comradeship. To 
remedy the terribly groining evil M. Gamier recommends social ' 
hygiene and moral agencies. Certain juveniles^ as well as adults, 
are criminals by instinct or nature: send such to an asylum, and 
not to a prison. But let the asylfH^ be directly under the state,^ 
with all tl^e guarantees against eva»on or premature discharge. 

The Minister of Agriculture organise^ during the close'" of last 
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November an exhibition of motors worked by alcohol. The 
French desire to prepare spirits from potato^t beet, and 
common wines. That means a competition with electricity 
and petroleum. They also desire to utilize the spirit for 
illuminating and heating purposes, ostensibly in the rural 
districts. In localities where there is no gas, industrial alcohol 
has an opening for the working of fixed engines and as a motive 
power for automobiles. The exhibitidn did not do more than 
bring the question well to the front: the price of alcohol is high, 
and as a force-generator it Is weak. For illuminating and 
domestic purposes it can find a place in economic industry. 

Smyrna figs are an aliment patronized by nearly all countries. 
In the United States, the attempts made to cultivate the fruit 
have been intelligent and incessant. The experiments are costly 
and complicated to introduce the insect so essential for securing 
fecundation of the flowers. An enormous quantity of figs are 
consumed in the United States, as in Great Britain. Germany, 
indulges in the fruit to a much less degree, while Holland, Italy, 
and France are only nominal consumers. But large quantities of 
dates are eateui The culture of figs is one of the main industries 
in Smyrna; their preparation for the markets of the world is a 
local speciality, while the prices obtained are satisfactory, and 
constitute the living for a populous region. It is in the valley of 
the Aldin, that the harvest of the fruit is made. The culture of 
the fig in 1874 produced 6^ million kilogrammes; it attains- 
actually 20 millions. The qualities of figs are various, and depend 
on their place of growth. There are always on the same tree 
two varieties of figs ; one for consumption, the other for distilla¬ 
tion. The poorest kinds of the fruit are purchased by Ajistria, for 
conversion into a kind of coffee when roasted for her population. 
Fig trees commence to bear f^on their sixth year, and are in 
their fullest state at fifteen years. The frhit ripens In August; 
then it is gathered, and spread in the air for three or six days 
to dry. That efTected, the figs are placed in sacks, that contaia 
1x4 kilogs.—2SP lbs.; tying the sacks two by two on the backs 
of camels, to reach the nearest railway station for Smyrna. The 
first arrival of the new crop ^ the occasion of a festival in the 
City, as thousands of families then secure employment' in 
washing,* drying, and placing the fruit in boxes. The sale of the 
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reserted %s, extends from the end of August till the, commence¬ 
ment of November; then the inferior figs are offered for sale* 
Figs suffer ftom malady—the ” bursava which commits great 
ravages. 

It is the tirae*honored custom, deliver the grand Boule¬ 
vards, from the commencement of Christmas till a few days 
after the New Year, to a toy-fair, when the dealers in these 
articles erect little huts or shanties, to dispose of the novelties 
which germ in the Parisian workman’s mind, for over twelve months. 
These playthings and knick-knacks do not necessarily exclude 
gracefulness and ingenuity. To confess the truth for some 
yearst there has been an absence of originality, a little too many 
of the same models. The native industry seemed to be falling 
asleep, and the foreigner was left a clear field to walk over. To 
** wake up,” the zeal of the Parisian producers, M. Lepine, Prefect 
de Police, had the idea to open a competion, between artizans 
or workmen and inventors of modest toys selling between one sou 
and 3 francs; a sum of 7,000 frs. was to be given in prizes, as 
well as rewards in nature by celebrated artists. The exhibition 
of the competing lots took place in the Tribunal of Commerce; 
700 models were contributed, and the wholesale makers also sent 
in a lot separately higher priced articles that were not distin¬ 
guished by any great novelty. The painter Jerome contributed, 
to reward the winners—a woman selling a basket full of toys, dolls 
&c.; M. Oetailte, an Alpine huntsman; M. Fbrniet, for a monkey 
wearing a man's hat, and indulging in grimaces at the head of 
a cock he pulls out of a pot. Regumey, for whom there is no 
art if it be not Japanese, presented a Jap lady, with a califourchon 
upon a cat The “professional” makers supplied soldiers 
presenting arms; a Boer, a Chinese, a French policeman, 
with a white truncheon. There is a play of patience; the 
round world is divided into 64 pieces, and children are 
kept quiet while placing the pieces in their right position. 
The unseizable Boer, the steerable balloon, and .the parachute—• 
an old chest-nut were popular. A steam boat cut from a bit of 
wood, as it marches, it puffs steam from a piece of carbide of 
calcium. There U a little cannon that you charge by the mouth ; 
you are invited to blow into the breech, when the contents cover 
your face, In a large fire place, sleeps a baby; its nurse has gone 
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to gossip, and Santa-Claus comforts i,t by a shower of bonbons.. 
,A funny toy is a horse on the top o( a barrel; the latter ia set 
rolling by clock work, and the horse struggles tp fecep its place. 
There is a another toy that draws; you place some grains of 
wheat on a board, and a mouse at once approaches^ nibbles a 
short time, and scuttles back to its hole. 

Art. —The “ Society of Internationalists,” has been founded 
by 28 French and 12 foreign painters. They are all presumed 
to be the of their profession. It is a kind of copy of the 

French Academy, For the annual exhibitions, three foreign 
artists, not necessarily “ immortals,” are invited to contribute to 
the exhibition some of their principal works, but it is not reijuired 
that they be indispensably new or recent. It is thus hoped ta 
make the foreign products more familiar to the French, President 
Loubet opened the show. The “ two ” foreigners on the present 
occasion are Franz von Lenbock of Munich and Whittler~an old 
acquaintance of the Parisians, M. Lenbock, has sent his portrait 
of the late Prussian Minister, MiqucI, which is a remarkable 
paintir^, whose eyes have a flxed and hard look that fascinates^ 
while apparently reading your thoughts. All the life, all the 
force of the picture He in that detail. There is no more powerful 
painting in the salon, if it be not the same artist’s other tableau 
of a fellow townsman, the famous Doellinger, the adversary of 
the dogma of infallibility; who by his pupil appears from the 
side of his chair seemingly pleased with his meditation, but at 
some time imparts to his countenance a strange es^pression. M, 
Whittier contributes four tableaux of small dimensions, not of 
marked importance, yet very interesting, and connecting with the 
“age of harmonies.” His Cigah is a good Bgurc of a young girl 
nuo. His best work, the portrait of his mother, is in the Luxem¬ 
bourg Gallery. He is a colourist, eminent and subtile { he^IiRsi 
not only enthusiastic admirers here, but copyists. His inftuepce 
will never extend to becoming chief of a school. M. Carrier- 
Bellcnse exhibits a portrait of Mllc-Chassaing in ^Pompsidour 
costume. There are some charming landscapes by Dagnaux. 
Quignon, and Boucher. Mile. Helasalle has a good painting of 
Ponf de Londrek’ There are but few pieces of sculpture ; two are 
excellent; “Sada-Yacco,” by M. Bernstamm, and “Coqueliu 
Cadet," in the role of the Maladc imaginaire. 
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• As the general elections are near, the Municipal Council is 
warmly discussing the questions of posters and their colo*urs; 
ought they to he subject to Draconian decrees, restraining the 
bill stickCfs front disfiguring the city monuments for weeks, 
pasting all the colors of the rainbe v/ on the Lion of Belfort, and 
paying the same attentions to the statue of the Repul^Hqui? 

M. Edouard Detaille, the artist, has proposed, that we should 
do for the sign-boards of shops, what Jules Cheret has accomr 
pushed for the aj^Ju or posters—to make them artistic. M. Detaille 
leaves his project in the hands of the Prefect de Police, personally 
he will give what little time he has from his ordinary occupation, 
to* bring the idea ^to a successful conclusion. The matter has 
created not a little dissent in the artistic world, which considers 
the plan, a return to fourteen centuries ago—that is progress 
backwards. On the other band, some leading artists affirm that 
the project, instead of being hastily dismissed, could be worked 
so as to add to the taste and picturesqueness of shops, whoso 
sign boards would become attractive and ornamental, realising 
art, beauty, and gracefulness, as visitors to Rerne, Rotterdami^ 
portrech, Nuremberg, and many other cities may recall. There the 
sign-boards are to be studied. Detaille can send in a composition 
for the sign-board of a military tailor—and others could follow. 
By the association of porcelains, faience^ copper, and hammered 
iron, very pretty efifects are to be obtained. Detaille is an energetic, 
and persevering man ; his plans will be better comprehended in 
the contemplated show of artistic 
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SOME INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE 

HIMALA YAS, 

A question of some scientific interest was recently discussed as 
to whether the Himalayas do or do not exercise an attractive 
force proportionate to their magnitude. It is a problem which 
would, at present, hardly admit of a satisfactory solution : but if 
a question were asked what would India be without the snowy 
range, we would answer it in the following way, shewing in an 
indirect way the great benefit which the Himalayas confer on the 
country, 

I. The rivers which water the plains of the Panjab, namely 
the Indus, the Jumna, and the Ganges, with their tributaries, 
which clothe the soil of Northern India with perpetual verdure, 
would disappear, and the whole condition of the place would be 
so altered that we would scarce know it. 

II. The soft, balmy south wind which had been the theme 
of poetry from a very ancient time, and which comes with a 
canopy of clouds surcharged with warm vapour, and sailing at the 
rate of 20 miles per hour and 2 or 3 thousand feet in altitude, 
would not, on account of extreme remoteness, reach the Polar 
regions to veer round and become north wind, the Pole 
being the axis or the turning ground on which they change their 
name and direction. This important office is done by the 
Himalayas. 

III. The alternate diurnal current of air to and front the 
Himalayas known by the name of Dhun breeze^ which, on one 
hand, tempers the extreme cold of the north, and on the other 
hand, cools and purifies the heated atmosphere of the plains would 
also disappear. The two diurnal currents alluded to perform very 
important offices jn the economy of nature. During the night, 
the atmosphere all along the external ranges undergoes a change. 
The mountain air is cooled and condensed to recover its bulk and 
weight which it had lost during the day by the intrusion of heated 
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air, and recovering, restores the equilibrium by forcing the intruder 
back to the plains. 

IV. The .seasons Which are so marked in the plains would be 
altered to such an extent as to giw us a winter not worth its name 
during the winter solstice, and a burning summer would prevail 
throughout the year resembling the climate of Morocco. 

The geological survey of the Himalayan regions has added 
little to the knowledge or benefit of this country. Beyond super¬ 
ficial structure, colour or species of rocks apparent to the eyes, 
nothing very important has been made known to us. Nothing 
hae been discerned to justify the name of Ratnakara^ so fondly 
given by the ancients to the Himalayas. Much of them is desolate 
and inaccessible; and if travellers now and then venture to 
explore these regions, they too, like the Alpine tourists, do so, 
to spend their holidays in admiring what is grand, sublime, and 
beautiful in nature. Experts have rarely been in these regions; 
and while the Altain and Ural regions have been better explored, 
the net result of the geological exploration is almost nothing of 
commercial importance. 

If wc divide the Himalayan regions into five zones, namely, 2 
to 4,000 feet above the level of the sea, 3 to 7,000 feet, 7,500 to 
10,000 feet and from 10,000 to 12,000 feet, we can, in a small way, 
venture to describe the natural history, botany, and geology of the 
Himalayas. 

It has been said by Sir J. Herschel that about 10,000 feet above 
the sea % of the atmosphere is below us and at 18,000 feet %. 
The stratum of air becomes more and more attenuated, and the 
still higher regions become inaccessible to travellers. These are 
the regions of perpetual snow. 

In all the mountains of secondary order in the Himalayas snow 
remains until the rains. Numerous cascades are formed by the 
melting of snow which descend in falls of several hundred feet 
each, in the winter when the sun can have little power of melting 
the snow, innumerable boiling springs serve to insure a supply of 
water to the benefit of great rivers. 

1 n the Terai at an elevation of 2 to 3,000 feet. Rice, B.irley, 
Wheat, and Mustard are cultivated. Burgera is also cultivated 
extensively for oil expressed from the seed. The tree fiowers 
in September, but the fruits are n«t ripe till the latter part of 
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Oct6bei' or November the latest* At an elevation <sf about 4,000 
feet the Bhinra tree (Bassfa butyracea) which supply Phulail and 
Kutonj or Chestnut grow in full vigor. The GonJhj Rob Amlaj 
Pudera, Tumbri, RitUj Khusera, Gurmehalj the climbing fern— 
Zinzibcr* and the beautifully blue Tita khana gtow* There are 
groves of trees among which plantain is conspicuous. 

At an elevation of between 5,500 and 8,doo feet above the level 
of the sea, the vegetation is totally different. The Mund^r of 
Bengal, the Tree-ferns, the Palm, and a species of timber tree called 
Kissopa in Nepal, and Rockclove are abundant. The Rhodo-^ 
dendroH) the Chimool, and Monbe are to be seen. The last is the 
sweetest wild fruit, as well as the “ Gunjoor *’ an orange fruit and 
the Rapsberry. 

There are other fruit trees which grow at this elevation. In 
the woods and glades are to be found “ Bhoonja Madan ” and the 
twining " Golghumia” with purplish blossoms, which as well as 
the capsules are eaten by the inhabitants of the place. The Nigla 
bamboos which attain a height of about 30 feet are the most 
Useful trees. Baskets and mats are made of them and these are 
neatly done. 

At an elevation of about 10,000 feet above the sea, the Silver 
Fir, Rhododendron, Jumna Cherry, Mountain Ash, the Sephula of 
the Bhutiahs, Bhoo! Kaput, and Ac^itum grow. The Birch, 
Willow, and Junipur are to be found at a still higher elevation. 

The Rocks generally found are Mica slate, Lime stone, 
QuartjJose, Gneiss, Soapstone, Crystalline and Slaty quarts, Horn 
blende, Felspar &c. 

Besides Sheep and Goats, black Bears abound ai art 
elevation of about 8,000 feet. They feed on locusts and are fond 
of Rowan fruit. Pheasants are compion in the woods. Butterfly 
of nature’s choicest Colours delight the wondering eyes of 
romantic travellers. 

At a still higher elevation the wild Goat and the snow Pigeorl 
are to be found. Partridges^ Tigers, and Leopards are common in 
the lower mountains. 


K. P. CHAKRAVARTl, M.B. 
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III. 

lAUTllORlTlKS c The f^ahAv/itnsa^ Dipatvama^ RajdwAityA, and •RAjatatHakar^!\ 
On the wide estinyy which parts the long and narrow strip 
of the peninsula of Kalpentyn from the north-west coast of Ceylon, 
where the waves tumble with a dull thud oh the shingly beach 
and a few Ashing boats float In^ily on the water is buiit the little 
port of Puttulaiii far up the inlet ou the side of the mainland^ 
forming the capital of the revenue district of the name. In the 
thick forests on all sides and in the wilds beyond scarcely anything 
grows in the shape of vegetation except the cocoanut and palmyra 
palms. Although the town and district of Puttulam possesses 
nothing to charm the traveller or to attract the tourist the region 
has been hallowed for over twenty centuries as the place where the 
Sinhalese colonists first lauded, and where they formed their first 
settlement. According to tht ancient tradition up this strait came 
the barque of Wijaya, the son of Raja Sinhabahu, in the year 
B.C. 543 , on the very day that the Buddha died. While drifting down 
with the tide towards the coasts of South Ceylon, Wijaya sighted 
Adam*s Peak when he changed his course, and espying land steered 
straight in the direction of the mountain.* The vessel touched 
land somewhere near the modern Futtalarn, ' in the division of 
Tambapann.’ 

Exhausted by the fatigues of the Journey Wijaya and his com¬ 
panions stretched themselves on the shore with their bands 
resting on the sands. On raising their hands they observed 
that their palms bad become copper^coloured, and the astonishment 
of the strangers burst forth in the exclamation ' Tnmhtupparuingix' 
copper-coloured. ‘From this circumstance,' explains the old chroni¬ 
cler, ‘these wilds were first called Tambapanni,’ an epithet which 

* Rajaivaliya (Gunasekhara’sJranslation), p. i6. 

« A 
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w^s after applied to the whole island and may still be recognised 
in the classical appellation of Taprobane. 

As they stood on the saiid.s, obaf*rving an anchorite at the foot 
of a tree (he whole party led by Wij;-»,ya advanced to meet him 
enquiring what this land was. "The land is Lanka’* replied the 
anchorite. He then blessed them, and sprinkling them with holy 
water out of his pitcher and tying charmed threads on their hands 
vanished out of sight, after having provided them with a counter 
charm against enchantment. It is said that as the Buddha lay dying 
at Kusenaia, (?) he enjoined the god Sakra (ludra), who had gather¬ 
ed with the other dewas round the bed of the expiring ^ige, to guard 
Lanka. “Wijaya, sou of king Sinhabahu,” s&id the Buddha, "Vith 
seven hundred followers have come from the land of Lala and 
have landed in Lanka: my faith, O, Chief of gods, will be brought 
to Lanka, hence protect the prince, his men, and Lanka.” In 
obedience to the'eommand of the sage, Sakra bade ‘the lily-coloured 
god' (Vishnu) take charge of Lanka; and the latter, the legend 
continues, forthwith departing through the'air alighted in the island 
and appeared to Wijaya, standing at the foot of a tree in the guise 
of an anchorite. Vishnu, the Aryan god, has for centuries been 
associated with the island first in pre-historic times as the leader 
of the ‘mortal’ hosts who overcame the ‘demon’ forces of Mali 
and Surnali, and in later ages as Ram^ hing of Oude, who conquered 
the tj'raut of Lankapura. The Buddhist legend of the dedication 
of Ceylon to the god has further fostered the growth of the cult 
of Vishnu that some of his emblems were adopted by the successors 
of Wijaya for their arms, and he is still worshipped by the Sinhalese 
as the tutelary divinity of the island. 

Immediately after one of Wijaya’s followers although warned 
by the Prince not to leave his company followed a dog that came 
up, saying to himself, "Where you see dogs you may look for 
a village.” When the errant follower had proceeded some distance 
after the dog, he came to a pool of water. Seated close to the 
water he saw the dog’s mistress, a Vakska maiden, sitting spinning‘s 
thread under the shade of a tree whom he mistook for an ascetic.” 
When he saw this tank and the anchoress sitting beside it, he 
bathed and drank from the pool, and as he was stopping ashore 


* Compare Odyssejf x. 220. 
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with some edible roots-he had collected and lotos leaves containing 
water, the Fafca'/iiTCi starting up called out: “Thou art my prey.” 
The man stood speil-bouud unable to stir at the strange voice, 
but, says the Mahawansa (probably referring to the Hesh- 
eating habits of the natives), because the (charmed) thread was 
tied (on his hand), she could not devour him; and although she 
begged him to give hor tho thread, but all to no avail. She therefore 
laid hold of him, and cast him bellowing loudly* into an under¬ 
ground cave. Wijaya’s companions however continued to slip away 
from him one by one, and were ‘one by one caught and shut up in 
the cave,’ until the Prince was loft alone. Seeing that none of his 
followers came back 'Wilaya became anxious for their safety, 
and seizing his arms set out in search of his men. Ho traced 
tho footsteps ojily leading down to the water, but there were no 
marks to indicate that anyone had come out. He saw the anchoress 
there and, thinking that it was through her he missed his 
attendants, asked her as to how she hud di.sposcd them of. 
“What are thy attendants to me? Prince” she replied; “Drink 
and bathe thy,self.” Then perceiving that she was a Yakshini 
(enchantress), cognizant of his rank, Wijaya resolved in a moment 
on what course to adopt. Drawing his bow, and calling aloud 
his name, (?) he sprang on her, and having secured her by the neck 
with a naraoha-noose, seized her hair with his left hand, and 
drew his sword with his right'f exclaiming “Slave, deliver up 
my attendants: or I will put thee to death,” The terrified native 
begged for her bfe. “Lord, grant mo life:" she pleaded, “1 will 
give tlieo a kingdom, I will serve thee as thy wife, and do every¬ 
thing that thou mayst wish.” To secure himself against any future 
danger (treachery) he forced the Yakshini to swear fealtyj to him, 

80 that he bound her to him with the solemn sanction of an 
oath, but the event .shewed that the precaution was unnecessary. 
He had now only to call for his men, when they were forthwith 
restored. The rudeness of her former behaviour was only exceeded 
by the warmth of the welcome which she extended to them. These 
people must bo famished^ she declared as ' she set before them 
rice and othefr food, and all kinds of shops’ stores,’ once the property 
of merchants, who bad formerly fallen a prey to her. When the 

* Compare X 241. J Comp.are x. 290, 343. 

t Compare Oth'suy yi, J94. 321. ^ O^yxsev x. 463. 
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at|endai)ts had diiessed the rice aud iirst served the Prin6e/the 

-whole band feasted themselves on the bounty of the Yakshini. 

The Prince repaid her courtesy hy oflfering her a share of the meal 

-which her hospitality had provided, Delighted at this attention^^ 

Wijaya’s erstwhile captive transformed herself into a lovely young 

native princess (Kuveui hy name) bedecked in jewels and ornamenta. 

She soon captivated the Prince with her charms, and Wijaya 

considering the advantages he would gain by a connection with her 

became her guest. Kuveni took Wijaya with her* to the 

shade of a banyan tree, ‘where she caused a sumptuous bed to 

arise, enclosed with curtains as with a wall, and perfumed with 

the most fragrant odours, while outside the seven hundred wairiora 

slept around their Prince.’ Wijaya was awakened at night hy the 

sound of music and song which hurst on his ear, and enquired 

whence they proceeded. Kuveui thinking this a g<>od opportunity 

to seize the country for her loverj as she appre^iended death 

at the hands of the Yakehan for having allied herself with 

the stranger, described to. him^the state of afiGairs, and gave him such 

directions as would enable him to make himself master of the 

island. "To the lord of Sivivattapuraf the Taksha city hard 

by has been brought a bride, the princess Pusamitta from the 

city of Lankapura said Kuveni, " Her mother Eondanamika 

has accompanied her. There is a great festival on the occasion 

of her being conducted. The sounds of revelry proceed from there, 

and the gathering is very large. This very day slay the Takshas^ 

hereafter you will get no chance/* Thus urged the Prince took 

counsel with Kuveni as to how beat he might destroy the Yakshas who 

were invisible. The Yakshini offered to go among his followers and 

give them a signal for the onset, A loud yell told them that all was 

right; and the Sinhalese led by Wijaya fell on the unarmed Yakshas, 

in the midst of their revels. Taken completely by surprise, the 

Yakshas wore mown down with great slaughter under cover of 

the night, which prevented them from either judging of the nurabera 

of their assaillauts or the character of the foe, whose presence 

among them was unsuspected. Wijaya cut down with his own 

hand the Yaksha King Kaiasena, and assumed his ifegnlia. His 

men followed their Chieftain’s example and donned the vestments 

-- — —--- 

* Odyssey x, 347- t Loggala— liajaioaliya. 

t Loyg-ila - JKn/axc'a/rya. ^ 
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of the slaughtered Yahehas. The Sinhalese victory was complete. 

effectually broke the neck of the Yakaha resistance, and laid the 
whole country at the feet of Wijaya, The victor continued for a few 
days iu the Yaksha capital, till he returned to the place where he had 
first lauded. There Wijaya founded a capital and called it Tanibapanni 
from the description which his warriors gave of the new country. 
In the heart of the fore.st about twelve miles north-<east of Puttalani 
have been discovered the ruins of a oity which has been identified 
as Wijaya’s capital, while two miles beyond Puttalam is a plain 
and tank called Tammana wHa, which tradition sa}s was the 
residence of Kuveui. Bemains of rongh-hewn stone posts which 
probably supported |;he wooden structures of the public buildings, 
and the foundations of other edifices can be clearly traced ou 
Tammana Adanuja, the mound of Tammana/* as the place is 
still known. On the site of Tammana wila not many years ago, 
a large subterranean chamber was discovered biiilt iu with ancient 
brick-work, furnishing a unique confirmation of the truth of tho 
old Sinhalese chronicle. Unfortunately, however, before any attempt 
could he raado at scientific inspection or steps taken to preserve 
the structure, the ancient masonry was .destroyed and the materiala 
excavated and finally taken away.* 

As Wijaya organized a central government at Tammana Nuwara 
where he ruled, his followers spread themselves and formed settle¬ 
ments throughout Lanka, tho now Sinhala, as the country came to. 
be called from the fact of its having been overrun by Wijaya—the 
scion of the Sinhabahu royal family. 

As was stated, Wijaya’s ministers planted villages in different 
parts of the country. The Minister Anuradha founded the famoua 
village of Anuradhagama on the hanks of the river Kadambari. 

In tho reigns of Wijaya*s successors the village developed intn 
the great capital of Anuradbapura, the centre of Sinhalese kingly 
rule for upwards of fifteen centuries, and scarcely to he surpassed 
by any city of ancient or naodern times in the vastness of its 
area as in the splendour and magnitude of its public edifices, 
Tho Pnnce’b Pnvohikt, the Brahmin Upatina, found the village of 
Upatissagama supposed to have stood in the .vicinity of Hethpola 
in the Seven Provinces, about twenty-four miles of Karuiiegala.'f^ 

* Thr Taprohanirtn, Vol. i, p. 43. 
t Dutt’s History of Civilization in India,. 
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Throe other Sinhalese chiefs planted settlements at Udeni, Uruwela» 
and Wijit.ipura. The country having been thus colonised, all the 
Sinhalese chiefe assembled before the Prince and entreated him. 
to assume tlie crown. Wijaya, however, signified his unwillingness 
to be crowned without a Kshairiya maiden of his race and rank 
for his queen. For a wife of Aryan blood and Kshatriya lineage 
for their Prince, the Sinhalese chiefs who were most anxious for 
his coronation, tiuned tlmir attention to the opposite coast, where- 
Aryan colonists who- had come by sea from Guzerat under a prince 
had planted the Hindu kingdom of Pandya. For this, 
object an embassy was despatched to Madura, the Pandyavi 
capital, bearing valuable gifts of pe.arls .and‘geras. The Sinhalese 
envoys presented their gifts and letters to the king and 
announced their mission. “Of a royal virgin^' said the envoys 
as they stood before the I^andiyan king, “ Wijaya,.son of Sinhabahu, 
the Conqueror of Lanka, stands in need to be crowned along with 
him.” The king having consulted his ministers decided to send 
)iis own daughter, as also ninety-nine noble maidens, the 
daughters of his ministers whom he had won over with gifts, for the 
Sinhalese chieftains. Having adorned his own daughter wdth every 
species of gold ornament that suited her rank, and granted her 
elephants, horses, chariots and slaves as dowry, he caused her 
to be accompanied by the ninety-nine maidens. The whole company 
embarked in a vessel and landed at a port on the north-west coast 
which has since been called Mahalola (Mantola) the great port 
from the large concourse that assembled there on the occasion. 
When Wijaya heard of the Princess*' arrival, considering it im¬ 
possible that the Princess could live with him as long as he remained 
in the same house with the Yafcehini explained his situation to 
Kuveni, who had borne him two children—-a boy and a girl called 
Disala and Jivahatta. “A royal mahlen,’' said Wijaya, ‘Hs a timid 
creature, hence it is fitting that you should repair to .some other 
place, leaving the children with me.” “ I fear the Yakshas,” replied 
Kuveni “having slain or caused the death of many of them for 
thy sake ; deserted by both parties, whither can I betake myself.’* 
“Within my kingdom," .said he “ to any place thou cboosest, free 
of the Yakshas; and I will support thee with a thousand h(di 
otierings.” But the broken-hearted Avoman, having nowhere 
else to turn with her two children traced her steps to 
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the city of Lankapura.* Leaving her children outside 
ventured inside the town. Alarm spread throughout the city 
as the Yakshm recognised their old enemy who they feared 
had again come to spy them out. In the tumult which 
her presence occasioned in the city one of tke Yakshas fiercer 
than the rest slew the unfortunate Kuveui with a single blow 
of his sword. Her uncle proceeding out of Lankapura saw the 
children outside the city and having discovered they were Kuveni's, 
told them their mother’s fate and bade them quickly flee. They 
fled from the spot to the wilds round Ailana s Peak where they 
settled, and multiplying by marriages in course of time they 
dwelt in tliut hilly coftntry. Tins is the origin of the Yeddas. The 
tradition is still current among these primitive woodmen.^* The 
Veddas of the Mugan or Bandara waruge clan, from whom the 
Veddi princes were chosen from time immemorial claim descent 
from a Sahara and Sahari —a royal hunter and huntress. The tale 
of the royal foresters have floated down from a dim past when 
the scattered remnant of the Yakshas who had escaped Wijaya’s 
sword took refuge under Jivahatta and Disala in the woody fast- 
nes-ses round Adam’s Peak, whose name of Sabaragammrawa 
* himtePs laud’still preserve the memory of the 'V^'eddi settlement. 
Here even as late as the fifteenth century the Veddas were to be 
found in considerable numbers,§ but they have since retreated to 
more secluded recesses before the advance of civilized men. 

“The messengers of the Pandyan King presented to Prince 
Wijayathe royal virgin and the gifts they had brought from Madura. 
Wijaya having pleased the envoys with his warm welcome, and 
open hospitality bestowed the maidens on his chiefs according to 
their dignity. Then the whole body of his ministers having 
assembled together in due form anointed him king over the island, 
and celebrated a great festival of rejoicing. Soon after King 
Wijaya with much pomp invested his royal bride with the dignity 
of Queen-consort” The ritual of the inauguration of the 
Sinhalese monarch is set forth at length in the Pali gloss to the 
Mahawansa which preset ve the oldest form of the ceremony. 


* R. A. S. J. (C.li.) 

t Mnhuwansa ; M. D. Loysa J. R. P. S. (C.B.) 8 i p. 113. 
f Taprobanian voi. i, p. 50 ; ed- vol. ii, p. 177. 

^ Sclalihim Sattiiesa (Moready’s translation). 
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!rhiOii"h the ceromonial underiVent considerable chan^jcs in the 
centulries that followed as will subsequently be noted the rites 
performed at the consecration of King Wijaya were substantially 
observed in the crowning of his successors till the fall of tho 
Sinhalese kingdom twenty centuries later. 

Wijaya rewarded the devotion 'f his chieftains With a royal 
bounty, and secured the goodwill of his father-in-law by a yearly 
gift of costly pearls Valued at two lakhs. Age and reason 
had sobered the wild fury of his impetuous youth ; and like many 
another hero of antiquity, "Ifing Wijayaj having,*' it is recorded, 
"attained the wisdom of elcperience abandoned his u,»-mor vicious 
courses, and exercising authority ovei the whole of Lanka with 
righteousness and mercy reigned in tho city of Tamraparni for 
the full space of thirty-eight years." Stricken with remorse his 
miud went back to the earlier days of the Conquest and especially 
to the Yaksha Princess whom he had deserted. Blooding on 
the fate of Kuveni a vague fear took possession of him, until 
his disordered imagination saw the disembodied spirit of the 
Yakshini prowling about in the form of a tiger with a glass tongue 
ready to devour him. Wijaya, however, shook oT his malady but 
with return' of reason came other thoughts no loss harrowing. 
Finding that his days were drawing to a close tho old 
King became anxious about the succession to the realm which his 
sword had won.” “I am advanced in years” meditated the far¬ 
sighted Monarch, “and no son is born unto me, and this kingdom 
which I have founded with such toil will perish with my death. 
1 shall therefore in order to secure tho kingdom send for luy 
younger brother Prince Sumittra.” Having consulted his ministers, 
a precaution which ho appears to have always taken before 
embarking on any important undertaking—Wijaya carried out his 
resolution by dispatching a letter to the court of Siuhapura but 
before tlie envoys returned the grim old Sinhalese Conqueroi* 
passed away. 


EDWARD W. PERERA. 
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THE P/ONEtRS OF PROGRESS tN BKMgAL 

II. 

The indifference on the part of Government towards the eni- 
ploym?nt of the people had prevented the Christian Missionaries 
from carrying out their plans to the extent they wished it. But< 
Under the Government of Lord Moira, afterwards Marquis of 
Hastings, thing' assumed a different aspect. Although the 
leading men ir England were against the moral and intellectual 
improvement of the people, Lord Moira determined to carry out 
his own plan of action He repudiated the policy that the Indiari 
Empire should rest on the ignorance of the people: ^nd begad 
to give an impetus to national education. He gave encourage¬ 
ment to Babu Jainarain Ghosal of Benares who was anxious to 
establish a seminary for imparting education in English. This 
institution was established, and it is .still in existence. He also 
encouraged Mr. May; the Missionary at Chinsurab, who had esta¬ 
blished a number of schools, by the contribution of Rs. 6oO 
per month. 

Thi^'chaUgc in the policy of Government infused hopes into 
the Serampore Missionaries : and they began to adopt measures 
towards the diffusion of knowledge among the people. The first 
step taken in this direction was the compilation of a pamphlet 
named “ Hints relative to native schools, together with an outline 
of an Institution for their extension and management.” This 
pamphlet advocated a system of education through the vernacular. 
It embraced 'several elementary works, iiitended to impart a 
knowledge of orthography and of the grammatical structure of 
the Bengali language ; a vocabulary of three or* four thousand 
of the words in general Use, and a simple treatise in arithmetic,' 
This elementary instruction was to be supplemented by an outline 
of the solar system, a compendium of geography, a pbpulaf 
|reatise on natural philosophy, a historical and chronological 
9 
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'treatise, and a compendium of the doctrines^ ethics* and morality 
of Christianity. This pamphlj||^reat^d also of the tutorial ^taff 
and of the supervision of schools. 1 he system of education 
which it set forth was received with much favour at ^ the time. 
Under it, forty-five schools were established within a circle of 
twenty miles around Scramporc, in which two thousand students 
received elementary instruction in Bengali. European gentlemen 
began to contribute sums towards the support of these schools, 
and Lord Hastings was also forward in encouraging the efforts of 
the Missionaries. 

The next step taken by the Missionaries was the diffusion of 
knowledge through periodicals. They had in view the publication 
of a journal in the Bengali language, but the attitude of Govern¬ 
ment against all measures tending to the improvement of the 
people prevented them from carrying It into effect But, the 
liberal policy of Lord Hastings encouraged them very much, and 
they availed themselves of the opportunity. Accordingly* in the 
year i8l8 A.D.j the Samachara Darpana, or the mirror of news* 
was started. The 31st of May 1818 A.D. must remain memorable 
in the history of Bengali literature as the day on which the first 
newspaper was published. The Missionaries were then in such 
a dread of the Governntent that they had to submit to it for 
approval a schedule of the contents of the first issue of the 
journal. F<lTtunatcly, the approval of Government was received* 
and the establishment of. a native periodical press became a fait 
accompli. The Darpana gained popularity among the 'people. 
The late illustriou.s Dwarkanath Tagore headed the list of sub¬ 
scribers to the journal. In time, it received encouragement from 
the Indian Government, and on a representation made by the 
Missionaries the postage on this^ Journal was, as a special case* 
reduced to one-fourth the usual rate. In the same year, an 
English Magazine under the name of the Friend of India was 
started. This periodical was afterwards converted into .a .weekly 
journal. It continued to exert much influence until its ateiorptioa 
in the Statesman of Calcutta. 

In the year 1820 A.D., the enterprising Missionaries established • 
a college at Serampore. This college was patronised by the then 
king of Denmark. 

Whilst the Missionaries^ were thus doing all m their power 
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toward^ the intellecHi^l and moral improvement of the people, 
they did not lose sight of ntaterial welfare of the country, 
frt the same year (18Jto A-Carejr.issued the prospectus 
of an Agricultural ^toiy in Galcaeta, and soon after convened 
a public meeting, •' ft .ao happened that besides himself and Dr. 
Marshman, only thtee European gentlemen attended the meeting. 
But this did not discourage Dr. Carey. One of the gentlemen 
present was voted tochair. The proceedings Went on, and the 
contemplated institution wa.s ushered into cs^fstence. From this 
small beginning, the Society rose to a great status and became 
the instrument of conferring considerable good on the country. 
This Society is still in eKistencc, continuing its work of 'usefuiue^s 
and bearing testimony ‘to the great mind of the philanthropist 
\vho founded it. 

But the Scrampore Mission was not destined to continue long 
in existence. The funds of the mission were lodged in some of the 
banks of Calcutta: and at the commercial crisis of X833 A.D. 
these banks collapsed, and with them the funds Of the Misteion 
vanished. Help came from several quarters, and there was a 
hope that notwithstanding the shock it had received, the Mission 
would survive. But, it was soon after found that the receipts on 
account of the Mission fell far short of the expenditure, and it 
was afterwards deemed, necessary to amalgamate it with the 
Baptist Missionary Society. The failing health of the two veteran 
Missionaries, Carey and Marshman, and their deat^^ne after 
another contributed not a little to this consummation^^ 'This was 
in the year 1837 A.D. Thus the great experiment of a self- 
supporting ■ mission, proved abortive; but the good it has done 
to the country must remain for ever in' the grateful remembrance' 
of the people. 

The work left unfinished by the Serampore Mission was taken 
up by other pbilanthropic bodies. Among them, the Scotch 
Mission, took a prominent part in the work. It is about the year 
(8^ A.Di. that the General A.ssembly contemplated to send a 
mission to India. Its 'special object was the establishment of a' 
schooi/or imparUng secular instruction of a high order combined 
with religious knowledge. This was carried intd efifect by the 
estkblishinent of the General Assembly’s Institution. It must 
here be noted tllat the object of the Scrampore Mission was to' . 
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impart education to the people through the vernaculars: tmt the 
philanthropic bodies that succeeded it chalked out a d^erent 
plan altogether. Their object was to give the people a thorough 
English education* But, ^rJWJst keeping this object in . vie^ they 
did not neglect the vernaculars. A portion of the time was 
allotted to the study of grammar and the reading of books in 
Bengali. Besides this, there was a number of small institutions 
to give elementary instrqdiion in Bengali. ^ They did not neglet 
the education of native females. A zenana mission was organized 
in view to education being given to native ladies at their houses. 

In connection with missionary work, the name of the late 
Dr. Duif-rthe prince of Indian Missionaries-*-must always be 
pronounced with reverence, for nearly half a century his name 
was a household word in Bengal. He and his learned coadjutors 
worked hard in the cause of Indian progress: and it must be 
admitted that until thp Grant-in-aid system came into, operation, 
they did more towards the education and improvement of the 
people pf Bengal than what the British Government had been 
able to achieve. By their untiring exertion and energy, schools, 
began to be established throughout the country. And, whilst the 
Governtnent system of education spread the blessings of know¬ 
ledge among well-to-do persons, the free-ed peat ion given by the 
Missionaries succeeded in benefiting the poor. Jhe education 
imparted was also of a superior order- Some of the students, 
sent forth the Mission Schools are bfilliant scholars and orna¬ 
ments of ^ native community. 

haye rnade a prominent mention of the efforts of the 
Missionaries of Scotland as they have done more for thp good of 
oiir countrymen than any other body of Missionaries. But, ic 
would be the height of ungratefulness on our part no.t to speak of 
the doings of the other bodies. Instead of dilatfng much on the 
subject, it would be sufficient to say that, these philanthropists are 
maintaining well-organized cplleges in Bengal.' They are sending 
out large numbers of graduates every year, some of them occupy-. 
|ng high places in th'i (pulcutta U niversity Examinations. . 

Other philanthropists besides the Missionaries have alsp been 
at work to raise the people pf this country from thdr de^adetf 
condition. Among them, David Hare distinguished, hirpseif by 
his disinterested action in that direction. He v|as justly called, 
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t^e '‘Father of oative education aud the Apostle of native 
progress.” He uaiUC ' tp this countty in the year 1800 A.D.,as a 
watch<^inakert and aft<:r carrying on his business for sixteen years 
returned from- it. But, such-Was his love for the people of this 
poiintry that he^ ipade Bengal his home and devoted his time 
and fortune to the good of the people. It ^ill fill a volume to 
mention all that the great philanthropist did for us. His philan-i- 
thropic efforts led to the establishment of the School Society and 
the Hindu College. He himself established an English school 
for imparting education to indigent boys. After they had read 
up to the highest standard in his school, he used to send them to 
the Hindu College to complete their education. He used to place 
hfmself in a suppliant mood before the influential gentlemen of 
the time—European and Indian—to induce them to back his 
efforts: and it ia satisfactory to notice that some of the superior 
pfficials qf the time lent him a helping hand. Among them was 
Sir Edward Hyde East, the then Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta. It was the daily duty of Mr. Hare to visit 
tl^e vernacular Schools {Patkashafas) established in different parts 
of Calcutta, and to inspect the Hindu College. It is superfluous 
to say that his own School received his special attention. He 
was looked upon as the father of the boys. He used to enquire 
into the progress of the pupils, their time of attendance, and their 
conduct at school and home. Whenever he found anything 
wrong with the students he used to reprove theq^. His work did 
not end here. He used to go to the houses pf the students to 
inquire after *their condition, their state of health, and so forth. 
If necessary, he used to assist them with money. It was not 
unusual to see him sitting near a sick hoy at the dead pf night 
administering medicines tp hirp and ministering to h|s wants. 
The students oqly were not the objects of his care. Hi^ philan> 
thropy esttended to all the members of the community. He used 
to take a prominent part in all the measures that were adopted 
in Calcutta towards the welfare of the people. 

While the philanthropists of the West did so much to elevate 
the people, ft tnortified them to see that the Western civilization 
brought some evils to this country. Among 'them, disregard for 
Hinduism and adoption of the habit of drinking were the prin¬ 
cipal ones: and our good friends were not slow to point these 
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out to our countrymen. With regard, to the first, Professor 
MuHer thus said : “ 1 hougb npt a^ njatiye oC Indija, 1 baye devoted, 
the greater part of my life tO the sttidy of the Aiyart 
and. books. It would have bcco a ii^atter of great pleasure to me,. 
had I been a native of India.* btit it is my inmost (lesire to see 
the nans of India imbued vyith the national life add. energy of 
the Aryans and employed, in perusing their ancient 
In another place, this great man said; “ ^ { were asked under; 
what sky the human mjlnd has most fujiy developed some of its 
choicest gifts, * * l should point to India, Aijd if I were to 
ask myself from what literature we, here in Europe, * * may 
draw the corrective wh,at is most wanted ip order to make our 
inner life more perfect, more comprehensive, more universal, in fact,, 
more truly human, a life not for this life only but a transfigured 
and eternal life—again I should point to India.’^ Then, another 
philanthropbist, F. pincott, said: ** It is certain that the whd|e 
fcligious and social system of th,e Hindus is, the outcome of 
penturies of profound thought and carefully recorded, experience.” 
Thus have our good friends taught us to adhere to Hinduism.. 
As regards the second evil, the Rev. C. H. Pall with hia co-. 
adjutors advocated the cause of temperance for a number of years;, 
and succeeded in establishing Temperance Societies throughout 
the country. 

Our European benefactors did us much good in the past, t.hefr 
successors are still working as onr guardian angels, and we sfiould 
cherish their memory With gratitude. 


' U K. G- 
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tHE MAKAR A SANK ANTI OR 7 HE PONGAL 

FESTIVAL, 

The iDost important religious and social institution of the 
i^ndus, common • to all classes of the Hindu community 
in the South of India, irrespective of caste or Sect, is 
the Makara Sankianti or the Poilgal Festival which falls 
generally on the hfst day of the month of Tai, and sotnetimes 
on the last day of the month of Maigali, which picuedcs 
Tai The first of Tai corresponds to the I2tli or the 
13th January of the Anglican year and to the 4th or the 5th 
in the lunar half of the month of Fushya of the TelUgu or the 
Andhra year. According to Hindu astrological calculations, it Is 
the day which marks a particular stage in the transit of the Sun 
from the Southern limit to the Noithern limit ». tf. from Pakshi- 
nayanam to Uttarayanam, and $0 it Is called Sankramanant or 
passing over. Hence the Sankranti is the day which marks the 
entry of the sun into the different signs or mansions of the Zodiac 
and as such the day in question is known as Makara Sankrantif 
since it marks the entry of the sun into the maiihion of Makara 
or Capricorn from the mansion of DhanUs or Sagittarius after a 
period of one full month. It is a day of great rejoicing and isr 
regarded as an auspicious one, since it marks the stage of the 
transition of the sun from a datk and unhealthy half-year consist-^ 
Ing entirely of UblucWy days and gloomy months to a bright and 
eheerfui, healthy half-year made up of lucky days and fortunate 
periods. 

As in the other Festivals, Deepavali and '^Krithica Deepam,” 
about which 1 shall write later on, the sectarian element doea not 
predominate in this feast, and the Saivitc as wi'll as the Vaishna- 
yite and the Madhwa take part in the celebration of this all 
important festival without an)* reserve whatever. This festival 
exhibits a curious combination or blending up of the Aryan ele- 
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merit and the non-Aryan element ot the Dra'vidian element, and 
it is a hard task for Usi aftfer all, to" distinguish or to discHminaW 
one from the other. Originally an Aryart festival, this was Shod 
modified to shit the tastes ahd inclinations of tfie conSeriraltVe 
Dravidians of Sohth India who gave tO it a dinefent mode of 
observance, since the Aryan notions appeared ridicuioils in their 
eyes, arid thus we find it losing 'its original integrity. At first 
this Festival was regarded by the Aryans as a festival of harvest, 
■they were a pastoral people, and at the end of a year, after a 
good harvest, they used to make offerings to God fndra who was 
regarded as the king of heaven and the bestovver of all good fruitsj 
supplying strength and milk to the cow, and in fact the guiding 
spirit of all prosperity and welfare of the anciefit Aryans. Hence 
We find in the Vedas sacred hymns sung in praise of God Indra 
by the primitive Aryans; Gradually, owing to the degeneracy of 
the Hindu nation,'this festival soon lost its significance as a wor¬ 
ship of Indra, and finally We find it entirely Ibst and it is a pity 
that even the very little traces of Aryan element havfc faded out 
of the memory of the existing nation^ and at the present moment 
even the very name of the Festival rings strangely in the ears of 
the people of Bengal, Though its significance was lost,- this 
Festival disappeared only to reappear in its new Dravidian garb 
with new Dravidian elements added to It. The religious 
principles and doctrines of the Dravidians began to mingle with 
the few Aryan traces, still left undestroyed, and in later times; 
we find the P'estival observed by the South Indians as an entirely 
hew one produced out of their own creative genius. Such is the 
reason for its non-prevalence atnong the people of the Nottherit 
Provinces of India. The above remarks can be fully verified later 

on, when the whole account comes to an end. But we are ex- 

- .' ^ 

tremely sorry to find that, where devotioii and sanctity prevailed; 
there exists a good deal of mirth and merriment of a rude charac¬ 
ter, with a certain degree of show and pomp about it. 

The traditional origin of the Pongal Festival is nOt as lively 
and interesting as can be expected, since it is so commonly and 
widely known among the people of South India. Yet to com¬ 
plete the account, the story, briefly narrated runs thus:— 
The people of AryaVarta, the descendants of the original Aryans;’ 
who entered India from the North, were a religious people who 
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led & sifAple rural llfo.' They were in the habit of worshipping 
Indra for heavy downpour of rain on their cultivated falrms iu* 
order that they may yield an abun4ant crop. They were happy 
and prosperous, and their welfare depended More or less upon the 
manner in whith they ^^pressed thf^lr thankfulness and devotion 
to God Indra. A series of happy years was always followed by 
another series of smiling periods, and not a single man 
suffered from want and misery. It so happened that there 
prevailed throughout the land of the Aryans, and in the 
adjoining places, a terrible drought which devastated vast 
fields and blighted all the crops on which depended the entire 
prosperity of that ancie;pt people. The votaries of Indra, as these 
Aryans were, thinking that the scarcity of water and its conse* 
quent depression were due to Indra’s dis-satisfaction with their 
present mode of offering saertfies, began to celebrate a grand 
feast in honor of Indra-^the Qod of rain, seasons, and cropst The 
chief feature of this Festival was the offering of rice boiled in h 
new vessel with milk and seasoned with spices* 

The news of the grand sacrificial Feast soon reached the ears 
of the ever-vfgilant Lord Sri Krishna, who, enraged at the faith* 
lessness of his subjects, wedt in person and ordered them to stop 
their worship to indra and urged that the offerings shotfid not be 
given to Indra but only to him. The subjects, perplexed and. 
bewildered as to their farther proceedure, after a deep consulta* 
tion with the elders of the respective families^ determined to give 
their offerings only to Krishna and not to Indra. Now Indra, 
who was all the while in expectatfpn of the newl}' prepared offer¬ 
ings of the shepherds, thinking the delay might be due to some 
Ill-feeling among the people themselves, sent his envoy to ascer* 
tain the real cause of the delay. But Indra was destined to meet 
with disappointment, and his consternation knew no bounds when 
he learnt that all the ofierings due to him by divine right were 
about to be given to Krishna, He sent word to the shepherds 
telling them that he was the rightful person to whom the offerings 
should be given and threatened that he would destroy all their 
grand preparations by employing every means that lay In his power< 
The shepherds thus frightened out of their wits, but still encourag* 
ed by the all-pervading Influence of Krishna, refused to give 
Indra his lawful due. This stern refusal on the part of his once 
10 
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faithful subjects exasperated Indra all the oior^, who had hi» 
/eelings already wounded, and thereupon be began to create per* 
feet darkness throughout the whole sphere which catno imder his 
powerful influence, and soon the $kies were fllled with huge 
gigantic black and grey cloudsr The sun was powerless to thwart 
the evil-doings of Indra,'' apd the Gopatas were, unable to 
continue thetr festivities for want of light* Soon Indra raised his 
sceptre and the clouds began to flood the whole universe with a 
heavy downpour of ram in successive torrents. For the space of 
seven days and nights there was perpetual falling of the rain and 
the whole sacrifice had to be stopped as the sacrificial fire could 
no longer be kindled The preparations lyerc all utterly spoiled 
and great wai* the loss of the poor shepherds. The Yagasala or 
the grand sacrificial enclosure was imonersed in deep water and 
the cattle of the shepherds died oif in hundreds and thousands. 
They began to pray to Krishna who was all along watching the 
sacrifice with playful mirth, and Krishna moved to pity at the 
miserable plight in which the shepherds were placed for his sake^ 
came to their relief and without any eiiort, lifted the mountain 
henceforth known as Govardhana or the shelter of cows, and held 
it over thf sacrificial enclosure. The shepherds with their kith 
and kin ||pd with their cattle which was all tbe wealth they 
possessed, took shelter under the huge umbrella sent by the Al¬ 
mighty to protect the innocent flocks, through the medium of Sri- 
Krishna. Thus Krishna, whose playfulness bad been the cause of 
such dire calamities with which the people of Dwarka were visited^ 
saved them from mighty Indra's powerful wrath. Such is the 
brief account of the traditional origin which goes to say that 
Krishna himself was the supplaater ^ but whatever mfiy be the 
essential nature of this episode of the Bhagavata, the tpaip 
to be borne in mind is that from this time forwards the Atyan 
element began to disappear and now we find the non-^ryai> 
element taking a prominent part in the original pastori^ fea^. 
Hence we see that the festival is no more dedicated to Indra, 
t^ut Sri Krishna becomes the presiding deity of the fe^liyal,, 
Ferhaps it was the real intention of the beloved ,subjects of 
Krishna to connedt his name with this primitive festival and to 
spread bis popularity far and wide, since Krishna's mighty io- 
fiueuce was not then so felt by the ignorant pcij^ulace, as it waf^ 
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somet!me henck With iuvaslort of South Irtdia by the * 
Aryans, the Festival under«nsht a thorough radical change, and it 
no<r appears as a phre South Indian F6stival^ with the significances 
originally attached + It quite forgotten and neglected, and h 
now regarded aa a Fi^vai Solely dedir ated to Surya, the Sun, the 
God of light and brightness. Ask every South Indian peasant 
and he wifi at once tell you that the Pongal day is intended for 
their class to worship the Sun-God who is the giver Of all mirth 
and cheer and comfort. Before entering into the minute details of 
the Festival, It is but necessary for me to describe certain curious 
customs of the Hindus which are observed by the people for a 
period of one month, attended with religious ceremonials connect^ 
ed with the forthcoming Annual Feast of Pongal. It is the 
Dkanurmasam which I refer to. 

The DlumutmtaatH is the month in which the sun remains in 
the.mansion of Dkanus or Sagittarius of the Zodiac. It corres<> 
ponds to the Tamil month of Margali and to a period of 
30 days from the 4th of lunar half of Margasira to the 4th 
of the lunar half of Pushya, according to the Andhra 
calculations or ChaUdramana. It is a month, the fCstitfities of 
which, with special sanction, are dedicated to Sri Kr£^||lk and 
during this month the votaries of Krishna pay more attention to 
his worship and adoration. In the early morning, at four or five 
the devotees rise and after k refreshing bath in the intensely cold 
water, they perform their morning ablutions and pay homage to 
Sri Krishna with true devotion. Then salt pongal seasoned With 
pepper and ginger is offered to him for his kind acceptance. 
This offeiiitg is afterwards partaken of by the children and by the 
elder tdetiibers of the family with gteat avidity. While other*!, 
especially the religloiis mendicants of the Pandaram and ihd 
Dasari class taxe their rounds early In the morning*through the 
'difi^renkstre^^ offibe village or the city stopping at the dooi^ of 
the houSid/of wealthy nteh as well as the humble cultivators, and 
rolise the fninates wl^o are' ehjeying a sound sleep after a day's 
hardf tbn and torment,*!^ blowing the conch-shells which serve 
as efhbiemsto dlstlnl^nish'the Pandarams from other people and 
bea^ng at regular tntervkll thdbrkten gongs, the peculiar emblems 
of the Dasafies. The chatter*bOx medieants and Malayala Bhatga- 
vatls kre not in any way less devoted than their brother-mendi- 
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•cants and they all sing songs in praise of Krishna to the tune of 
their clamorous drums and jingling cymbals. As there is a pro¬ 
fusion of pumpkin dowers in this season, the girls who have not, 
as yet, attained their maidenhood, get up early in the morning 
and at the thresholds of their respective hotise-doors, they place 
balls of cow dung prepared in a peculiar way, and artistically 
decorated with pumpkin dowers. The ceremonial is commonly 
known as Gobbi or Koppi, and it is done as a homage to God 
Ganapati the destroyer of impediments and obstacles. The balls 
are so placed that they may keep off Bkutaganas. or the evil 
spirits from entering the house, and that the evil effects of the 
closing period may pass away unchecked. At noon, theW balls 
are collected and are made into cakes which are then pasted on 
the mud walls by the maid-servants of the houses. These cakes 
are afterwards used as fuel in preparing the pongal on the San^ 
kranti day. They are in fact the fuel in reserve. Apart from the 
devptionai worship of Krishna by the respective inmates of the 
house, as a sign of the modern religious upheaval in India, in 
some of the refined cities, men of high education and superior 
position^ rise early in the mornings at four or five, and 
assemb|l^ together near the sacred precincts of a temple of 
local fame, go round the streets in a regular procession singing 
songs in praise of Krishna and Radha. To place this :new insti¬ 
tution on a stranger basis* they have oiganised regular Bkajanet 
and Sankirtan parties which have been patronised by some of our 
highly cultured and wealthy natives of this part of the Presidency. 
This digression from the usual way of describing the Festival has 
been made with a view to impress upon the minds of the readers 
that the ceremonials of the Vfutnurmasam arc only the nuclei! 
from which the Pongal Festival has taken its growth and 
development. 

The Pongal Festival continues for three days. The day which 
runs before the Sankrmti day is commonly known as Bhogi Pan- 
digai or ‘‘the Pongal of Joy." The word “Bhogi" means “Joy" 
and hence the day is merely intended for feasting aod rejoicing. 
In anticipation of this Festival, grand preparations are made in 
Hindu homes, which are necessary for the successful termination 
of the feast The houses in villages are thoroughly repaired and 
cleaned and the refuse, if any, is carefully removed to a distant 
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part of the village^sb that the noxious gases ennanating from it 
may not. vitls^te the refreshing atmosphere^ an4 the houses of 
the poor and the rich, the magnificent palaces of nobles 
and . landlords, and the humbie cpttages of the cultivators 
are then white*«irashed with chunam water,, and then the 
^ouseowalls. are painted with various designs in variegated 
colours, a. thick solution of red mud forming the principal 
ingredient. The chief characteristic of this Festival is that every 
thing should appear new, and hence, the countrymen, however 
poor they may be, purchase out of their scanty savings, new pots, 
new utensils, and new .articles of furniture, necessary for a domes- 
tfc life* New clotiis are also bought for the use of the family 
during the festive days ; but if the family happens to be rich, 
costly articles are purchased and distributed among the members 
and it is worth noticing, that in such festivals, the presents are 
always proportional to the age of the recipient. These are some 
of the numerous preparations which usually precede the Festival. 
On the,Bhog! day, the Inmates bathe in oil amidst great enthu¬ 
siasm, and relatiyes and friends are invited to take part in the 
festivities and to dine with the members of the family. Then a 
samptuous dinner is given consisting of costly and dainty dishes, 
the principal ingredients being red pumpkins, ileld beans, and 
house-beans. In the evenings, the relatives *and friends thus 
invited, exchange visits and presents, and pass the time in en¬ 
tertainments and amusements of ail sorts.’ In the country, we 
find children kindling bonfires in every nook and corner of the 
streets and in open fields far away from the dwelling places. 
Tom-toms are not forgotten, and the juveniles with great merri¬ 
ment dance round, the .burning fire, singing songs and beating 
time to the. music on the cymbals. This takes place early in the 
morning and it is done to drive away evil Sj^rtta which haunt the 
corners and crevices of the village. This is the way in .which the« 
Bhogi is celebrated in South India* 

The ne^tt day, the most important of the three festive days, is 
called the Big Pongai, better known to the orthodox Brahmins as 
Makara SAnkranti, It is named '*the Pongai of the Sun,” 
in as much as it . is dedicated to and the chief 

feature of. the festival Is the boiling of the rice in open air. 
The principal articles of. food of the season being rice^ sugarcane. 
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to procure fresh rice newly harvestfifd for the:v{)llrpo^^ and 
put in a vessel newly bought, whje^ is then besmeared with chu-^ 
nacQ powder and painted with re<i nfud plaster, and bunchef of- 
turmeric leaves are then tied round its neokK Then the married 
women, chiefly the elder ladies of the familyv bathe in cold water,‘ 
and while their clothes are stlU dripping wet, set themselves to 
boil the rice with which the vessd has already been filled^ and the- 
vessel is'then placed on a Are kindled in the courtyard Inside the 
house, and on the contents pure cow’s milk is poured, and the 
whole mass is then stirred with a new wooden spoon; With'an 
equal quantity of water added to it« Then» all the< members' 
of the household stand round the vessel and watch th«' botling^ 
operation with great anxiety, and when the water and the milk’ 
begin to simmer, they all burst together in one-single cry “Pongal,- 
O, Pongal" In the above ceremony, the services of the oflficiat-i' 
ing pViest are not in any way required by the devotees, Snd the' 
whole quantity of boiled rice is- then offered to God Surya ^and' 
to Vinayaka by the housewife herself who petforms the-pn/n 
without any urjnsfrns' whatever. Then as in Bhogi, a grand feast 
is held in which relatives and kinsmen generally take part and as' 
a rule, the guests are served first with Fongal and then with 
rich dishes specially prepared for the purpose with white pump^i 
kin, held beans, and centoanuM. In the evenings^ after meals, 
when friends, relatives, kinsmen and companions pay a visit to 
the family, they never forget, to accost them and to put the ques¬ 
tion " Has the milk boiled well In your house . For on the boil^ 
ing of the milk rest the entire' welfare ahd prosperity of the 
family; and flf the mitk boil rather slowly .with no bhbhies what^ 
ever, it fs then concluded that the neW aedtioti the year‘Will 

not be prosperous aii^ that the Gods are not fayoorable towardid 
the people* > Whereas .if the milk boil w^l with great noisO and 
with well-formed bubbles it is-^then inferred-that the new Sectlbii 
will be one of pure and uninterrupted prosperity* and* that^ the 
blessings of the Gods are in Store for them. Whtte* rininfe 
members are thus busily engaged In makiOg enquiries, l^e'female 
members turn tlmir attention to the work of distributing'plan: 
tains, sugarcanest gingely seeds mlifed with sugar;^‘atttottg-the 
feminine representatives of the village. Before dtstribntfen, the 
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aAtclcs necessary for the purpose are placet] before the chUd|/cn 
who are roadie to go round thero reciting certain fnafftraSt Then 
the articles are carited by the ladies through the streets with 
native rousic going before the procession^ and arc distributed 
aroong friends and relatives who care roost for the welfare of that 
particular family, This is done with a view that the evil effects 
of the old year ai$y be handed down from person to person and 
thus gradually disappear into eternity. This is the common 
custom prevailing among the non-Brahmin communities who 
are not authorised to perform their ceremonies with mantras* 
While among the Brahmins, much religious importhhce is 
attached to it, apart fiom its already existing social interest. It is 
known as Sankramanam and Uttarayana Punyakalaro ^Salvation 
day during Uttarayana) and hence is regatded as a day which is 
sure to bring mukH or salvation to those who observe it. The 
devotees, if they happen to be living .in a locality with rivers 
running closely or with a sea coast in its vicinity, never lose the 
chance of bathing in the waters and performing their ablutions. 
With the recital of mantras by the officiating priest who is called 
TJkir^tkavasit the devotees pray to the Gods and make offerings 
with water and gingely seeds and Kusa grass to the souls of the 
departed ancestors. Then the Dakshtna is fiist given to the priest 
and afterwaids distributed among the Vaidtkas who go there to 
enrich themselves. In the evenings, all the Vaidika Brahmins 
assemble near the altar or inside a mantapam in the village tem« 
pie and after a recital of some sacred hymns the chief puro/ut is 
asked to take his seat on a raised dias. He takes his stand and 
after invoking the blessings of the Gods upon the assembly, he 
reads t^e new Panckangam or almanack and with the help of the 
learued Paudits, he discusses all the leading features of the new 
year~>about rainfall, the harvest of crops, famine, health* whether 
the year is auspicious for marriages and religious ceremonies, and 
whethpr the year will be one of joy and cheer or one of 
misery and starvation# He then explains the nature of Sankranti 
PufiKr^ who is no other th«ri the Sun who enters the Makati 
mansion, At this at^e certain qualities are attached to him an<| 
he is hence the guiding spirit as regards the real conduct of hie 
subjects during their life time. This year he comes riding on a 
tiger, and SP.peeple are afraid of his deadly hatred towards Uw 
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Kamati or Vaisya community In particular and the trad^g 
class in general. So I was told by my family purohit Then 
after the distribution of partsnfian and plantain fruits they all 
disperse amidst great enthusiasm. The other ceremonials are the 
same throughout and do not admit of any variety. To the 
former the Festival marks the beginning of a long harvest or 
reaping season. But it is rather highly discouraging and pitiable 
Indeed, to see that in many districts and especially in rural 
parts, there prevails a complete failure of ;-crops, owing to the 
frequent visitations of the dreadful famine and its consequent 
disastrous results and the more frequent visits of the plague, which 
have marred the pleasures of the innocent farmers, and equally 
heart-rending it is to see that in so many houses of the poor ryots 
there should be so little with which to celebrate the Festival which 
brings joy and mirth in its train.t 

The third day is known as “ Matlu Pongal’* or the “Fongat 
of the Cows,” and it seems to possess two functions: (i) Wor¬ 
shipping the cows. (2) A daughter’s reception at her father's 
house. The cows are given a free holiday to amuse themselves 
with their masters. "The cows are sprinkled with a mixture 
of water, saffron, neem leaves, their horns painted in Various 
colours, and their necks garlanded with flowers." They are then 
worshipped by the cattle owners with deep devotion, and are then 
fed with the pongal prepared on the day. They are let loose 
followed by people and children who run after them. In the 
country parts and especially in Zemindar! Villages, the Matlu 
Fong.l seems to be celebrated in a more primitive fashion. 
Curious customs and unrefined forms of worship have slowly crept 
in and have thus corrupted the once healthy institution of the 
Hindus. 1 am of opitiion that the devil worship of the South 
Indians must have influenced the Festival to a great extent and 
hence must have changed the ancient modes and manners. This 
is an instance in which as Mr. Fawcett says, the more highly 
developed Brahminical religion from the north has been grafted 
on the primitive devil worship of the original inhabitants. The 
Brahmani Bulls which are the incarnations of stubbornness and 
ferocity are decorated with garlands, and various coloured cloths 
are tied round their necks and their horns, and the bulls thus 
adorned with fruits and hemp cords suspended from their bodies, 
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are driven to inadne^:^ by boating the tom-toms and by blowing* 
the trumpets, which make fearful noise and hubbub. Boys and 
middle>aged men of a rash disposition attack these bulls thus 
excited, which care for nothing in the vvorld at that moment. The 
man who successfully stops the bulls in their mad course and 
Removes the cloths and the cords from their necks is cheered 
enthusiastically by the spectators. This kind of attack sometimes 
results in the death of many a young man and sufficient proofs 
are not wanting to verify my statement. Bull-fighting, cock-¬ 
fighting, hare-chasing are also included among the chief items of 
the Festival. . 

The second function is that of a daughter's reception at her 
father’s house. It is the day on which daughters, however 
poor their parents may be, meet with a ready welcome at 
houses endeared to their hearts. There in the courtyard they 
prepare some kind of rice balls of diverse hues—red, black, yellow, 
forming the chief of them. Then all the daughters with their 
female offspring feed the crows with the balls thus prepared and 
at their expense the crows enjoy a sumptuous meal. While the 
operation of feeding goes on, they a'.l unanimously wish welfare and 
happiness to the father-in-law’s family and pray to the Gods with 
more earnestness for the long life and eternal prosperity of their 
father’s family. The latter prayer is uttered with more stress^ 
since it is but natural that girls should .-have more liking towards 
their parents. The difterent colours of the rice, thus used by the 
girls, are suggestive of the fact that they are employed to scare 
away evil spirits such as Muniappam, Maduraiviran, and iCatteri. 

The principles on which the importance of this Festival is 
based are not without their esoteric and allegorical significances, 
to which reference has" already been made by me in the course of 
my account. To the sanitary and economical principles then, 
which are lucidly set forth by this ancient institution of ours, it 
is my duty to turn my attention and to place before you the-Id^g 
hoarded experiences of past ages by driving off the drones 
of ignorance and indifference which hover around the bee-hives 
6f intellectual thought and moral freedom of our ancestors. Until 
the appearance of the Pongal Festival on the first of Tai, every* 
thing in 'the village from the miserable hovels to the highest 
tnausidn wears an aspect, of dirtiness and loathesomsness. When 
it 
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•the long-expected clay comes oflT in all its glory and majesty, the 
whole of South India, as if by an unanimous agreement, suddenly 
becomes mc;tamorphosed, as it were, into a new incarnation 
of pure whiteness. Everywhere, we find a cheerful look and a 
gladdening face and the streets and the huts till now ugly and 
smoke-begriinmed, appear clad in white with a corresponding red 
and yellow all around. We are indeed, not a little, indebted to 
our forefathers for this universal arrangement conducive to our 
national wellare and prosperity. These results are the outcome 
of our ancestors’ free thought and consummate skill in forestalling 
future condition and destiny of that ever-changing nation. * Now 
a short-time consideration will however guide us in the paths of 
clear sight and then we find that no other time is so well suited 
to our means and conveniences as this month. During this month, 
all kinds of cereals grow in abundant profusion, and it is our 
bounden duty to store provisions for the approaching summer 
months when everything will become dried and parched up. 
Hence a day or two before the Pongal Festival, all the old and 
rotten food-grains are thrown out and from the kitchen-room to 
the store-house or granary in the farm-yard, all these arc com¬ 
pletely stocked with sweet-smelling, fresh food-stuffs sufficient to 
last throughout the whole of the new year. Will any educated 
man come forward and say whether any strong measures or legal 
sanction, on the part of high officials, can enforce this strict 
adherence to sanitary principles by the Hindu population? No, 
the policy of our forefathers was not that of compulsion by any 
means, but it was \o mix up sanitary principles along with 
social customs. Thus we see that, without their least knowledge, 
people have been observing this precaution from time immemo¬ 
rial. We should not regard our customs as tending to demoralize 
the nation, though we find them existing only in form, but on the 
other hand we should pay reverence to them inasmuch as they 
te&ch us strict discipline and order, when placed side by side with 
rigid religious principles. 

The true spirit with which this Festival has been instituted, is 
that it is our first and foremost duty to make offerings to the 
Almighty who has been kind enough to bestow upon us the eter¬ 
nal blessings of the celestials and to make obeisance to those Gods 
who have been instrumental in promoting the welfare of the 
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peasant population. A careful and thoughtful investigation into 
the origin of this social and religious Festival leads us to regard 
these customs as such as will disclose a rational basis which is 
mere or less essential to our national existnnee in this mortal 
world. We all cry for radical reforms and we boldly declare that 
our national customs are nothing but mere superistitious elements 
serving to be a stumbling block in the way of all progress among 
our countrymen, and thus impeding our advance with the current 
of the so-called modern civilization. But wise as we are, we are 
less keen-sighted than our liberal-minded and free-thinking 
ancestors. Under the smooth incrustation of our social evils 
which have taken theii; root owing to the degeneracy of the Hin¬ 
dus who cared not to bestow a little thought upon the validity 
of their institutions, there lies a sum-total of healthy principles 
which are laid down by our forefathers on a more radical and 
firm basis, after a great cJ|:al of sound and thorough examination 
as regards the nature of the religious and social thoughts and 
teachings which prevailed in those times. When the incrustation 
under which these principles remain long buried is washed off and 
disolved by a mighty current—in the form of religious upheaval 
and moral regeneration—there will appear a pure collection of 
fine crystals whose forms the ancient thoughts and teachings of 
the Hindu religion have assumed during the process of consoli¬ 
dation under external force and pressure of other religions. 
This mighty influence, as above stated, has already been mani¬ 
fested in the untiring exertions of tte Thcosophical Society and 
in the movements of the Vedanta Mission of Swami Vivekananda 
and his disciples who have been spreading the Hindu doctrines 
among the nations of the West. I once more invite our 
people’s attention to the up-kcep of their semi-barbarous 
customs as some of our reformers call them in derision. 

I cannot do better than add the thought lines of Mr. 
Risley I.C.S. “ India” say he ” is the only country in the 
world where really primitive institutions, religion, and ritual still 
survive in full vigour unimpaired by contact with a foreign civili¬ 
zation. in America and Australia, ancient religions and primi¬ 
tive customs have faded fast in contact with the European con¬ 
queror and colonist, like the frescoes in Pompey Villas when 
exposed to the open air. In India alone, the native races have 
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held their grounds and we find examples of the known stages of 
.primitive culture flourishing side by side with administration 
of the most modern type.” 

The reason why we do not pay much attention to them is that 
the subject appears to us so humble and trifling that we throw 
them away as mere rpbbish, as we always consider them from a 
foreigner’s point of view. As Mr. pawcett says : “ These customs 
and the most persistent beliefs are in Jndi^ more or less inter¬ 
woven with religious cereptonies, and the study of the most 
popular and primitive kinds of these cannot be fruitle.ss.” Even 
in so early a period as the Iron Age, we find traces of this cu-storn 
existing and during the recent e^^cavations made, for ^he collec¬ 
tion of pre-historic antiquities, in the Tinnevely District, many 
curious figures were unearthed, of domestic animals, such as cows 
and bullocks, painted with different colours and richly orna¬ 
mented. These decorations seem to point ou^ that this custon^ 
of painting the horns of the bulls and the ?ows, should have had 
its origin in the Iron Age and even before that, the Neplithiq 
and jpaleolithic Ages.* Hence in conclusion, I earnestly pray 
that people wilt not set aside their national institutions, but; 
that they will strain every nprvp in maintaining their national 
integrity and thus preserve their ancient customs from falling 
an unnatural prey to the external influence of foreign religious 
aggression, so powerful now a-days to overcome. 

C. H. KODANDA RAM S^ASTRI. 


^ Kioui Ml lj,ilu e Fpote’s I’lc-liisloric Aiiliqiiities. 
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/N/J/AN FRUfTS. 

pame Nature has endowed all countries situated in the tropica 
with such lavish gifts of fruits as she has not bestowed on other 
parts of the globe. But, of all tropical courttnes, no country 
is more justly fame 3 for the wealth, variety, and luscjousncss of 
its fruits, than India and the countries situated to fts East. India 
is the home of the mango—the finest fruit in the world, as also 
of others no^ less delicious in flavour. Many European 
writers have sung the praises or pointed out the demerits of 
Indian fruits. It ntay be of interest to the readers of the 
National Maga!^ine to know sonaething about the estimates 
which the said writers have formed of ^ the products of our 
orchards. I intend, therefore, to set forth, in this paper, 
a symposium of the latters’ opinions regarding Indian and 
purmese fruits. 

The mango is acknowledged by all to he the " Prince of fruits." 
At least, this is the opinion of Sir George Campbell, late Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor of Bengal, who, in his Memoirs of my Indian 
Career (Vol. I, p. 87) says; “ I have always maintained that a 
really good mango is far and away the best fruit in the world; 
and for a good many years I made myself a sort of apostle of 
niangoes, aqd grafted them and planted them wherever I went. 
There is a good deal of difference of opinion about them, but I 
attribute that to the variety of rnangoes and the eating of bad ones. 

1 do not think it is possible for anyone with a well-balanced mind, 
and a palate not absolutely depraved, not to appreciate a mango 
of the true kind." 

Lady Dufferin did not, however, entertain so, high an opinion 
about the merits of mangoes as the aforesaid writer. She writes 
{f)ur Viceregal Life in India, Vol. I, p. 156): " But I remember 
something upon which I am certain you (Lady Dufferin’s mother) 
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are dying for information. You want to know how I like 
“VnangoeSy" which from your earliest youth you have heard of, 
as the ‘ most delicious fruit in the world.’ After some trouble 
and much perseverance in eating them, I have got to think them 
very good fruits; but whereas I can understand ravkig about 
a pine-apple I can’t understand raving over a mango. Outside 
the mango is like a large apple, ill-shaped, which is not to be 
wondered at, considering that inside it contains a big fiat oval 
stone which it is difficult to. cover symmetrically. When ripe, 
and exactly right, it is of the colour of an apricot; when wrong, 
which is most often the case, it is green or pale yellow, and 
tastes strongly of turpentine; but unripe it can be made "into 
a “ fool,” which you could not distinguish from gooseberry : that 
is a great merit. Eating it properly is quite an art. You have 
to turn it on one particular side and cut it the flat way of the 
stone, then you eat it out of its substantial skin with a spoon. 
If you wish (I am told) to enjoy it thoroughly, you should retire 
into a bath and bite it. I can’t say I think it would be worth 
that trouble.” t am inclined to think that Lady Dufferin’s com- 
parison of mango to ‘a large apple is somewhat far-fetched, for 
an apple is round and flattened at the stalk-end, whereas the 
mango is elongated. 

Phil. Robinson is, however, quite correct in his description of 
this far-famed fruit wiicn he speaks of ‘ the ambrosial mango with 
its barbaric magnificence of flavour and perfume ’ {In my Indian 
Garden, p. 49). 

Sir George Campbell’s h^h testimony to the merits of the 
mango is also shared in by Dr. Bonavia, F.K.H.S. who says: "The 
mango is the one fruit in which the native of India takes a 
real interest. You may mention to him many other fruits, but 
he will tell you ‘ They don’t come up to the mango.’ No one who 
has not lived some time in India, and has discovered what a choice 
mango, just ripe, means, can form any adequate idea of the exquisite 
flavour of this fruit. New arrivals in India, having heard of the 
mango, very often get hold of seedling bazar mangoes, and pro¬ 
nounce them a fine combination of tow and turpentine. They 
have a sort of turpentine flavour, and the inferior varieties are 
very stringy, and can only be sucked. Nevertheless, there arc often 
exquisite flavours even among theseP Dr. Bonavia suggests the 
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formation of an Imperial Garden for mango trees of the choicest 
varieties for the study, propagation, and dissemination of this 
noble fruit.* 

The tlext best fruit, according t Europeans, is the Ikhi which 
is described by Phil. Robinson as ‘holding under a shell of ruddy 
brown its globes of translucent and delicately fragrant flesh.* 
This description is not accurate. To my mind, there cannot be 
a truer description of this delicious fruit than the one given by 
Lady Dufferin. She says: “ We have another fruit called a /tc/it; 
it has a tough skin almost amounting to a shell which comes off 
casify, and leaves a fruit of the size and colour of a plover's egg^ with 
a sttong flavour of rosewater," 

Lady Dufferin speaks of the pornmelo or shaddock as being 
* a very large coarse orange with a bitter taste, which is rather 
nice and refreshing.’ Phil. Robinson mentions ‘the splendid 
shaddock that, weary of ripening, lays itself upon the ground 
and swells at ease.”-f’ It is, I think. Dr. Bonavia who has been able 
to correctly describe ‘ the red-fleshed pommel o of Bombay.’ lie 
says that ‘ when cut across, its pulp is of the colour of raw beef, 
and it is the thinnest skinned pornmelo that I ever came across* 
It is fine-flavoured and juicy, and when the large juice vesicles 
are taken out and mixed with sugar they are delicious. This 
pornmelo is of the size of a child’s head, and sometimes of the 
size of a child’s head affected with hydrocephalus.’ Another 
writer says that ‘the pornmelo (West Indian shaddock) 
is a species of citron, with a slightly bitter flavour; it is a 
delightful fruit to eat in the morning after a long walk 
or drive.’ 

On the merits of the various kinds of citrons, oranges, and 
limes, Phil. Robinson thus expatiates: “ The citron, too, gorgeous 
and uselessly generous, hanging out to your hands its golden 
fruits, guessing that you will not pick them, knowing that you 
cannot want them, except to throw at the pea-boy; the multi¬ 
tudinous oranges laughing in ruddy bunches through the green 


* PiSrtfe Dr. Bonavia’s article on “Imperial Gardens for Fruit-tree Uisse- 
mination” in the Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society of London. 

t This glowing description of the pornmelo as understood by us is far from 
being accurate. It grows on trees but not on plants that trail along the ground. 
—Euitok. 
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leaves, blit so often* alas I soaking the juice they have secreted 
into their rinds, turning your first gratitude to resentment—fat¬ 
skinned and nice to pluck, but hollow-stomached; the modest 
limes, the fruit of the sick, with their faint colour, faint;|r flavour* 
and flood of pleasant juice*" Dr. Bonavia says: “ There are a 
large number of varieties of the citrus tribe which are to be . 
found in India, such as lemons, limes, citrons* etc. The latter 
might be utilised in India and elsewhere for making candied 
citron-peel. On one occasion I gave some citrons to a lady friend, 
and explained to her how this preserve was made. She turned 
out a candied peel which was much finer than any I could obiain 
In the shops* and the late Mr. Philip Crowley of Waddon always 
had most excellent home-made citron peel.” Dr. Bonavia has a 
very poof opinion about the imported oranges which are sold iu 
shops or are hawked about in the streets. To appreciate the 
flavour of a ripe orange, he says that one should eat the fruit 
off the tree when it is fully ripened. His advice to consumers of 
oranges isTo eat an orange off the tree when perfectly ripe 
Would be a revelation to persons who have not been in orangd 
countries, and the difference between those imported and those 
taken off the tree at the right time is something like the difference 
between night and day. 

“The solid guaVa,” to use Phil. Robinson’s words, “is mostly 
taken by Europeans in the shape of guava jelly and occasionally 
as a dessert fruit.” The uses to which this useful fruit is put are 
described by Dr. Bonavia as follows: “Of guavas there are two 
forms, the globular and the pyriform. Those sold in bazaars are 
not choice, but they make one of the finest fruit jellies in 
existence. You have to cat guava jelly, freshly made* with 
clotted cream, to understand what this fine thing means. 
All guavas make a capital stew—peeled, with the seeds scooped 
out, and stewed in sugar and a little water. They are excellent 
with a suigeneris flavour. The raw fruits are not much relished 
by the English in India, owing to their strong scent | some cannot 
tolerate them in a room. But there are guavas and gUavas. The 
choice varieties would be worthy of cultivation in an Imperial 
Garden. There is one variety that I‘came across in Lucknow. It 
was presented to me by a native gentleman, and strange to say, 
it had the flavour of slrawbcnics! It is curious that this flavouf 
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should be imitated bjr two such distinct fruits as the frape and 
the guava." 

Ladjr Dufl^nn speaks of a fruit of which * the outside is tike 
a potatoi jand inside looks and tastes tike an over>ripe pear.* t 
think she refers to the fruit known as the Supota. tf it be so, 
her description is most accurate. No other writer has spoken 
anything about this fruit. 

The custard apple is another of the finest fruits of India and 
is very nlttc|l liked by Europeans, because it consists of a thick 
t;ream>Uke pulp within and can very easily be eaten with' spoons, 
it is^ for this reason that Phil. Robinson speaks of * the gushing 
custard-apple with its crust of stones and luscious pulp.' Deputy 
Surgeon-General C. T. Paske, in his Lif$ and Traoil in Covot^ 
Burtnak{p, 48 and p. ia6), says: *‘A well-grown and thoroughly 
ripe custard-apple, eaten when Just ready to fall to pieces on the 
slightest provocation^ is certainly a pleasant and enticing fruity 
which may be eaten with impunity, but which, like the rose, is not 
without its thorn, in the shape of a very unpleasant after-taste.” (?) 
The custard-apples in India are very much inferior to those 
of Burmah, as much so perhaps as is a crab-apple to a Ribston- 
ptppin. The Bengali name of this fruit is, strangely enough, 
the same as its Brasilian one Atta. Mr. H« W'. Bates, p.r.Ss., in 
his The Maturaitst on the Ritter Atnaeons (Edition 1892, p. 186) 
writes about this fruit thus: ** Amongst the fruits, there was a 
kind called which t did not see in any other part of the 
country* It belongs to the Anonaceous order, and the tree which 
produces it grows apparently wild fn the neighbourhood of* 
Santarem. It is a little* larger than a good-siaed orange, and 
tAe rind nthiik endom a mass of rkh mstardy pulp is seakd iiHi 
the pine-apple^ hut green when ripa^ and tncrusttd on ths inside 
vtith sugar.*' 

No Indian fruit Is mor^ disliked by Europeans than the jack. 
They, however, like its seeds which, they nay, when roasted, taste 
fike roasted chestnuts. On the other hand, no fruit is more 
popular with the people of Bengal and Behar than the mango 
and jack, tn fact, the Jack is mentioned In the same breath 
with the mango. When this Craft Is In season and sold very 
cheap, the lower class people of Behar make their dally meals 
out of this gigantic fruit, so tong as it lasts, and, in consequence, 

12 
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f;ct citarihcea and other bowel complaints often ending in cholera. 
So^ the coming into season of this fruit is sure to bring cholera 
in its tram/ and the district authorities have sometimes to prohibit 
its sale by beat of drum. 

This fruit has been characterised by Phil, Robinson as *the 
monstrous jack that in its eccentric bulk contains a whole maga¬ 
zine of tastes and smells.’ (?) Dr. Paskot in his work referred to 
above, says, " The jack-fruit does not commend itself to the 
palate of Europeans: in smell and taste it closely resembles the 
durum 'which abounds in the Malay Archipelago, The taste of 
both resembles that of the Jargonelle pear ; and both, i.^raqge to 
say, smell like rotten eggs. As an article of food, it ranks 
somewhat less highly, for a European needs some moral courage 
to approach the fruit, for a reason to which I have already 
alluded; though a native esteems it as honey in the comb, and 
will gorge to repletion on it, and then have a little more—if it 
is to be had 1 The elongated mahogany-coloured seeds are, when 
roasted, palatable and nutritious.” 

The merits and demerits of various other kinds of Indian 
fruits have been characterised by Phil. Robinson as follows: The 
yellow loquat peach-skinned and pleasant but prodigal of stones ; 
the enticing tipari in its crackling covering; the oxalic katnrak 
(Bengali kamrnnga) \ the tart tamarind; the toot^ ridiculous in name 
but of pleasant substance; tbe plebeian but wholesome bair 
(Bengali kul')\ and the pomegranate, with its clustered rubies 
enflasked in bitter rind.” But I disagree with Phil. Robinson 
when he speaks of Uhe rank papaw^ clustering beneath their 
coronals of shapely leaves.’ I am inclined to think that there is 
no finer and more delicious fruit in existence, excepting perhaps 
a good ripe mango of superior quality, than a papaw fully ripened 
on the tree. 

The pine-apple ts^ also regarded by Europeans as a great 
delicacy. It appears to have been introduced into India by the 
Portuguese, and is now very common in many districts of India, 

* The writer seems to be evidently prejudiced against the fruit. It is 
esteemed m these parts a gieat delic.scy and a real health-giver. We cannot 
at ail agree with him that u Ms sure to bring cholera in its tram.' Only the 
u\cessive indulgence in it as in other fooi-stuifs m ly sometimcb help to bring 
on in ligctUon — EuifOK 
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more especially in those places in which the Portuguese had their 
settlements or which came under their influence. The name* 
(Bengali anaras ; Hindustani anannas\ which is derived 
from its Brazilian^ name nana or mnaSt is applied to It In every 
country into which it has been introduced from its original habitat 
in America, except England where it rejoices in the name 
of pine-apple, or, more briefly, pine. An English writer 
says: ** The pine-apples (grown iiv kidia) are often as good 
as any raised in English hothouses for twenty times tloe 
money.” 

The plantain or the banana is the favourite food of Europeans 
both*young and old. ‘The reason why it is so much liked by them 
is perhaps the fact that, when the skin is peeled oJOf, it cath t>e 
eaten without tthe help either of a knife or spoon. Besides, when 
eaten with loaf, it is very nutritious. Phil, Robinson speaks of 
* the bulky plantain-cones heavy with nutritions Auff.’ Dr. Paske 
has descanted on the merits of the plantain thus: “ The plantain 
of the East, or banana of the West,. grow.s to perfection in 
Burmah ; those of Bengal are vastly inferior, white those grown 
under glass in this country (England) are sickly exotics, forming 

but a very poor substitute for that which they pretend to be. 
»««***« 

Lt is a fruit that nature has prevuied with a whole list of 
recommendations; it is obtainable all the year rounds as the young 
shoots spring up of tlumselves from the rkisomes^ causing tlu 
plantation to spread independently; it may be eaten at any time and 
with anything; (if) is both cheap and nourishing; and^ last but not 
leasts as soon as the skin has been removed and the downy layer 
scraped off; these are no stones^ cores^ or pips. Anyone who has once 
made a lunch cf breads butter^ cheese^ beer, and plantains, will, I 
guarantee, repeat the experiment; only the costeet way of eating tlu 
fiuit is after the downy covering has been removed, a process whuh, 
while it involves a little additional trouble, results in a very appre¬ 
ciable differenced Indeed, by his high eulogy oi the plantain, 
Dr. Paske has made himself an apostle of banana-cuUurc and 
banana-eating. 

The cultivation of the noble plantain has been introduced into 
England. Dr. Bonavia says that the comparatively inferior variety 
MOW so largely grown in the West Indies cannot b«* compared with 
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the choicer ones of India, tl^at the introductioa of the choice 
^jananas—^the ram ktla and the England is a 

movement in the right direction, and that eventually they can he 
disseminated throughout the tropical dependencies of Great 
Britain. 

It will appear from the foregoing that of all Indian fruits, the 
mango, Hcht, custard-apple, pine-apple, and plantain are esteemed 
the most by Europeans; while the jack-fruit is very repugnant to 
their taste. 

SAHAT CHANDRA MITRA. 
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It IS remarlcably strange that men in atl ages and plares believe 
in spirits visiting and talking to us after dissolutleil ef the mortal 
bod^. But accounts of haunted houses having in some oases proved 
incorrect, many sceptics ridicule this theory as cowardly and foolish* 
And feats achieved by wicked people to disturb their neighbours are 
although exposed, yet they are strongly believed in. The Cocklano 
Ohmt created in the middle of the eighteenth century a good deal 
sound, which Dr Johnson has given such a vivid description of. In 
modem times also many gentlemen bear testimony to Spiritual visits. 
Apparitions likes Ceesar's have since visited many a Brutus; as 
also friendly spirits of the Danish Boyal type have guided their 
erring sons. Accounts of accidents to and deaths of dear relations 
have frequently come to our knowledge from remote countries* 

Upon such observations Spiritualism has taken its root. In 
the middle of the last century the Fox family of New Fork 
observed table rapping and similar other phenomena, that convinced 
them of the existence of the Spirit world. They accordingly 
published this wonderful fact to the world. Gradually this honest 
family contiived to make their strange visitors speak by conventional 
code td assent and dissent, indicatod by 1 or 3 raps respectively 
on the ^ble. Appearances «aad other supernatural pbenomens^ 
followed in the house which they store compelled to announce aa 
spiritual* In 1852 Mrs. Hayder, a celebrated American clairvoyant^ 
matorially supported the Fox theory by importing her form of 
S^ritualism in Suskpe, Since then Spiritual Seances began to take 
place in every country on the face of the globe. About a quarter 
of a century back a Ftonehman having Invented an instrument 
to faeilitate the recording id Spirit communications on paper, 
gave a strong impetus to Spiritual dubs to record these wonder<- 
ful unearthly feats. Spiritual sodetles grew nummrous in Ameriea 
and Europe, and the East caught the contagion. We had ^riiuiil 
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circles all over India, and inquiries were answered through tti# 

mediums that proved true regarding future events, ^me wrote 
out in languages unknown, to tkem. We know of a j^ntleman 
medium who could see and talk to Spiritual Beiti^ Again 
Augustus de Morgan says: have seen things calledrsptritual 

which cannot be taken by a rational being to be capable of imposture, 
coiiicideuce, or mistake.** 

A few scientists try to explain such phenomena by the law of 
unconscious muscular action or by unconsoioos celebration. Others 
eudeavouF to expound such events by the stereotyped answer that 
they are the effects of mal-observation or wrong generaliR^i^UoD. But 
do the explanations meet all the cases?' Apart from dreams and 
presentiments that have proved true, I leave a few authentic 
accounts of events to speak'for themselves. 

(1) Two sisters that had committed suicide in Bengal some 
time after appeared before their brother on board a ship in the 
Mediterranean at ratlier long intervals and complaiued of the 
horrible torments which they were suffering from. 

(2) A Hindu lady died at Cawnpore leaving one young babe. 
Some time after the form of the woman appeared and demanded 
her child from the father complaining that the nurse did not take 
proper care of it—the child was removed to another town to the 
unclb, still the apparition followed and demanded the child from the 
new guardian. 

(8) At a bouse at Calcutta some fifty years ago, a dead person 
called the servant of the- household at the depth of night by bis 
name so loudly that all the members could hear it. 

( 4 ) A young man on hie return from a pliysician he- went to 
consult with lost his way on a dark night in the streets Nuddea. 
Just then a form which he took for that of a friend appeared 
at a distance and beckoned him to foHow. The man did it, but 
when he reached the place pointed out to him bis friend vanished.. 
Next morning 'he called on bis friend and asked for an explanation 
of his strange behaviour. His friend however proved to his surprise 
that he bad not stiri'cd out of bis house on the night in question. 

( 5 ) Two yoan‘g boys that wore fast friends, promised one another 
to communicate the death of any one to the surviving friend, 
Some years after one of them retired to bis native village in 
Burdwan, while his friend remained at Calcutta. Suddenly at the 
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<I^d of oighi; the C^lcntta gentleman could perceive the voice 
of his muifaail friend bidding farewell to him. He remembered 
the pledge and marked the date and hour. A few days after ho 
saw the brother of the deceased and enquiretl of his friend; when 
the accident of the latter’s death was ^-erided to his utter surprise. 

(6) A student came to his mother’s residence in the vicinity 
of New ITork. A few days after he said to his mother tliat a spirit 
had appeared to him who gave him a call to the next world. He 
said in reply that he would soon follow. Ho was examined and found 
all right; though he died five days after he had seen the vision. 

“ We look not at the things which are seen, but at things which 
are not scon: for the things which aro seen are temporal, but the 
things which are not seen are eternal.'* The above passage of the 
holy book indicates tii.it men in ceitain ps) chological condition 
perceive things that are concealed from the general view, Ijden 
under certain conditions acquire new faculties by which they per¬ 
ceive more objects than ordinary senses do. It is desirable to make 
researches in the now field, which may open up rich sources of 
knowledge to mankind. Some men may have proved villainous in 
trying to impose on others, but the facts of a Spirit world cannot 
however be disowned. Hallucinations can be separated from un- 
Ci>n<)ciousneSB judging from the antecedent and future conduct of 
the prover. 

Some people have however exceeded the limits of judicious 
research. To form a religion of Spiritualism is only short of 
blasphemy. But if we avoid two extremes of infidelity and faith, 
and only pursue the phenomena in a scientific mood, the pursuit 
may not be dishonourable, futile or profitless. There are more 
things on Heaven and Earth, than philosophy can dream of. 

A. K. QHOSE. 
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Death, thou waitt once an Uncouth hideous thing) 
Nothing but boues) 

The sad etfect of sadder groans ,* 

Thy mouth was open, but thou couidst not sing. 

Eor we consider'd thee as at some six 
Or ten years hence, 

After the loss*of life and sense. 

Flesh being turuM to dust, and bones to sticks^ 

We look'd on this side of thee, shooting short; 

Where we did find 

The shells of fledge souls left behind, 

Dry dust, which sheds no tears, but may extort. 

But since our Saviour's death did put some blood 
Into thy face t 

Thou art grown fair and full of grace. 

Much in request, much sought for, as a good, * >> 

For we do now behold thee gay and glad, 

As at doomsday; 

When souls shall wear their new array, 

And all thy boues with beauty shall be clad, 

Therefore we can go die as sleep, and trust 
Half that we have 
Unto an honest faithful grave { 

Making our pillows either down, or dust, 

GEORGE HERBERT. 
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Science.—S ince the middle of December, the welcome exfttiCk 
the Mtmosa, has made its appearance in the Aorlsts’ shops and on 
the costers* catts. The green branches and the golden yellow 
flowers are welcomed by all. They are not dear, and they convey 
the illusion that the winter is departing rapidly, while they bring 
a privileged ray of sunshine from the coast of the Mediterranean. 
Now this blossoming of the MitAosA is precocious, for its natural 
period of coming into bloom is the month of February. The 
precocity is not very diflicult to obtain, and is within the reach 
of all. The .culture of the plant is very important, for the flower 
is very popular and is eieported in large quantities to all the cities 
of Europe. It is the MitHosa deodata, which is the variety most 
exploited. All soils do not suit its growth ; it flourishes best on 
graeitic and schistose soits^ as can be witnessed in the vicinity 
of Cannes where it grows vigorously, lives a long time, and in 
February and March covers the Country as if decorated with orna¬ 
ments of gold. On the calcareous soils at Nice and Menton, it 
presents a puny ^pearance, so that the plantations of the Mimosa 
in these district*are Created for ornamentation and not for ex¬ 
ploitation. When the latter Is the object it is raised from seed, and 
the young plants develop rapidly* When two or three year^ old ft 
blossoms, and is in its prime vigour at five. Theft it forms d shrub 
9 to 13 feet high) covered with branches from the ground fo 
summit i at the top it is rounded with branchlets, so close and 
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numerous as to form, as it were, a large cloud-Itke bait. There 
need be no fear of cutting off too niany^ branches or 
those thinned on the'tree throw, out shopte: ,with aston^i^-! 
rapidity, and from the rhonth of Septembet'October eotnmences 
lo be covered with buds. 

The branches of the Mimosa are sold by weight. Observing the 
great demand for the Mimosa^ a Nice gardener, a score of years 
ago, discovered a proce.ss for forcing the flowering stage. The 
principle on which the various processes rest is not divulged, 
for each grower has a method of his own that he guards as if a 
masonic secret. In October when the b anches commence to be 
covered with buds, they are cut and placed in vas:s hi*ed\vith water 
in a separate room cellar or conservatory, where a constant 
temperature between 77 to 86 degrees Fah. can be maintained. 
The buds are at this period about the size of a'pin’s head. Their 
transformation proceeds slowly ; they cease to form clusters. The 
buds that fall into dust when rubbed between the hands indicate 
ripeness; those that remain soft are not yet ripe. These condi¬ 
tions vary as the summer and autumn are more or less 
dry. Those branches cut at the summit of the tree are always 
the readiest to come into flower, and so are the most suitable for 


forcing. The branches destined to be exported are ranged in 
boxes of 2*^ lbs, each. To hasten the flowering, the cut things 
are placed in an iron oi a tin vase, containing 6 or 8 inches of 
water; the opening in the lid is covered, and a lamp or small 
charcoal fire is placed underneath the vase till the requisite 
temperature be attained. The large forcers employ green-houses, 
keep the branches in troughs of heated water, maintain a humidity 
of ihe environ, and so develop the forcing. Early in December 
this can be secured in four days, and in as many hours as the 
normal time for coming into flower approaches. In December the 
Mimosa sells from 6 to to fr. the 2% lbs., after which the price 
drops to 2 or 3 fr. for the same quantity. 

The Nouveau Cirque in this city has a prodigf artiste of a new 
kind—the "Man-frog,” He is a worthy successor to the Man- 
serpent, the Man-liaard, the Man-chameleon. The Man-frog was 
picked up in a German circus; his name is Juno-Salmo, and his 
age 3 ® years. He has practised dislocation since his most tender 
and he is also a veritable swimmer. The Nouveau Cirque 
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can transform its arena into a lake»a forest, a garden^ or a desert 
es ’^eired. tlie mat^Irtery fot'so doing rests on the acconlion 
principle^ and dul or contracted a» required. Sal mo 

appears in the of Pitif Poucet, and the staging of the 

scenery makca itijOra; tba| 1 > children stare. *At one moment the 
Enchanted Lttfen ^^ppaarSr and a large dense forest appeals 
where Pitit Pouathit^^ thO'jsrhittt stone, that will be his marked 
road home. The contortionists, the acrobats, and the dansemes 
nndergo from training a natural dislocation. The bones of the arti¬ 
culations are united together by a fibrous membrane, called capsule, 
which is v^ry supple, envelops them like a glove, and possesses 
gie.at elasticity, and it is by developing the natural elasticity that 
their surprising efirirts arc obtained. Hence the dislocations of 
the loins, legs, and arms. In the pantomime, Salmo appears as 
a “frog he is inside a preparation ot India rubber that makes 
him appear so. fie takes all the attitudes of that animal, who 
warms himself in sun-light and croaks at moon-light. His swim¬ 
ming of course is in the lake, and he makes his circuit round a 
nenuphar leaf, pushed from below by a colleague-swimmer. Then 
he lakes as a header to the lake, and looks the picture of a giant 
frog. He manages to place all his bust behind, so that his body 
appears along the rce'ds, stretched in a straight line peipendiciilar 
to the water. His head touches at his back his knee, one leg straight 
in front, the other straight behind. An immense hook in the form 
of an anchor, to which is fastened a red cloth—anything red is 
the bait for frogs, descends from the ceiling. That is the traijczc 
upon vviiich the Man-frog executes some wonderful gymnastic 
teats—that no naturalist ever imagined the animal to be capable. 

Medical science is very active in urging the erection of isolated 
hospitals. Scarlet fever is the disease most in view of the pre¬ 
cautions advocated. Scarlet fever differs from enteric fever, and to 
a less extent fiom measles, In the very great variations of its 
virulence. The causes of these variations of virulence are im¬ 
perfectly known. We know one thing for ceiiain, that the 
number of deaths from scarlet fever has been less, since isolation 
is recommended and practised. Wet and not dry years have very 
little scarlet fever, though many are of a contrary opinion. 
I’rcventive measures then must be adopted, till other plans for the 
’xtirpation of the infectious disease be discovered. A fire brigade 
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must not be dissolved till «re have better meffie Cbr tW exGoctioa 
of fire. At the same every l|ySlunlc coutAdlf $1 |0 be ol»®fV 4 
ed. Home-treated scert^ has b'ad iMIng thiil 

hospital-treated case$^ ^ 

The study of bacteria r^ceives^osr muclr Extreme 

cleanliness in the milking of cows aod in th^pafla ailt urged as a 
necessity. Next to judiciously heatings the (j^u In the cold weather 
by a worm run through a tank of niiik» the codling of it in the same 
manner in the summer with iced water is recommended. Bacteria 
propagate rapidly^ at 70*" degrees F» and slowly at 40 F. In fact 
milk cannot be permanently preserved unless kep*' at, 30” F. and 
less. There is no reason why in a cubic centimentre of fresh 
milk, there should be more than r2,OOQ bacteria in the summeitand 
5iOOO in the cold weather The milk in the city dairies in the told 
weather contains on an average over 300,000 of the parasites per 
cubic centimetre and that in the warm weather, from one million 
to five millions We have no precise data to know how many 
ba,cteria are injurious ; we are only sure that unpure milk causes 
sickness and death. 

Art.—T he Empeior of Germany has been taken to task for 
his exalted opinions on German Art, relative to his creation 
of the Avenue de la Victoire, Berlin. The French sculptors, 
Messrs. Dalon and Rodin, do not accept his Majesty’s cri¬ 
ticism on the present state of art in tthe world. Above all, 

' they do not accept the imperial judgment that Germany ‘ has a 
monopoly of the idea!,’ and upon ‘the beauty inseparable fiom 
German art.’ It is possible that German arttstes are good and 
conscientious, but to-day the Teutonic sculptors like those of every 
other school, submit to the general eclipse> because bad taste rules 
in Germany as in France. Mediocrity reigns epoch has 

no special art either in Germany or elsewhere. Rodin entertains 
the same views as Dalon, but more cynical He cannot conceive 
any person imagining that the ideal can he the privilege of any 
nation, ff Reinhotd PegRs be the best German sculptor, the 
future of the art has nothing encouraging. Ihe age is all to 
mediocrity: there are no artisans, the aptitudes to judge have 
vanished $ there aie consequently no competiint critics of art. 

Sdint-Etienne, the Birmingham of France, has first inaugit | 
rated a statue to one of her distinguished sons. Francis Gamier * 
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He ecKieet^ Itlmsclf ftrtd tN* exerolnetfon for the 

iMttnyi He rtomirt^^ tQ' 4 hej«a«^*'«t $aigott, aitd instructed 
ti9 <»9j^ j^vJg^Uy ©r ti6e rti*er jSffr-lcoog. This was ill 
|un<? ^ lifl^had thus an exceW<iftt for studying the 

Annamites Irtti the Chinese, and (htr^fomittercial wdue of Tonkin 
and its rejilOins During the war’of lity0*yi he assisted in the 
defence of IParis. He returned to Saigon in October fSyj, his 
mission being to report on the Red RivOf, as a trade watei- 
way. But the real object was to found the lndo*Chinese 
Empire of France. He assaulted the formidable fortress of Hanoi 
^ on the arst December 1873 and met his death under the walls of 
Hanoi, but he leagued Tonkin to France. The monument is severe 
and is simplicity itself. On a granite pedestal stands the life-size 
statue of Gamier in full regimentals, which is made to look 
tow'ards the regions where his successors, notably Henri Riviera 
and Sergeant Bobillot, will complete his work. 

The idea is gaining ground to have one exhibition %f all the 
old artistic signboards in Paris, and models of those that cannot 
be removed. The oldest signboard is painted In honour of the 
legendary Bishop Saint-Marcel. Another good signboard is the 
Quaere FUs Synton. That hotel sheltered the mortal remains of 
Mozart's mother, who was expelled from a hotel but was pro¬ 
tected by Grimm. As wc are a little tired of ordinary artistic sub* 
jects, the idea of Carolus Durand and his example—-as illustrated at 
the salon of theChampe de Mars last year, might be studied and 
airanged for—an international display of old and witty signboards. 

FRED. CONNER. 
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THE LATE HOH'BLE DAVID COlV/jS, 

The illustrious subject of this short sketch who filled so lar^c 
a .space in the annals of the Viceroy's Le^i.slativc .Council since 
its establishment in 1861, wa.s born at Ncwinott)u Green, Mio 31 e- 
sex, iti 1814. He was early sent to the local scliool^ whence in 1828 
he joined a firm of merchants in Mincini.^ Lane. In 1839, he left 
l£n<>land and accepted service in the then important mrtcantile 
hou.se of Messrs. Colvin, Ainslie, Cowie, and Co., of which he soon 
became a partner. In 1844, he returned Inmie on leave and mar* 
ried Miss Deverell noiv his widow and n resident of England. 
He was next called upon to manage the firm of Mc.s.srs, Colvin, 
Cowie, and Co., the successors of Mes.srs. Colvin, Ainslie, Cowie, 
and Co., in Calcutta, where by his transcendent busine.s.s abilities he 
rose to the supreme direction of afTiirs. During the trying years of 
the Indian Mutiny (1856-57) he was elected President of the llengal 
Chamber of Commerce and four years later he wa^ chosen by Lord 
Canning to represent the non-official classe.s of Calcutta, He sat 
in the Legislative Council from 1861 to 1879, affording a 
unique example of a long-term membership of the highest assembly 
in India that rarely falls to the lot of a non-official person in 
India, Six successive Viceroys from Lord Canning in 1861 to 
Lord Lytton in 1879 bore uniform testimony to his sound and 
practical suggestions that went a great w'ay towards moulding the 
policy of the Indian-Government in those day.s. His many-sided 
usefulness soon showed itself. lie held the important office of 
the Sheriff of Calcutta together with tjiose of the President of 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Director of several companies 
tr)0 numerous to be mentioned. The fatigues of a life spent in 
the midst of incessant calls of duty and bu.siMcss being too much 
for him he resolved in .1871 when he was 57 yeafs of age on going 
, to England pff?cl pas.sing there the remander of his days in the 
^^caccful puijiuits of literature and the cungeuial companionship of 
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*his. home frieods, rcmamiog unfortunately for himsoU’ a slcepinj^ 
partner ip the I**irm But Providence ordered it otherwise 
than he* contemplated^ The^rm of Messrs. Colvin, Cowie, 
and* Co., of which he was the guiding spirit for upwards 
of 28 years and which was long reckoned as the leading mercan¬ 
tile hou.se in Calcutta was. owing to a series of unforeseen*revefses 
dining his absence at its last gasp. Mr, Cowte hastened back 
to India, the scene of his labours in early manhood, to retiiove 
the fallen fortunes of the fu m. But nothing could avert the blow 
anil the Srm had to go into the Itisolvency court, Mr, Cowie then 
starting business on his m.count aided by hi.s son, the late 
*Mr. David Law ford Cowie. In February 1894, while attending to 
his bifsinnss bo was laid low with a stroke of paralysis wliich 

had a fata! termination. Thus closed the caieer of one of the 

» 

(listingnished Anglo-Indians who by identifying himself with the 
cause of the poor and down-fallen, especially in this pait of the 
cijiintry, loomed so high in the memory of our countryman. 
Blessed with a constitution that happily withstood the effects of 
the enetvating climate of this province and living to a green old 
age he laughed at the idea that the affairs of Government could 
ptnpi-rly be administered from the hills in summer. Had he lived 
a little longer the Exodus question would have from his own 
example icceived a different solution. His temper was 'genial in 
the cxliemc and he never allowed himself to be weighed down 
by the cares of lite. His affability to all that came in contact with 
him was almo'-t proverbial. His name is a household word w’ith 
the poor cIcMks still living, who had the honour of serving under 
him. His lung and useful life dedicated to the service of the land 
of his adoption should serve as a beacon to guide us onward in 
the voyage of life. His was a very high ideal of life bequeatheit 
to us as a sacred legacy portra^'ed by the Poet in words that 
shouhl find an echo in every heart;— 

“ Livcsi uf gieat men all remiml us 
Wc can make our lives siihlimc ; 

And dcpariiii^ leave belitnd us 
{•'jotpimts on llic sands of Tune ” 

• 

Mr. Cowie and his wife had a large family of sons 
and daughters, some of whom were boin at the large house 
at Seebpore which is now the residence of the Manager 
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of Messrs Apcar and Co>'s 9ltU% bn! mm ibiSi|^tb#^e^eilce 
of the Senior Partner for being bl l^etwra^ 

Cowie> & Co. In this house 4l|cowbl^for/jfeate4i8|i(i^»li^ the 
lavish hospitality that cbatacterfsed the tate Mr. Jdhti 4$talltartt 
of Ghdosery, and at the time of the the hoUseacco* 

modated* several persona who had tost their pbesesslons up country 
and were cared for by Mr. and Mrs. Cowie^udlb they had tithe to 
fare for themselves again. Of a fatnfiy of ten children or more 
(one or two dying in infancy) only two sons and four daughters 
now survive) all of them being marrlhdf. Mr Cowie had some 
twenty grandchildren by the time he died. Of his four sons Mr 
David Lawford Cowie died in Calcutta about i 8 Bj Mr. Edward 
Cowie who was in the well-known firm of lawyers> Messrs. 
Sanderson & Co.) died in 1894 , shortly after he had worked ht«t 
way to a partnership The third son is now a Lieutenant Colonel 
and in charge of South African Railways at Johannesberg, and 
the youngest Is Mr. Ernest H. Cowie now a partner in the firm of 
Messrs. Sanderson & Co» It may lastly be recorded of Mr. David 
Cowie that Lord Dufferln when Viceroy was graciously pleased 
In consideration of Mr. Cowie*s long services in the Legislative 
Council to confer on him the privilege of the private entree at 
Government House for life, and this recognition was much appre* 
dated by Mr. Cowie in his declining years. 


THE EDITOR. 
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'JlhB STOKY OF THE SINHAIESH PHOPIE, 

IV. 

{A LUDORITISS ; Thc Pipawiin^a, AJahawansa, fiajawalrya, and Rnjamtnaitant ] 
Wij^a‘s envoys found on their arrival in India that king 
Sinhabahu was dead, and his son Sumittra reigned in Slnhapura 
with the daughter of the Madura* king as his queen. Having read 
his brother's letter, Sumittra addressed his three sons. “ My 
children,” observed the monarch," 1 am now old, go one of you to 
that fair and delightful IttiA of Lanka possessed by my cider 
brother. At his death rule over that fair kingdom,” The youngest 
of the princes, Panduwas-dewa, realising the advantages of the 
journey undertook to go. Having taken leave of his father, the 
prince embarked in a vessel accompanied by a band of thirty-two 
young nobles of his father’s court, who were disguised as mendi¬ 
cants. The party landed in Ceylon at the port of Gimhatola 
(Gintolaj at thc mouth of the Mahakanduraf (Gindura) river. 

On their arrival thc sacred character they had assumed 
protected the travellers from the rude attentions of the people, 
and secured for them a kind reception. Thence enquiring for the 
capital thc strangers in due course safely reached Alpatissagama. 

On the death of Wijaya, the wisdom and foresight of thc 
Sinhalese chiefs prevented thc ruin which thc late monarch had 
apprehended. His family-priest, the Purohita Brahman Upatissa, 
took up the reins of government and as regent ruIcd*,over the country 
from his settlement of Upatissagama, which he had himself built 
at Elsorat assisted by a council of ministers. One of the chiefs, 
it is said, at tlie request, of the governing ministers consulted a 
seer who predicted the arrival of a prince from abroad seven days 
hence, and announced that a descendant of ht.s would establish 

* Sin and Pa//>Madu vide Cunningham’s ** Ancient Geography" for the 
territory of the Maduras. 

t Kadamba Oya-Tamoar; Ma-oya—Sumangaia-Batuvantudave recension, 
p at. 

t “A Conti I button to the History of Ceylon” (Pujavaliya) p t. 

2 
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Buddhism in the island. < giving seen the 
him as Wijaya’s nephew, thev'ministeirs hinged 
mcnt to Fanduwas-dewa when they hM‘•'ightedfisly/administered 
the country for a year.' But the same obstacle that' had stood in 
the way of his uncle's investiture prevented his nephew from 
assuming the diadem. Though urged by the Sinhalese ministers 
Panduwas-dewa refused to be crowned, so long as there was no 
Ksftatriya virgin to pour the water of consecration on him as 
required by the Hindu Shastras.* 

In this connection our story goes back to the valley of the 
Ganges and the settlement of Bengal." Finding that the ranks 
of the Sakyas were being thinned owing to the wars of Prince 
Vidudhabha, the Sakya Pandu, son of Prince Amitodana, 
Buddha’s uncle, taking his people with him retired in disguise 
beyond the Ganges. Having established a city there, he ruled over 
that country. He had seven sons and a daughter, the youngest 
of the family being a maiden of surpassing beauty called Bhaddra 
Kachchana.f Such were her charms that seven kings, we are 
told, sent valuable gifts to the monarch with a request for her 
hand. King Pandu becoming alarmed at the rivalry of the royal 
suitors embarked his daughter with thirty-two ladies on board 
a vessel, being assured by the court astrologers that the voyage 
would prove prosperous and be followed by a royal investiture. 
Having hit on this expedient of getting rid of the troublesome 
suitors, he carried the princess by water telling the rival 
monarchs to secure the ship and capture the prize if they could. 
The Siggramani shot forth, leaving the suitors behind and ‘the 
vessel being swift reached the port of Gimhatola (Gintola)J in 
two days,’ where all the ladies landed disgui.sed as mendicants 
probably as a precaution against their being molested in an 
unsettled country. The party thence made their way to the 
capital of .Upatissagama, whose site tradition places in the Seven 
Korales in the neighbourhood of Hcltipola about 24 miles from 
Kurunegala.J The ministers being warned of their arrival by the 
Bra’trran seer Knlavela met the party at Vijitapura and escorted 

* “ Indo Aryans ’’ by Dr. Rajendra Lai Mittra; Butt's “ History of 
Civilization in Ancient India," vol. I. p. 4.S, 

^ Kasayindevi—“A-Contribution to the History of Ceylon" (Pujavahya) p. i. 

J. Kammaltola ■—Sumangala Batuvantndave recension {Mahawansjn) p. 41 . 
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fern t|^ the presence of the kittg at Upatissagama. The obstacle 
In the way of the coronation being removed, the Singhalese chiefs 
inaugurated Panduwas-dcwa with the customary rites, sovereign 
of the new Stnhala t)eyoi*d the sea. Soon after, the monarch 
following the precedent set by his uncle installed the princess 
Baddra Kachchana as his queen,and espoiised her ladies in marriage 
to the nobles who had crossed over with him. The king had by the 
queen Baddra Kachchana ten sons and a daughter Chittra, the 
youngest in the family who inherited the beauty of her mother 
whence surnamed Unmada-Chittra,* ‘fascinating Chittra.' When 
she was yet young the Brahman seers at her father's court pre¬ 
dicted that she would grow up to be the mother of a boy who will 
slay all his uncles to seize upon the throne. On account of the 
prophecy her brothers conspired to put the princess to death, but 
the eldest of them Prince Abhaya who probably did not believe ni 
the prediction interfered to save her life. However, they took pre¬ 
cautions to prevent her from contracting an alliance by cutting off 
her communication with the outer world. Having taken counsel 
with the king for this object, the princes confined Unmada-Cbittra 
in a lofty palace chamber, ‘set on a single pillar access to which 
could only be gained through the royal apartments, guarded 
within by female slaves and without by a band of hundred men.’ 

Meanwhile the Sakya princes, the sons of king Pandu, were 
sent by their mother queen Susima on a visit to her 

daughter Baddra Kachchana, now the wedded wife of the 
king of Lanka. The Sakya princes having taken leave 

of the king embarked in a vessel for Ceylon, leaving behind 
them with their parents their youngest brother, Gemunu. 
On their arrival in the island, they presented themselves 
before the king, while the queen greeted her brothers with 
tears running down her cheeks, Panduwas-dewa received them 
with a welcome unsurpassed in its warmth and exten'^ 
Probably not only claims of kinship but an anxiety to sec 
the country settled determined the monarch's conduct. 
Pandowas-dewa maintained them with lavish hospitality, and 
left them free to travel over the whole island, with liberty 
to form settlements wherever they chose. With, the enterprise 


* Unmatta—‘A Contribution to the History of Ceylon’ {Pujavahyd) p. i. 
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and the cntouhin;; spirk which dtstingw&hed thefr rags, the 

Sakya princes traversed the island chooai »g settlements for 

themselves. In the places they settled soae the^ yUlages called 

after them, which snbse^u^ptly deveWped iotP great Skihalcso 

cities. Prince Rama pitched his residence at the village since 

called Rainagona, The’ place occupied by prince Urovel came 

to be called Uruvcl,* which the R^afan^hartf identides with the 

earlier settlement of Wijaya’s minister Vilha. The settlements 

of Anuradha and Vejita, formed ^losc to each other in the north- 

# 

central parts of the country derived their names from their founders 
and early developed into great cities Prince Ruhuna planted 
his home in the southermost portion of the island* The settle¬ 
ment which was originally entitled Kuh'una Magama, the great 
village of Ruhuna came in later times to be called Magama, 
while the memory of the founder was preserved in the name of 
the extensive principality, whose capital it became. Prince 
Dighayu established a village called after him Dighayugaroa or 
Dig-amadullaf which has not been idcntiBed. Prince Anuradha 
formed a tank on the southern side of his settlement of Anuradha- 
gama, and afterwards built a palace there in which be resided. 

The beauty of Unmada-Chittra attracted Prince Dl^hagamini 
the son of the Sakya colonist Dighayu in the court of Upatissa, 
where the king gave him charge of the palace, jointly with the 
crown prince Abhaya, who had shortly before been appointed 
regent —Uintraja His duties in the palace gave him facMities for 
the object he sought. Having one day observed thc^ prince from 
the door of her airy jxirch where she used to take her station 
the priiKess enejutred of her slave girl who the stranger was. 
Coming to know that he was her cousin, U nmada-ChIttra proceed¬ 
ed to carry on an intrigue with him aided by her maid, 
sending the prince presents of betel leaves, and receiving 
from him fragrant flowers and other gifts In return. Their 
intercourse having been detected, the king consulted with 
his sons and gave the princess in marriage to her cousin. 
Prince Dlghagaminii on the understanding that if a son be born 
he should be put to death. Unmada-Chittra, however, con- 


* Mah.tveliuajna—“A Coiuributien to the History of Ceylon*' iPnffnvahvei)'p, i 
^^Loc. ut. 
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tsiVed to elttde the vigitaitee of her brot&ers. The infant prince 
that was bora was, with tha aid of a {AavdV concealed in the hou'ic 
of a peasant woman whose new-born daughter was laid by the prin* 
cess* side. Atthough the piinces w«re Ihtled into the belief 
that a girl had lleen born, the mother and grandmother were 
both aware of the birth of the boy and called hjm Pandukabhayn, 
combining his grandsCre’s name with that of bis uncle. 

It would appear from a tradition which is current to this 
day in the Seven Korales, and related at least in one Sinhalese 
taga that about this time the king suffered from some violent 
disorder which from the description we get of it was probably 
insanity. The legend, moreover, ascribes the malady of Panduwas- 
dewa to the wrath of heaven on the race of Wijaya for his per¬ 
fidy to Kuvent, and attributes the cure of the monarch to divine 
intervention. ** And now it came to pass,” says the Rajavaiiya^ 
”that the perjury of which king Wijaya had been guilty was 
visited on the person of king Pandhwas-dewa, who dreamt a 
dream and lay unconscious unable to rise.” According to tradition 
Malaya Raja of India was lured to the island by Rahu who at the 
command of Vishnu took on himself the form of a boar and began 
to devastate the royal plantations. The offended monarch fail* 
ing to secure him, swam the narrow strait whicl parts india 
from Ceylon in pursuit of the animal which landed at Uratola, 
'Hog-ferry'* so-called after the event, and when the king came up 
with it, the wounded beast transformed itseif into the Untgala 
rock*t ^The adventure is thus continued in the Ra^avaltya, 
“The king however struck at 4he rock, and stood gazing. The 
god-kffig Sakra, having seen this, ordered him to go and avert the 
evil consequences of the oath which were about to fall upon the 
king Panduwas-dewa, and to restore him to his senses. Malaya Raja 
thereupon assumed the form of a Brahmin, caused propitiary offer¬ 
ings to be made, removed the evil consequences of the oath, restored 
Panduwas-dewa to hi$ right mind, and departed.” The legend pro¬ 
bably preserves the memory of the arrival of a South Indian prince 
or of a Brahmin leech from the opposite coast for the cure of the 
Sinhalese monarch, ifejfs significant that the region round the 
W^estern Ghauts was generally known to the Sinhalese historians 

* Modern Kankkes-aotuna m Jaffna. 

t Vtde R A, S. Journal (C JB > No, 40, vol XI. p 39^ 1 Hajavahya p zi. 
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as *thc hill country’ f|om the mountainous nature of t||e 
territory, and that the seal of the kings of Malayahm as 
found in some of their earlier grants bore the emblem of a wild 
boar. In this connection it is interesting to note that to this day 
the name of Fanduwas-dewa mirrgtes in the wild chant of the 
demon-priest in the sick-chamber as at midnight he whirls away 
in the mystic dance exorcising the demons to leave the patient 
afflicted with divi dosa (the king's evil). Fanduwas-dewa’s days 
were now drawing to a close, and soon after the birth of his 
grandson, the nephew of Wijaya passed away after a peaceful 
reign of thirty years (B. C, 474). 

EDVVARl) W. FEKERA., 
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THE TALE OF SABITTRE 

{The roHowing paper is from the pen of the late lamented Babu Bulioram 
Mullick of Hoogly. He was an ornament of the Subordinate Judicial service. 
His services had been, for a time, lent by the Bengal Government to the Kuch- 
Behar State. Serving the Maharajah with credit and distinction, he^ returned 
to the service of the Bengal Government. He had, after completing the usual 
period, retired on pension. Al.as ! he did not long enjoy the rest which he had 
earned. He devoted the latter days of his life to religion* He was a true 
flindu—a Vaishnava in faith. He studied the literature on Krishna, and 
published his views on the Krishna cult. His little book on Krishna and Kadha 
deserves to be known more widely. The Christian Missionaries attacked It. 
He did not think it fit to reply. He used to say that controversy seldom led to 
the truth. He died in his own residence at Hooghly, uttering the name of 
Krishna repeatedly. The immediate cause of his death was erysepelas. He 
was a tower of strength in the cause of the Hindu Religion He was a preg¬ 
nant contributor to the pages of this Magazine. His writings were read and 
appreciated by many. He used to contribute largely to the pages of the Bengal 
Magazine started and edited by the late Rev. Lil Behary De. He was sin¬ 
cere and warm in his friendship. He led a pure life, and was loved by all 
that knew him. It was impossible to talk with him for even a few minutes 
without finding that he was a man of superior culture. He was exceedingly 
ciiaritable. As Chairman of the Hooghly Municipality, did solid work. 
His loss is mourned by a large circle of friends.—E d. N, M.] 

According to the Hindu sages Dlutrm.i (duty) i.s two-fold, vis* 
Sakama and Niskama. The former i.s called Prabritti-para, or 
that which has for its object the gratification of our desires. The 
latter "^Nibrittipara aims at the culture of dispa.ssion. Vedtsm 
lays down the formulae of works, which are popularly known a.s 
Vedic rites. They are the Agnihotra, A^nis/nma etc etc. The 
Pedic Risbi built his altar, lighted up the sacrificial fire by the 
friction of two pieces oC wood, and made a present of food 
and the Soma drink to the Devas for their acceptance. 
Thereafter the sacrificer partook of the holy (odd with a 
devout mind and fave it to his wife and children to eat and 
drink. This was. the which he daily performed'to increase 

his wealth, to advance the welfare of his progeny, and to compass 
the ruin of his, enerriy. Vedism therefore wa.s essentially a 
selfish Nibritti-para is the doing of duty for duty’.s sake, 

for which the doer does not expect a reward. Our Shastras would 
give Swarga or heavenly bliss to the Sakama worker, Moksha or 
liberation to the Nishkama worker. 
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In the ordinary course of things the Nishk^ma method would 
follow the SakemOf that is to say it is natural for man to 
take to unselfish duty after his wants are satished and his wishes 
fulfilled. 

It was during the Mahahharata period that we find the dawn 
of Niskama culture. In that period we find the two forms of 
culture placed side by side ; and though in the majority of cases 
the Sakama worker is rewarded with heavenly bliss, Mekska or 
liberation is not wholly lost sight of. 

I propose to take up the talc of Sabittrf, which is known in 
every Hindu household, and which is the subject of a feminize 
Vrafa or ritualistic work of real interest. Our females take to the 
performance of the rite to learn domestic morality. She learns 
by the force of example what it is to be a good wife, a good child, 
a good daughter-indaw, and a good relation. She feels by the 
force of an Ideal how by leading a good life she might promote 
the good and happiness of the family of which she is a member. 
And it is not merely material good but spiritual also. 

The tale of Sabittri has a native charm of its own. It Is 
conceived in deep pathos evidently with the object of rousing our 
soft feelings and thereby aiding our heart-culture. 

The tale was told by Htskf Markandeya before the Fandava 
brothers in their exile, and the sage wanted them to learn it as 
an object lesson, to cope with the distresses that had then fallen 
upon them. The tale is shortly this, and in going through it 
I beg the reader to mark the ftamrs of the several persons who 
figure thei^in. 

Sabittri was the daughter of king Asvapati. Devoid of offspring 
the king performed a sacrifice in honour of Sabittri, who as every 
reader of the Puranas knows is the wife of Brahma^ the Cnator, 
Thereupon, the goddess blessed him and ^he king had a daughter 
born to him whom he named after the great |oddess. The king 
was enjoined to be satisfied with what he got and not to ask for 
anything more. The child grew up LaMskmiAike into a fine girl 
and was considered a beauty in her time. 

It was the <|ay of a religious festival in the ro 3 ^ house. 
Savittri^d, after doing the necessary aUutions and sacrifices, fasted 
and prayed the whole day. In due course she saw her father and 
stood beside him in a meek and reverential posture. It struck 
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fli'm that she was .fast* a^Uining the marrtageabic age, but ah! 
wonder of wonders, itobody would venture to seek her hand in 
marriage. The king thought that in view of the above, Sabittr! 
should be given the choj<« of electing her partner in life, and the 
king permitted her to fret^uent the abodes of the RisJkts for the 
purpose. * 

At this juncture^ RisMi Narada paid a visit to the court He 
thought that the young girl should forthwith be married. There¬ 
upon the king rep’hed that Narada had better hear from her own 
lips what she had to say in regard to the matter. With a l>ashful 
look she informed the Rishi in the presence of her father, that 
she had selected Satyaba'h, the son of king Dyumat Sen, to be her 
future husband. Dyumat Sen was a godly person, and though a 
king he was an exile from his kingdom, was deprived of his eye 
sight, ard was leading the life of a recluse in the forest with his wife. 
The king inquired of Narada what he thought of the girl's choice. 
The Riski replied, that barring one defect, the match was in every 
way desirable. The defect was that Satyaban was fated to be 
shortlived; in fact his life was to end at the year’s close. The 
king felt much distiessed at this information and asked his 
daughter to choose afresh The girl protested that a woman's 
heart could properly be gifted away only once, that she had al¬ 
ready made up her mind in that direction no matter whether 
her future husband would be short-lived or otherwise. Narada was 
overjoyed at witnessing the girl's fixity of purpose and advisefl the 
king to let her have her choice, which the king reverentially 
accepted. Narada thereafter departed from the place. 

After a short time the match was proposed to Satyaban’s 
parents in dueiform and it was agreed to by them. Savittri became 
the wife of Satyabao, She wore the habiliment of a Rtski-QSrX 
and put aside a princess’ attire. She proved a model daughter-tn- 
taw in her new abode and served her father-in-law and mother-in- 
lawfwith a devotion which was simply unparalleled. 

The year following the marriage was to the couple a livi^-long 
joyous day, as it was about to close Savittri became moody and 
pensive at the thought that it was about to bring on a gloomy 
night of widowhood and sorrow. There were only four days 
remaining when the expected catastrophe was to happen. For 
three days together, she wholly abstained from food and drink 

3 
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and took to stern asceti€!$ni. This was too much for her relations 
to put up with. Her old fatfaer-indaw mildly protested against 
her conduct but all in vain. Savittri said that true glory lay not 
in the breach of a vow but in religtoualy maintaining it 

On the last day of her husband’s life she got up early in the 
morning and, after doing the daffy sacrifice, said her fervent 
prayers to the rising sun. She thereafter saluted her husband’s 
parents and the RisAis who were near. They blessed her by 
saying “ Be thou a guiding star all the days of <hy life.” 

It was the wont of Satyaban to daily gr> into the thickest parts 
of the forest to cull flowers for the purpose of sacrifice and 
worship and to gather fruits for household consumption. ’He used 
to carry with him an axe to hew wood for lighting up the 
altar and the hearth. And he used to go alone. Savittti 
would not let him stir out alone that day. She insisted upon 
accompanying him and obtained the permission of the elderly 
people of the house to that effect. On the couple proceeded till 
they reached their destination. Savittri felt heavy at her heart 
at the prospect of her lord's life soon coming to an end. He 
went on plying at his work as usual till drops of perspiration 
stood on his forehead. A sense of fatigue soon overtook him. 
He felt his head aching sorely. He invoked, like a young man as 
he was, the good goddess of sleep to restore his tired nature. 
In this state Sabittri hastened to nurse him. She put his head 
uport her lap and watched his face with a throbbing heart, count¬ 
ing every second of the time that was to bring on the fatal end. 
A short while after, she saw a terrible figure of a man standing by 
her with a cord in his hand. His raiment was red. His com¬ 
plexion skyey, his eyes blood-^hot, and he looked like another 
sun blazing forth with splendour. Sabittri qtiietly placed her hus¬ 
band’s head on the ground, stood up, and with joined palms 
humbly asked him who he was and why he came ther& 

The stranger introduced himself as Yama and explained to her 
that the object of his visit was to take her husband away to his 
regions as his life had become extinct. Savittri enquired why he 
had himself come, as it was his custom to send hisipeople to take 
away the dying and the dead. Yama replied that her husband 
as a devout and godly person and therefore his was a special case. 
Thereupon Yama extracted from the corpse a person no bigger than 
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the thuneb and it was i^nd tijed up with a string. The words 
U!,ed in th^ to»t 

The stoty'ifoes od to say that Savittri jfollowed Yama like a 
shadow till the Matter was compelled to grant her certain blessings. 
These were:«<«t« That her father*in*law would get back his eye* 
sight and his kingdotii* a. That her father would be blessed with 
100 sons. 3. That she herself was to beget 100 sons. 4. That 
her husband was to be restored to life. 

The reader of the Puranas knows very well that each and 
every oae of the blesstttgs was verified and that the couple were 
once more re-united in joy and conjugal happiness and restored to 
their parental relations. 

This is the pathetic tale of Savittri, which, constituted as it is, 
has ever exercised a healthful moral influence upon the Hindu 
household almost from the dawn of Hindu civilization. We are 
accustomed to hear of 'example is better than precept/and no 
where is the adage more forcibly verified than in the noble and 
godly example of the Pauranic Savittri—an example more valuable 
than a cartload of moral class books. It is no wonder therefore 
that our womankind strive to emulate Savittri in their acts and 
conduct. Moral instruction for the attainment of domestic happi¬ 
ness was not, however, the only object which the Rishi narrator 
had in view. He wanted to impart a deep spiritual lesson which 
a careful perusal of the story is sure to reveal. 

We shall endeavour to shew whp.t that lesson is. Satyaban's 
father was Dyumat Sen. Now Dyumat is the compound of 
and 31^ I in Sanskrit implies Heaven*s lights impliea 

possession, ‘therefore, is one who is possessed of Heaven’s 
Light. Savittri’s father Is called Asvapati which is the 

compound of 'uni' or horse and or lord. Our RUhu 

always compared human passions to ' horses.’ ' Asvapati/ 
therefore, implies, one who has controlled his passions. Hie 
relation between the two persons is, therefore, an apposite one. 
When Heaven’s light is our guide and when we have fully 
controlled our passions we have qualified ourselves 'for a great 
undertaking in the domain of spirituality. The oflspring of the 
two virtues have been appropriately called ‘Savftri and Satyaban’ 
respectively. The former is figurative of the force of Vedic 
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the (atter'of- 

'dthencognate virtn 4 »»' - ™ , 

is not, strictly speakfngy**j^ 
conveys the Idea Only In 
merely the virtue of trqe speakft •« ot 
sincerity of sentiment, sanctity ct h^rarfesstiess 

in thought, wish, speech, and ?«'iimtt *#<*((^0* is'good of 

the greatest number’ as we read ■ j vfj ‘ plfj^ophy. 

- We read in the story that Svi*.\ af.Mv/:! fjitther hiiji^^beett a paunch 
worker. This was certain 1 > r. -^^rlting Vp^ in his 
life. The loss of his kingdom ;iiid !vs ri;bscqnent .eittic to the 
forest are, doubtless, figuratiyi: yJ Vid called 

t'' Ti^asjyOf* according to the is tiirca^fold;^-*^., . in. res¬ 
pect of the body* of speech, a:<>I of ‘he mUid;' i; 

Tapas at fnedkaticHt wfeer^ the dev oLyt- is pure in l^y " mind. 

; and straightforward, unvindictiye and worshipfrd' Devas^ 

. Brahmans, ^urus, and the wise.^' H., " ft is "pra'j^^ui 
where the'words used are unemotional, true, swe^^ud Tadic.— 
III,‘‘It isyryc 4 af where the mind is;‘;^rc i^d calm, 

under absolute control, and is poshes K d kS the/mflky^ human 
■ kindneos.*'' ■••:'' ■ ^ 

Sabittri’s difficulty in ihaving her luuband is weli accounted for. 
The.true force of ceremonlaVtbm can .have no .apter partner 

than 'satyid as described above. The perfqiyatice of VedU 
rites without a spiritual realization of ‘the why and' where¬ 
fore' thereof is a mere enipericism and is worthy of the strong 
language used by Sri Krishna in Chap. U. of the No¬ 

where can Vsdism and *T^iipasy<d tlnivc bettor tl^ ^ .the woody 
forest, dissociated from the enjoyment of .the good of the 

wcnrld* Therefore, the forest life of^ le yottug couple ait appo¬ 
site one. Vsdism and have, tloubtless^ t^lr charms 

and therefore, the beginning of the conjus'al life of Babittrl and 
Bat3raban has been truly depicted in roseate colours. - 

Nareda’s prophecy, th^t Satyabnn would be short-lived and 
that in a short tlme^ 'Ya^a' would pay a vb»’i; tp take away the 
life of Satyaban rcadi, like the voice of sob^ reason, faith, and 
' trcvuruncc announcing in the near future the approach 
dJ^Vama.' It is customary with p« pplc lo idtniity .‘Yama* with the 
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'yema'i. e, to say among the 1 am *Atyei^|P|ffira^' ^ong 
thoee who rule and control (l^t 1 , 

!&ut let that pass, Sabittri’s wish to accompai^h^t^ 'le^^i^^the 
fatal day» vig,^ when 'Tama* was to makh his ^ppe^n.^l^fliiiidi the 
&ct of her actnllly accompanying ]him» appeat to t^^ ^oritlve of 
tim force of Fr</A7 ceremonialism being indispensable ifi..,ahtaiiiing 
libera^on. Krishna enjoins upon all his devotees tp cpostantly 
.taked|||fbrks.t The sudden illness of 3alyab^0 in, the forest 
ant} wl^esting on Sabittri’s lap evidently d^oote tlU cdlapse of 
or energy. On the Vedic altar when the,devotee attains 
the psychic stage called *Yama* as postulated ^Patat^ali. 
that stage attains completion when tife Purusha or AfVMn takes 
to *self * or the ego to ego and the Pi^kriiy a non-eg^to non-ega 
In the Samadbipada of PAUmjal phiIosophy| in the light 

of Bhoja Raja’s commentaiy at that psychic stages the 1^’ or 
.'mind* takes the shelter of the non-ego and is separated from the 
Pitrusba or ego^ while the latter Is disengaged from the former. ' 
tin.the story we read of *Yama* taking out a*thumb4jke 

^ \am 


’*Ptin(sbid from Satyaban’s body and effecting his ^ 
py^re and thereafter the iatter becoming a complete corpse. 


idea of the PurUsha being no bigger than k thumb is a 
>V«d!c ontl' 
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'To cofldude. The return of good forivtne and itrt^peritf Co 
the young couple and their hunlljf hi embieiitiit^ of the ehjoymeot 
of Swof^ sttkha or heavenly which UccOrding to 0 Ut££fMt:i 8 
the desert of every good worker. The law of kar 8 m ordalue that 
every work is associated with specified fruition. Pot good works 
the reward Is certain. Thus in the BItag$^tgita Stee Krishna 
says 

ait? CTWtt 

OT *Ifljarr»!t*rj‘Sic?Rsc*rt^ 

BULLORAM MULLlCPf. 
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WmU CAST&-SYSTEU. 

Tfie vdUdlYftle and genesis of the ea$t6*systein are to ba found 
in the Bkagavat Gita, VOrse 41 of Chapter f 8 ruita thuft 

The actions of the four castes—Brahman, KshattHytt, Vaisya, 
and Sudra—are divided according to their disposition and KJtiailty. 
That is to say the principle of the division of society into castes 
or sections is based upon the nature of actions and qualities. 
And it stands to reason that there should be some test or dif> 
erentiating cause for the ciassidcaiion of society. 'Ilte Gita then 
lays do^ the distinctive features of the four castes. Those of 
a Brahman are tranquility, self-restraint, divine contemplation, 
forgiveness, candour, knowledge, experience and faith; those of 
a Kshattriya are bravery, energy, firmness, skill, not to play the 
fugitive in battle, liberality, and dignity of deportment ; those of 
a VaiS^a are agriculture, tending of cattle, and trade. The 
usual duty of a Sudra is service. 

This general outline of duties forms the landmarks marking 
out the several castes. They qualify one to be ranked in 
one class or another. The possession of certain qualities 
or the pursuit of certain callings determines the nomenclature, 
to be applied to a certain caste. So long as one possesses 
such qualities or pursues such callings it is reasonable and 
proper to confine him to a certain cluss of which such 
qualities or callings are its peculiar characteristics. But suppose 
a Brahman cehses to possess such qualities which entitle him to 
be ranked as such, in other words ho becomes patit pr fallen in the 
language Of the Shastros or adopts the avocations prescribed for 
the other castes, should he, in the interests'of individual and 
social progress, be siiti called a Brahman and continue to enjoy 
the rights and privileges appertaining to the rank of a Brahman ? 
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Again suppose a Sudra gives up his menial occupations^ is found 
possessed of high moral qualltias, or follows some htpitorable 
profession or callings should we keep him in his degradatioii and 
not encourage him for his rectitude, intelligence, and. diligence 
by promoting him to a class of which he.is found deserving? 
The fact that RisM Vishwamittra, a Kshatt^fya, was promoted to 
the rank of a Brahman, on account of his sanctity and learning 
gr)cs to show that the Hindu Sftastras do not present an insur* 
mountable obstacle to such a promotion taking place* 

Hindu SOi(^ety has undergone considerable changes as regards 
the mannersfi^^ customs, the modes of living and of transacting 
business, of fts members. Western ideas of civilisation have*' 
gone a great way towards modifying our primitive habits and 
practices. 

Under such circumstances Hindu caste should b^ reorganised 
on broad and liberal principles. We are not for doing away with 
caste*distinctions and mixing society peU*mell. In the society 
of every nationality, constituted as it is at present, there must 
be Aryas and Sudras, Peers and Commons, Patricians and 
Plebeians, so long as'education, which is the common leveller 
commencing from the higher orders, has not hltpred down to the 
lowest stratum of society. Education and moral worth, and not 
the mere accident of birth, should be the standard oC caste- 


distinction. 

This leads to the discussion of the question whether the insti¬ 


tution of caste is divine or human. Did God with nice discrimi? 


nation mark out a certain class as His chosen or elect in pre¬ 
ference to others which were not deemed worthy of His 
favour ? Did He stamp upon a certain permanent badge of 
superiority such as the sacred thread to distinguish it from others? 
In other words is a person born a Brahmap or made one? We 
quote the following sloka for the solution of this problem. 

«ftW5 >2^: I 


A person is borp a Sudra, he becomes a dwija or the twice 
born by the performance of religious rites and sacraments, 
a Upra or the enlightened by the study of the Vedas^ and a 
Brahman when he knows Brahma or God. 
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From .this it-that ^ :,cann^^ he* 

claimed as a/ EHyfne. f ift as • .i^ erroocow^y ^|:i^{}QSed ‘ hy, some 
orthodosf a mark of distlnctioti -batsis^d .dpoft 

ocoupatioh>- ipaniingfi i?Li\d[ Obaracter. The.gr,Quping of so^ety^iftto 
classes is based upon Cdivlsiou of labour, Such a cias»ijl>Catlou .is 
artiScial etid, tfot real, no Calling or avncatiori as a mban^bf* honest 
livelihood should be condemned SIS ignoble ^ each one is a link 
in the great cliain binding together the multifaroj^s divisions,of 
society. Instead of being the causes of insuperable barriers, thesp 
callings should be so many bonds of union among a|)l3^ijl§sse3 in 
our society,—a union*of hearts though not a union ih of 

dining together or intermarrying with one ar(nther— 9 . oon.summa*- 
tion of things which considering the present constitution of Hindu 
society is not easily practicable. It is only when through the 
influence d( education, all classes attain a tolerably uniform 
standard of intellectual and moral excellence that perfect social 
equality is possible. What is demanded in the interests of Civili* 
sation 'and national advancement is that some classes of society 
as such should not toe regarded as heaven-born and others as 
fallen. Neither the principle of indiscriminate universal brother¬ 
hood professing sympathy towards objects not deserving of it 
nor the extreme denationalising tendency producing habits of , 
exclusiveness and estrangement, and hating every other thing, 
recommends itself to our judgment. The pretentions of the sacer¬ 
dotal or Brahminical class expecting merely as such from all other 
classes to prostrate themselves before and offer it servile obeisance, 
are highly absurd. The official classification of the people into 
the upper, the middle, and the lower classes of society, based 
upon: money-qualification, is open to this objection, that it does 
not' give due weight to the more substantial qualities of the head 
and heart But looking at the matter more closely, it appears 
that this .sort of distinction is perfectly innocuous in its effect, 
as it is required for statistical Of descriptive purposes. It is not 
meant to imply dfsparagenient of obscure merit or virtuous in¬ 
digence, But,the discussion of the question a.s to ca.stc-dtstinctions, 
notably.that of precedence between the Vaidyas and the Kayasjthaa 
raised in.connection with the present Census Operation.^, is not 
only useless but mischievous. • The precedence or superiority, of a 
certain caste docs not consist in its nomenclature but in the. 


4 
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possession of noble qualitiea of .the bead and heart of its memjbers. 
The ultimate object of Ithe social reformer is to. introdoce such 
improvements among all the classes 'as may .result v in a 
state of equality. But arbitrary ca3te>distinctions pr (tfecedence 
of one caste over another based not upon intrinsic merit but upon 
vague traditionary reports are not justifiable. A person succeeding 
to a very large fortune may justly be classed among the rich but 
not among the virtuous and good, if he lacks those noble qualities 
which distinguished his ancestor. For this reason the undeserved 
popular homage which it has become customary to pay to mere 
fortune is objectionable. The objects of such adulation are 
generally spoiled, as it takes away from them the strongest motive 
to rest the fame of their exalted position upon a sure footing. 
An heir succeeding to a large fortune surrounded by sycophants 
and toadies whom he would have put to blush if he had such 
culture of mind as to realise the emptiness of unmerited and 
interested applause, may dissipate his wealth in gambling 
debauchery and reckless extravagance. Such silly and thought¬ 
less commendation vitiates the public taste, impairs independent 
judgment, holds out a premium to indolence and imbecility, gives 
undue preference of fortune to merit, and thereby obstructs or 
retards social progress by withholding encouragement and support 
from men of sterling but unknown merit, through whose un¬ 
appreciated philanthropic exertions and unsympatbised noble 
sacrifices progress is effected. 

That caste-system is a human institution is further proved 
from the historical account of the system which is summarised 
below from standard works of Indian History. 

The caste-system was unknown to the Hindus in the Vedic 
Age and the only distinction then known was between the Aryans 
and Non-Aryans—between Hindus and barbarians, “jf,” says 
Frofessor Max Muller, "withhll the documents before us, we ask 
the question, does caste, as we find it in Manu and at the present 
time, form one of the most' ancient religious teachings" of. the 
Vedas? We can answer it with a decided naJ* A comparison 
of the Epics, Mahabharata and Raraayana, with the hymns of 
the Rig-Veda, shows at a glance how far the Gangetic Hindus 
of the Epic Age had progressed in civilisation as compared with 
their sturdy forefathers of the Vedic Age who lived in the Faojab* 
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WithHhe increase Qf civllisa^tiotjij, howevei!^. locfety became more 
luxurious arid stagnant, and the distinction between the different 
classes of the Hindus|>Qfmlation. beeam and heredi- * 

tary. In the Vedlc^^erfi^' were some families^ of priests 
who were IthoWn fof their proficiency in composing hymns and 
performing sacrifices and who. therefore followed this profession 
from gerieration to generation. When ^ religious ,rit^, became 
more elaborate in the Epic Period such families increased in 
number and influence, until they were regarded as distinct from 
the ordinary people as a separate caste. They [devoted their 
life-time to the performance of religious rites and they atone 
could, perform them inwall their increasing details and thus they 
acquired a.sanctity in the eyes of the ordinary people. , It was 
thus that they formed the Brahman caste, and though Brahmans 
continued to marry girls of other castes, they were too proud to 
give their daughters in marriage with young men of lower castes. 
Similar causes led to the formation of the Elshattriya caste. 
The Icings of the Vedic Age were little more than leaders of warriors 
and did not separate themselves from the people* But the kings 
of the Epic Age lived in august and pompous courts and were 
completely separated from the common people. As the royal 
and military classes became more and more surrounded by the 
pomp and circumstances of royalty and as the people became 
more and more submissive and enervated, the two classes became 
distinct at once and for ever. Maidens of the warlike classes would 
not condescend to marry men from the ranks, and thus the royal 
’ military classes formed the Kshattriya caste. 

The body of the people^^riculturists, traders, and men belong¬ 
ing tb different professions and industries—formed the Vaisya caste. 
And the aborigines of India, who bad submitted to the Hindu 
conquerors and had adopted their language and religion, were 
still looked upon with contempt and called Sudras. It was thus 
that the caste-system was formed in India. It was unknown to 
the Hindus in the Vedic. Age and was first developed in the Epic 
Age. It dMded and disunited the compact body of the Aryan 
Hindus Into three hereditary bodies, w., the priests, the soldiers, 
and the people. And it permanently placed .the people under 
the priestly and military, castes and thereby hindered popular 
pfogtess and growth of popular freedom in India. It should 
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be remembered, however, that With the exception cf the ^Srtests 
an 4 soldiers, the mass 41 indit people , stiif Jfo^ed^^ 

- united eastc (the Vaisya8). fehe succ^dt^ i|res^ 

the mass of the people were i^tHi eutitie'dl like the iCshaftfiyas. and 
Brahmans to perform sacrifices, to acquire relfgioagj knowledge^ 
and to study, the Vedas, But with the ifess of their Ift^pendence 
the Hindus have become more disunited in modern tiihes. Every 
professional ike that of the goldsmith, the blacksmith, the weaver^ 
and the potter—has become a separate caste, and religious learning 
has become a monopoly of tha priests. The caste system as well as 
other customs underwent degeneration in the Pauranik Age. In 
the ancient days the Hindu Aryans wqrc divided into three 
classes~»thc Brahmans, the Kishattriya.«, and the Vaisyas~^and all 
these classes were entitled to study the Vedas and to wear the 
sacfred thread* But the Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas who followed 
difl^rent professions were now divided into fresh castes such as 
the Kayasthas, the Vaidyas, the goldsmith, the blacksmith, the 
potter, and the weaver and in the general ignorance of the times 
they were debarred from their ancient rights to acquire religious 
learning and wear the sacred thread. These ancient privileges 
were afterwards also prohibited to the generality of the Kshatriyas, 
The Vaisyas and Kshatriyas were thus reduced to the level of the 
Sudras and were divided into numerous a tes according to the pro¬ 
fessions they followed ; and religi<;u,N learning thus became the 
monopoly of the Brahmans. A gross superstition was the result of 
this monopoly in religious knowledge—the knowledge which was 
the birthright of all Hindus for three thousand years, that kho\y- 
ledge without which a nation is dead, 

Hindu society is divided into numerous classes, each class 
generally pursuing a different occupation or calling. Among the 
Mohammedans as with the Europea*^* tl’® nature of a matPs occu« 
pation does not create caste distinction^ No doubt wealth, confers- 
respectability, but there f.s notbirig to prevent a rich Mohammedan 
merchant from intermarrying or dining'with a petty'Mbhamwedan 
trader. '-* Not only the primary ^aste^, Brahmans and Sudras, btjft 
the endless.subdivisions of the-Vatter, on adcoont of tWt, jfotlovrang 
different avocations, stand aloof from each other, in social in-* 
tcrcQUrse. 'Weavers, pottei’s, blacksmiths, carpenters, oilmen,, 
wash^tnen, barbers &c, are so many sub-castes. But it sometfmea 
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hiippens thf^t some of on* of |lie«e clftsR^s, having rcccivejl 

the advfittta^eif ol oflScial 

■ 'dr a dC.th^JfesW’dcd pnc^dseiddCV' Id'that,case,'dot 

oniy tic l^miseUl-.lmttliie other membcfs o^'his famHy givo up. tho 
hcrcdttaty- j. According to modfdto civiUscd ? ndti^w \of 

etiqutte jaiiU rtsptectability, bets a geiitldman, whUe ^acast.e 
people We comoKm labottrcrs and workmen* The - aocta! problem 
which presents itself for solution is,, whethor, having regard to 
the interests of society, the existing custpm-rcquiriiiig this gentlc- 
.mah to continue to associate socially , with his tribe or clan 
should be rigidly followed, or shoold there be a depfirtiire froid it, 
alldVing him to obtain the social status of a higher circle to Which 


he has entitled himself by his education and culture ? • On the 
one hand;*no business so long as it is an honest means for gaining 
a livelihood, should be considered ignoble ; on the other hand, 
the progress of society will remain stationary, or be retarded,- if 
its advanced members are compelled to move in the narrow groove 
'of their, unenlightened circle, and denied the genial influence 
of social intercourse with men who are their superiors. Consider* 
ing thc jpwj, and cons, of the questions the only conclusion - Which 
appears to us satisfactory is this : -*that intellectual and moral 
culture, and not professional occupation, which is ceasing to be 
the hereditary and exclusive pursuit of a particular class, should 
‘be the standard of caste-distinction. Let us now point oUt some of 
the beauties and defects gf the caste-sy.stem. No human system 
■is thoroughly perfect. Allowing for the shortcomings of oiir 
.limited range of vision and experience, the influence of passion or 
prejudice which clouds our judgment to see things in their Wue 
Colours, the omnipotence of habit which is aptly Called second 
nature tending'to produce stolid conservatism'unwilling-to part 
with what it has been long familiarised, the best < course for ' us 
should be to allow a system or practice to stand if by. balancing 
the advantges’with its disadvantages, the -fermer are found to 
outweigh the lattter. The system should not, be eradicated but 
primed down, and trimmed* so as to afford room for future luxuri- 
- ant and improved growth. The thought and'manners of the West 
permcite those of the Indian, and .social revolution, without' a 
healthy reform mu.st be deplored when questionable canons are 
iritl-Oduccd into the system. Organisation and not disorganisation 
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should be the motto in the ‘ adjustment of society, and it mlctst 
needs be a matter for serious apprehension when revfiiuttw seeks 
to occupy the place of 

Any successful attempt at introducing^ social. reforms depends 
upon the observance of certain rules or principUs of action. 

1. The welfare of society being the principal end to be attained 
by social reforms, only such reforms are salutary as tend to pro¬ 
mote that end ; in other words, interference with existing customs 
is only Justifiable, when it clearly appears that these are ob¬ 
noxious, and that adherence to them tends to do harm to society<: 

2. That reforms to be salutary should be brought about in a 
spirit of earnestness,. having regard to the actual necessities of 
the situation and not in that of mere innovation. Incompatibili- 
with existing circumstances and conditions of the country is* a 
good ground for interference. 3. That such reforms, should, as 
far as practicable, proceed from within and not from without. The 
dissemination of enlightened views as a consequence of liberal 
education, and not any legislative enactment, is the normal condi¬ 
tion of genuine social reform. 

As to know a disease is half the cure, we now proceed to point 
out some of the defects of the caste-system so that they may be 
removed in the light of the foregoing observations. 

In the first place caste-pride deters most of its members from 
taking to pursuits which are useful and profitable, but which these 
snobs consider as menial and beneath .their dignity. A certain 
class of the Indian people noted for a rigid adherence to their 
habits and customs, chiefly among the Brahmans and Kayasthas, 
which may be properly called the poor gentry, is imbued with 
notions of high pedigree so as to consider ft a degradation to 
engage in mental occupations, but at the same time is not educat¬ 
ed enough: to find employment pither in the service of the State 
or the learned professions. Other poor clssses, if they are de- . 
prived of one Torm of employment, can easily find it in anothei;^' 
but the class under consideration would suffer the worst extremi-' 
ties rather than subject itself to occupations against which it has ' 
a deep and inherent antipathy. Even the relief operations of 
Government seldom reach it on occasions of wide-spread {amitres. 
Sir William Hunter mentions in, his “ Annals of Rural Bengal ** 
that during the famine of 1866 it was found impossible to render 
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public 6haHty available to the female mensbefir of the respectable 
classes, and many, a rwal hourchold starved slowly to death with* 
out uttering a co'm^aint or making a sign* 

The same authority has pointed out the economic c^feets of 
the Hindu caste^systemt. - v- v' .; 

"Accustomed to look upon toil as a work ofletavery, the 
Hindus (of the high castes) have never worked ,more than was 
necessary to supply their wants. Capital, therefore, the surplus 
of production above consumption, has never existed; a.nd in the 
absence of capital, any high advance in material civilisation is 
impossible. Another element of such an advance, co-operation, 
has been equally unknown. Division of labour, in its literal sense 
of giving to everyman a separate employment, has indeed been 
carried to its utmost length; but the division of labour in its 
economical signification as a method of co-operation has,been 
rendered impossible by the contempt which divides man from 
man. On t^is subject false appearances and inacurate names 
for these appearances, have led many writers into error. Division 
of labour as a term of Political Economy means a division of 
processes in order to an ultimate combination of results. Division 
of labour as predicable of Indian art or manufacture, means a 
division of results (each man being able to do only one thing) 
effected by a combination of processes (each man performing the 
whole of the processes req^uisite to produce the single result).” 

Our social organisation and ecbnomy has been much affected 
by the influence of foreign civilisation to the detnment of our 
indigenous industries. 

The levelling tendency of Western education is a potent factor 
In the poverty of the country. The men who were instrumental 
in the introduction of Western education into India, fondly be¬ 
lieved that that education would level up. They imagined that 
^;European literature and science would succeed in destroying the 
- baste-s)rstem and thus in bringing about a fusion of the multi¬ 
farious Hindu c^es into one. All that European literature and 
science have .succeeded in doing is making each separate caste 
into a social republic which owes only a nominal allegiance to 
the Brahmans, but which is thoroughly independent of the other 
castes. The wisdom of the West has succeeded in disintegrating, 
so far, the social polity of India. And it is doubtful whether any 
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further disintegration i$ possihi.<? is thfs : (jK^-ecttpiW At ^lt cVcints 
it is doubiful whether $pcb disintegration vviU ewy,do any 
to the Indian people. The results which have.flc^ved . front it , are 
far from encouraging. For the. result^ have, been that .the so* 
called lower castes, vis., the castes.which had hitherto represented 
the industrial classes, hav« forsaken and are dally forsaking.the 
industries in wliich their fathers had excelled and arc jostling 
with the higher or intellectual castes in the learned professions in 
the hope of becoming ‘gentlemen,* The educatifm of. the West, it 
must be held, has brought in its train a .snobbishncs.s which, in 
times past, was entirely foreign to the Hindu nature, and'the 
existence of which was impossible under the iron rule of the 
caste-system, as it stood in pre-British times. All t)ns as much 
as the compcliiion of the West is ro.spon.s{ble for the death of 
our ipdigenous industries. There is no doubt of the fact that 
these industries were placed at a fearful disadvantage when they 
had to face the competition of the West, supported as the latter 
was by all the discoveries and appliances of modern science, which 
have taken captive the forces of nature and are making then^ 
work for the benefit of man. But if we consider the situation 
calmly we must admit that, there were other causes at work 
besides the competition i.f the West. And not the least among 
them is the cau.se which we have indicated. In the present state 
of things, therefore, the only course left open to our people, is for 
the intellectual classes to take to some of the industries and thus, 
show to the people that they are their real leaders, Itjstime 
for the intellectual castes to show by practice that, their belief in 
the dignity of labour is a sincere and honest belief and pot a 
mere sham. 

By co-operating with the people the ^intellectual classes.can not 
only promote the material prosperity pf the country but remove 
all causes of strife and riissension among them. A disg,tistinj|/^ 
feature of our rural .society h dalladafi or fT a villager. ’ 

violates any religious or s .cial custom, and the w^le fun^l Hindu, 
community agree ,in thinking that his act amounts to ah un¬ 
compromising repudiation of such custom on a, very impot;taut. 
point, he is excommunicated, / enlermarriagc and dining witjtt 
his Caste people are prohibited. Washermen and . barbers would, 
refuse to serve him. If there is any difference of Ojunion as to 
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the propriety of Ms con^uet, his supporters ^sind opportents form 
themselves into two opposite parties who cease to dine with each 
other. S«ch is the reverence paid to custom and the yfgorous 
measHtea generaUy adopt<^ to preserve it Intact i 

There are not only accidental but permanent causes of^'social 
division among the same caste people. For instancei the Brah- 
mans are either'i2<*r» or P^arendra, according as they arc descend¬ 
ed from the original settlers on the west or east jlde of the 
Gange‘?> ICooHn or Surilriya, the former belonging ^o'the fraternity 
of noble Brahmans, created by Ballal Sen, the last Hindu sover¬ 
eign of Bengal, the laUcr not belonging to that fraternity. About 
900 A.D. King Adisur of Gour, wishing to perform sacrifices for 
which the Brahmans of Lower Bengal were not competent, 
brought five 'Brahmans from Kanauj. According to the purity 
of their descent from these emigrants and the places of their 
settlements, their descendants were called Raft or Varendra. 
The rival claims of the old and new settlers soon became a 
source of national disquiet, and two centuries afterwards Ballal 
Sen found it necessary to settle questions of precedence’ by a 
comprehensive classification of his Aryan subjects. Several mixed 
castes were divided from the followers of the Kanauj Brahmans 
such as the Kayasthas. Koolinism which at one time proved to 
be a prolific source of scandalous poligamy, pecuniary exaction, 
and wrcrtchedness of Koolm wives (many of whom having 80 or 
100 co-wives could seldom see their husbands after marriage) has 
left its injurious traces only in so far as it relates to the extra¬ 
ordinary high fees leviable on behalf of a Kaolin bridegroom. 
As the high qualifications which constitute a title to Koalinism 
are now seldom possessed by the descendants of the ancient 
houses of nobility, society led by the intellectual classes should 
see its way to remodelling the system with a view to prevent its 
abuse. 

Now a point for an interesting enquiry is Do the Hindu 
societies, divided ly social and caste distinctions, dalladalt or party 
factions, and nice claims of noble descent', really form a compact 
nation possessing the necessary elements of national unity for 
political and other purposes? Sir William Hunter thus disposes 
of the question in his ‘‘Annals of Rural Bengal: —• 

“The Indo-Aryans have paid a heavy penalty for debasing the. 

S 
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humbler children of the soif |l3?^ that 
of national advancement which has forijriid the , 


difference .between them an^ , other;i^f 
stock. They refused to share their, "(vho 

dwelt In darkness, and for ages any further illumfcfetibii has fccen 
denied to them. For seven centuries has Providence hti^bled. the 
disdainful spirit of Hinduism beneath the heel .of .barh^tian 
invaders, grinding together all classes of people as upon the nether 
mill-stone anij slowly bringing on the time foretold i#^e;.Sanskrit 
Book of the Future, when the Indian people shall be cf one caste 
and form one nation. That this time is not how far off no one 
who is acquhited with the Bengalis of the present day wnll dou^. 
They have about them the capabilities of a noWe people. What 
they want is social amalgamation, to be effected, not as the 
Sanskrit Prophet predicts, by the universal corruption, of the 
Indian races, but as the Christian devoutly hopes, by their uni¬ 
versal regeneration ” 

A careful insight into Hindu society cannot fail to disclose 
real homogeneity amidst apparent heterogeneousness. It is erro¬ 
neous to believe lhat the Indo-Aryans treated the Sudras after 
the manner of Russian serfs, Greek helots, or Roman plebeians. 
They were regarded more as children and dependents than slaves 
or conquered people. There was not that feeling of humiliation 
and self-abasement' under foreign yoke, on the one hand, and that 
haughty, domineering and insut(;j[ng deportment between natives and 
Anglo-Indians. The principal duty of Hindu Kings was; to please 
their subjects and consult their real interests. They were I'opked 
up to as the natural leaders and rulers of mankind, and their 
authority was supported more by moral and spiritual force than by 
animal one. Their easy subjugation by. marauding and plunder¬ 
ing barbarians, was not due to the discontent of their sobj^^dts., or 
want of social amalgaifiation, but to their apathy and ...indifference 
tpit. material prosperity and self-aggrandisement^’^^ tett• being 
more bent upon securing a place in heaven, than wppjfi consoli¬ 
dating an empire on earth*. But whatever rhay have ibeen the 
state of 'things in ancient times, it is evident that the Hindu Castes, 
as they stand at present, are drawn towards- one another by ties 
of sympathy and common religion. “ The system of caste,says 
Mr. Cotton, “ far from being th: ^ource of all the troubles which 
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can be traced in Hind« society, has rendered the most important 
service in the p^t and Stfll continucsl to sustain order and 
solidarity* The order of Hinduism b too valuable to 

be rashly jaCrificfld the Molloch of prepress* Better is 

order with^t progre^^' if th$lt were possible, than progress with 
disorder,* The agitation in connection with the Consent, Act has 
shown that caste-distinctions do not stand in ttie waf of the 
Hindus uniting for the defence of their religious rights The 
history of the Indian National Congress goes to show satisfactorily, 
that despite castc-dlstinctions and Wide di^reitccs of race and 
creed, the Indians can unite nationally and constitutionally for 
the enforcement of their political rights. And as they have the 
privilege of living under an enlightened and liberal Government, 
Igrhose declared policy is to rtete out evCn'-handed justice to all 
its subjects, want of social amalgamation (which means nothing 
more than absence of ^termarriage and inter-ditiing) does not 
disqualify the educated Hindus from representing their country¬ 
men in the l^egislative Councils, the Local Self-Government, or 
the Judicial and Executive Administration. 

But although caste-distinctions have not materially affected our 
capacity to unite for a common cause, it is 00 doubt desirable 
that with the progress of the castes, a sharp line should gradually 
cease to demarcate them* Experience shows that such a proK^css 
is already going on though we do not seem to sanction or 
recognise it Highly-placed and cultured Kayasthas or Sudras 
are practically more respected and honored than ignorant 
Brahmans having no position.^ A Brahman confectioner cook 
is certainly not held as 2. persona grata in comparison with a 4Bwdra 
High Court Judge. We actually feel ourselves honoured by a visit 
from the latter but take no notice whatever of that of the former. 
And how are castes graded and ranked ? Certainly according to 
the degree of respect and prestige enjoyed by each, And if as , 
a matter of fact a Sudra in certain cases commands greater 
respect and prestige than a Brahman why should the caste of the 
former be lower ,than that of the latter? Why should the latter 
be allowed to plume himself upon his occupying a superior rank 
id society*when such is not actually the base? This raises 
a question of re-organising our social fabric, of pulling down and 
building lip, of promotion and degradation. At any rate it 
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furnishes a good argument for abolishing c.iste’distioctions oi» tho 
ground of the existcricc of anomalfcs undet.the oj^eratiob of the 
system, ^ 

But apart from the question of sufh a thofough^going" and 
wholesale change for which it Is doubiyl'sl whether the Hin^ir 
society, ias it stands at present, is ripe enough, it can safely be as* 
serted that the time has come when intermarriage between and 
interfusing of the subdivisions of the greater castes arc indispensably 
necessary. Such a step will greatly facilitate the marriage of a 
Hindu girl which is now beset with numerous di'IH^ulties and 
obstacles. As the professions and callings which gave rise to the 
creation of sub-castes have now, for the most • part, ceased to < be 
hcriditary and permanent it is reasonable that wHh the disappear¬ 
ance of the substance, the name should disappear also* fs it no# 
a misnomer for a person to be called a weaver when he has ceased 
to work as such but has taken to the craft 4of a carpenter ? And 
if after he has diosen to be called a carpenter, it becomes necessary 
for him to take to some other handicraft, he shall be again 
(jbligcd to change his caste. Such constant change^ and inconve¬ 
niences will be avoided if he agrees to be included in one of the 
four primary castes from which he may be traced to- have been, 
descended. 

^h e question of precedence among the castes must be deter¬ 
mined having regard to the nature of the duties which they were 
called upon to discharge and which created them. The snpeiionty 
of the Biahmans is founded upon the following legend, h is said 
that the Brahmans sprang up frots the mouth of Brahma or the 
( reator, the Kshattriyas from his arm, the Vaisyas from his thigh, 
and the Sudra from his feet. The true import of this mythology 
IS that the Brahmans represented the brain-power, and the 
Kshattriyas the physical power of the nation. The two other 
classes undertook to supply food . nd render personal service 
respectively. The duty of the Sudra was to serve, that of the 
Kshattriya to fight, and preserve public peace, that of the Vaisya 
tocultivate industries, and that of the Brahmans to look after 
the spiritual welfare of the people. By aasuming priestly functions, 
they renounced all claim to loyal dignity. They werfe most com¬ 
petent to be the guides, rulers, and counsellors of kings, but 
they did not choose to be ' mgs thcmscKca. 
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I conclude this discourse by at) exprosrsion of my own opinion 
which may be gatliered by ft perusal of the foregoing pages that' 
1 am not opposed to the caste*»ystem, but desire to, have it im¬ 
proved so as to meet the exigencies and demands of modern 
society. I hav£ ootked certain defects and excellences of the 
system and as the latter are found to outweigh the fortx|iik» 1 
would not destroy but foster and improve the institution. Among 
the advantages of the system, nothing deserves so conspicuous a 
a mention as that noticed by Dr. Hunter. 

" The iiysy||||^ of caste,” he says, “exercises a great Induence 
upon the indu^ries of the people. Bach caste is in the first place 
a tradc-guilci! It ensures the proper training of the youth in its 
own special craft.; it makes rules for the conduct of business, and 
it promotes good feeling by feasts or social gatherings* The fa-> 
mous manufactures of inediseval India,-—its muslins, silks, cloths 
of gold, inlaid weapons, an|^ exquisite works in preciou-t stones 
were brought to perfection under the care of the castes or trade- 
guilds. Such guilds may still be found in full work in many parts 
of India.” 


K, C. KANJILAL, R.L. 
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TJJE NATIVE CtllEES AND THE PEOPLE 
DURING THE SEPOY REVOLT, 

Chapter IV, 

When the chiefe and people of the Punjanb, the Deccan, flttd the 
Central India were vying with one another, in upholding the Bntiab 
supremacy, amidst the chaos and confusion of the mutiny of the sepoys, 
it was not too much to expect the same attitude from Kajasthan. 
That land of heroism and chivalry, whi<9h in the glorious days of 
bet independence had produced a Leonidas jand a Miltides from 
nearly every one of its states and the pettiest states of which could 
have boasted every now and then of a Thermopaely and a Marathon, 
after many years • of singular vicissitudes and various foreign 
dominations, still retained the lingering spark of that high sense 
of patriotism, which the tyranny of agos could not wholly 
extinguish. Foremost of the Bajput states was Hewar, whose 
precedence in rank and honour was well marked by its open and 
declared adhesion to the British cause. Maharana Ondey Sing 
placed his most ttustworthy troops and chiefs, at the disposal of 
the then political agent, GaptAin Showers, to take the field. By 
proclamation also, be called* on his chiefs and district officers, to 
afford every assistance to Captain Showers. This enabled the latter 
to defend Neemiich, and pursue the mutineers, and rescue about 
40 European fugitives including men, women, and children. They 
succeeded with difficulty in escaping from Neemnch. Tho villagers, 
were all Bajputs, sheltered these hapless Europeans and furnished 
tMhm with bre.id, milk, rice, and mangoes. When they were thus 
hospitably located, the mutinous cavalry mostly Mahomednns, came 
up and demanded of the villagers the Europeans. They indignantly 
refused and said to the Europeans, “You have eaten with us, 
and aro our guests; and now, if you were our greatest enemy, 
we would defend you.” This gallant and deteimiued attitude of 
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the villagers «Bar«d tfa 0 routitieers. From this hospitable village, 
these fugitives arrived «t a small place in the heart of 
a jungle, ea|led Bhiliya-ke-gaop, or the village inhabited 
by the Bbils, "Here,” remarked one of them—.“Wo received 
every kindness j the Bhils seemed to vie with each /other 
in their hospitality; they spoke to ns of the benefits they received 
under British rule, and abused the mutineers in no measured terms.” 
The women‘were thoroughly indignant, and expressed a hope that 
vengeance wlfeld speedily overtake the traitors/ Prom^this village 
the fugitives started for Dungla where they were rescued by 
Captain Showers. At last they were hospitably received at 
Odeypore. The Maharana gave up one of his winter palaces for 
their residences. He honoured these Englishmen by an interview, 
and sent clothes to cover those who had been plundered of their 
suites. From the 12th till the 22nd Juno those Europeans 
remained there receiving eveiy kindness and attention from him. 
When tliey departed from Odeypore to Mount-Aboo and Kairnear 
the Raua sent with them an escort of brave Rajpoots. 

The Maharaja of Jeypore, Ram Sing, was not slow in evincing 
his fidelity. He placed 5,000 of his troops at the disposal of the 
Resident, Captain W. F. Edens, which enabled the latter to quiet 
the disturbed district of Gurguon, and rescue a number of 
English officers, women, and children from Nasseerabad to Agrs, 
The Riga of Jodhpore was also prompt to show his fidelity, by 
placing at the disposal of the Resident, Mr. Mason 2,000 horse 
and foot and 6 guns. The fidelity of the Maharaja Tafcht Singh 
of Marwar was no less conspicuous. He placed at the disposal 
of the Government, his trusted officers and troops to aid the 
authorities, in quelling the insurrection of the sepoys. Mahar.ija 
Muddun Sing of Jhallawar rendered good services during the 
mutinies, by convoying to places of safety several Europeans, v^ho 
had taken refuge in his districts. In consideration of the good 
services of Maharaja Muddun Pal of Kerowlie, in that eventful 
period, the sum of Rs. 117,900, due by him to the British Govern* 
ment, was remitted. Besides the conferring of a dress of honour on 
him, his salute was raised from 15 to 17 guns. Maharaja Bhiigwiit 
Sing of Dholepore rendered assistance to the fugitives from Gwalior 
in 1857. Maharaja Riittun Sing of Bikaneer did good service 
during the mutinies, both by ^helter^ng European fugitives and 
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co-operating with the paramonni power^ against the mntmeclTB in ^be 
vJiatficts of Hansi and HIssar. Ho was lewatded fot those exorn* 
piary services with a grant of 4l villages yielding an annual revenno 
of Us. 14,291. Rao Sheo Sing of Serohi did good service during 
that period* in consideration of which, he received a remission of 
half his tribute, which had been 6xed,at Rs. 15,000. Ulwar and 
Bhiirutpore were not alow in co>open^ing against the rebels in the 
field. 

Wnynr Mahomed Khan, - the Nawab of Tonic, receiv* 
ed for his good servicea during themutinies, a sunnud 
guaranteeing the succession of the principality to his family. 
Mahomed Yoosuf AH Khan, tholRohilla chief of ^jRampore—-N. W. 
Provinces, for his services at that time was rewarded by a grant 
of land, yielding a revenue of Rupees ]104,400. Raja Soodarsan 
Shan, the chief of Qhurwal, rendered " valuable Vasaist'ince” 
to the Government, lie died in June 1859 withonU legitimate 
iasue, the state lapsing to the Qovernmeot in accordanceXwith the 
terms of the treaty. The Government however in consid^ation of 
his services, allowed his eldest illegitimate son Bhowani Sing to 
succeed him. The followiug chiefs in Bimdelkand were reward^ for 
their servioea, during that troublous peiiod. The Raja of Tikarc^e or 
Orcha was rewarded by the remission of a tribute of Rs. 3,000, for 
the jaghire of Tirowlee. Maharaja Nirput Sing, the chieft of 
Punn.ah, received the privilege of adoption, a dress of honour^ of 
Rs. 20,000, and a salute of 11 guns. Sirdar Sing, chief of Logassi, 
received a jaghire of Ra. 2,000 a year, a diesa of honour wotftli 
Rs. 10,000, and the privilege of adoption. Raja Rattan Singiof 
Chiikari received the privilege of adoption, a jaghire of Rs. 20,0i00 
a year in perpetuity, a dress of honour, and a hereditary salute^ of 
11 guns, besides the pergana of Puttehpur and lands in Mahoba ,to 
the value of Rs 9,500. Bhao Pertab Sing, the chief of Bijawa r, 
received a dress of honour and a hereditary salute of 11 guuri* 
Bejoy Sing of Behree was also rewarded, Rajdbur Roodra Sin^l 
of Gorihar received a dress of honour worth Ra. 90,000 and th^> 
privilege of adoption. ^ 

The loyal services of H. H. Khtindee Rao, the Qaikwar of Baroda, 
were during that momentous time duly appreciated by the Govern* 
ment, by allowing bis widow to adopt some member of the Gaik- 
war bouse, after the deposition of Malhor Rao. The royal family of 
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Naifpore, though smiirtiog severely Binler a deep sense of 
injuty eoufltM|(iettt on 'tho arineJcfttion of Nfagpore hy Loui 
Ditlhouste, yet forgot adt their doty to the paraiuoutat power. 
Tiie Governor GeiioraF in ci>n''fdorrtiit)n of the loyalty of the 
family during the rebeUton, conferred iti perpetuity on «9ranoj(>o 
Hhoiista (the adopted son of the widowed Bhonsla Haiioos) and 
hte heirs, the lands of Deor in the diatiict of Sattara with the title 
v>f Rija Baliadoor. The minor Cia-Siitiej chiefs of the Puujaub wore 
rewarded, for their services duiing the mutinies, by the G(»v«in- 
tiient*s permauotitly reducing in 23 estates of Us. 21,416 por annum 
ill the amotiiit payable in commutation for personal service. The 
two Rijput chiefs of the &anjab Hill States—Dhameo and Bnisuii 
<vere rewarded^ the latter being created a Rana. The Raja of 
iBharutpore at the inteHigenco of the in-urrection promptly 
xiespatched his coiuigent to co-operate with the English. The 
ehief of Kapurthela was conspicuous iu that eventful period for his 
unshaken fidelity to the British cause. Raja Raiidhir Sing sue-' 
cueded bis father in 1853 and was desetibed as a handsome noble 
of 2 S, who with the natural manly bearing and daring address of a 
Sikh chief, combined a keen iuteiligeuce and deep sympathy.with the 
English. When the naut’iny broke out and his assistance Was asked 
for, he marched straight to Jallandhar and placed at the disposal of 
the authorities 500 valiant men and two gunS) which was distri-. 
buted for the defence of the treasury, gaol, and other public build¬ 
ings. He also rendered signal services speeially in the suppression 
of the rebellion in Oude in 1838, for which he received the estates 
of Boolidee and Bithowiee in perpetuity, with remission of half the 
revenue. Ahmed Sher. the chief of Momundsv received an annual 
granty in acknowledgement of his services during 1837. 

The fugitives who eacnped the horrid massacre of Delhi were 
protected and taken caro of by Rinee Mongla Dabee. They wore 
also treated very kindly by tlie villageis, generally Hindus^ 
who gave them quantities of milk, .sugar, bread, and dal, and 
charpoys to lie on. The Ranee of Balghui was foremost in nbelteting 
these unfortunate fugitives. She oniered her servants to cook for 
the Europeans rice and milk for dinner, and told them that they 
could remain at her residence as long as they liked. “The Hindus 
^11 expressed the most merciful feelings toxvards the Feiiiigheest 
\hile the Mahomedans could not disguise their murderous feelings*** 

6 
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[Surj^eou Batsoa’a narrative.] About the noble beaiiug of H. H. 
the Maharaja of Puttialla, writes Mr. Dougle^ Foraytb. Deputy 
Commissioner of XTtnbaUa an4 the adjacent distriets :<->'*The Raja 
has shown himself such a staunch and valuable ally, that I am 
only ihuiig him justice in endeavotiiing to bring him before the 
British public. It is a well acknowledgiMl fact, that if it had not 
been for the R»ja of PnUialla, none of us in tho Cis-Sutlej States 
would now be alive. On tha first news of tho Delhi and Meerut 
massacres, I sont foi him, a.nd called for his aid, which bo furnished 
in tho mo.st prompt manner. The presence ot 1,000 or 1,800 men 
was essential to onr safety here, and he gave tho men .at once. 
Since then he has been foremost in taking all the onerous duties 
of guarding the ont-statious, furnishing escorts for convoys of stores, 
protecting the country, cutting off stragglers, and even recovering 
districts which had fallen into the hands of the rebels. Moreover 
be has lent us £40,000, and will give more as we lecjuire it« Ilia 
princely generosity to the survivors of the Hunsi and Hissar 
massacres deserves to bo publicly known. He not only sent out 
men to hunt fur fugitives, and cover their retreat, but on their 
arrival in his terriioiy, he furnished them with everything—money, 
food, clothing, &c.; and gave a general order, that whatever tht^y 
should cull for, was to bo at once supplied gratis. • * * jje 

.has proved himself a warm and steady friend, when onr empire 
around him seemed to be crumbling into dust; and we ought by 
every means in our power to show that we are not unmindful of 
bis services.” The same authority also mentions in terms of high 
encomium the meritorious conduct of tho Raja of Jhind, a relative 
and neighbour of tho Maharaja of Puttialla. “This chief thobgh of 
lesser note has done his duty well and nobly, and held the country 
to the rear of our camp from the commencement of our attack on 
Delhi.” It was also said of him at that time that some insurgent 
cavalry came Irom Delhi to ask his assistance in fighting against 
the English. The faithful chief did cut short their base proposal 
by ordering them to be immediately put to death. 


G. h. D. 
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Memoirs of Matmraja Nubkissen Bafiadur^hy N. N. Gkost Esq»i 
Bt^rrisUr-at-lam^ &c. dfc. &e. Printed ai the Edinburgh Press^ 
Bentinck Street^ Calcutta^ 

It is extremely gratifying to note that at last we have got a 
full and authentic biography of the illustrious and high minded 
politician, Maharaja Nubkissen Bahadur, the founder of the pre¬ 
sent Sovabazar Raj family. The publication redounds to the 
credit of the compiler, our esteemed and worthy friend Mr, N. N. 
Ghose, who acquitted himself of the task—difficult as it is—very 
successfully. Our heart-felt thanks are also due to the public- 
spirited and munificent Raja Benoy Krishna Deb Bahadur, who 
spared neither pains nor money to place this valuable record of 
his glorious and much respected ancestor’s life and career within 
the easy reach of the public, in as much as the rising generation 
possess but a very meagre knowledge of the detailed facts and the 
part that the subject of the Memoirs played in the building up of 
the British Indian Empire. It is a matter of regret that current 
histories have a very scanty record of the doings of this great man, 
who was indissolubly and inseparably connected with the 'laying 
of the foundation and solidification of the colossal superstructure 
of the British rule in India. Though the silent and unambitious 
efforts of the Maharaja did not find place in historj^ they are still 
recognized by the Government and arc recorded in its private 
blue books. It is not generally known that during the dark and 
gloomy period of the history of British India, the Maharaja render¬ 
ed invaluable services to the British Raj in every way he could, even 
at the risk of his own life and property. He was a confidential 
adviser and faithful friend of the then high officials who appre¬ 
ciated. his* worth and admired the high qualities of his head 
and heart.. His arniabtlity, world-wide sympathy, his saga¬ 
city, and farsightedness made him an ornament to the society he 
belonged to and won for him even the approbation of his enemies. 
Besides being a faithful biography of the Maharaja, the book is 
of immense value from a historical point of view, in as much' 
"as' it throws a flood of light on the events of the time during 
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which iVic Maharaja lived and .flourished, U js needles^ to say 
that this volume, handsomely bound at>d neatly jSdntcd with many 
beautiful photos, and illustrations, is a valuable contribution to the 
current biographical literature. VVe cannot refrain from marking a 
few pas.sing remarks on Chapter x headjed Notes and Queries.”' 
As an. impartial critic and a sound lawyer Mr. Ghose has very 
clearly .shown the absurdity of the grauntlless charges brought 
against the Maharaja who was regarded as honesty personified not 
only by his employers but by every body that ever hjvd occasion 
to come in contact with him. But great men are seldom without 
encmic-s, who latter in almost all cases, instead of ec).ipsing- 
the glory of the., objects of their envy* by their fruitless and 
maltciotis attempts at slander* help in a great way to add lustre 
to it. It is n*o wonder that the Maharaja had a good many of 
these, who. used their weapons from behind as they did not 
dare to come forward lest the very childishness of their accusation 
makes them the objects of contemptuous laughter. The manner 
in which he refuted the so-called charges—though in justice to his 
employers we are bound to confess that his honesty and integrity 
were never called in qncstion—was at once simple and astounding 
and n,on-plussed his opponents. As to “ the accusation implicating 
both Warren Hastings and Nubkisseo” {vide p. 196 to * 98 ), which 
was unfounded and which fell through for want of proof* we cannejt 
do better than refer our readers to page 199 of the Memoirs 
under review, where Mr. Ghose with his wonted ability has logically 
proved that the conclusions derived by the pro.secution ‘were 
wrong* in fact, fallacious.’ “The loan of three lacs of rupees”’ 
(advanced by NubkLseu to W. Hastings) referred to in Burke’s 
impeachmetiit of Warren Hastings ‘^does not”' as the compiler 
aptly says “degrade Hastings but exalts Nubkissen,** A perusal 
of this chapiter will also show his catholicity of spirit and his 
unparalleled sympathy with mankind in general irrespective of 
caste and creed. The philosophical observations in Chapter xi. on 
Nubkfsscn and the English Conquest can be read with great relish 
even by those who may not happen to fail in with the compiler’s 
views. On thc whole the production has fully justified the reputa-. 
tion he already achieved as a biographer of the late lamented 
ICristo Das Pal. 
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T/ie Sast &»(i Wesf, a monthly vtag&swe^ edited by Mr, Malahmi 
and printed at the Caxton Printing PForks, Bombay ,— Volume /.» 
No. St December. 


The get up and the contents ol the volume before us do not 
compare unfavourably with the prominent periodicals published ii> 
England, 

This is exactly the thing that is expected from such a 
veteran and erudite journalist as Mr, Malabari, who is too well- 
known to the Indian Press to need any introduction at our hands. 
The pre-^ent number contains eleven articles by distinguished 
writers, European and Indian, and a review of our much-respected 
friend Mr. Skrine’s “Life of Sir William Hunter” with a ftfw 
editorial notes on current events. We are glad to find 
some of our much-esteemed friends in the list of contributors 
amongst whom Sir Roper Lethbridge and Mr. K. J. Badshaw„ 
P.A., I.C..S, appear‘in the number under review. The former has 
something to .say on the representation of India in the Imperial 
Parliament, and the latter contributes an excellent article on some 
historical episodes. In short, the volume lacks nothing to re«* 
commend itself to the literary public for a thoughtful and intere.**!- 
ing study. We wish our new contemporary a long life and a 
glorious future. 


Addresses on educational matters delivered by K> G, Gupta Esq. 

I.C S,, Commzjsionet, Onssa, at the distribution of schoobpriscs. 

in--Cuttack, printed at the Orissa Mission Press. 

The nice little pamphlet contains four short speeches delivered 
by Mr. K. G, Gupta, I C.S., Commissioner of Orissa,, a most 
distinguished Indian member of the Civil Service, on the 
occasion of the distribution of school-prices. Mr. Gupta discussed 
some serious points in connection with the present educa¬ 
tional system, In his opinion the charge that the godlessness of 
the modern system of education tit>w in vogue in this country 
breeds moral deterioration is groundless, in a.s,much as the better 
classes who mainly receive the bcnchts of education make more 
honest public servants, more useful members of society, and more 
dutiful citizens than those to be found in the prc-cducation days. 
As an illustration he pointed out that the highest appointments 
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now to the natives are filled not only ^ith Credit 

and distinction but also with probity and honesty^ wheiteas 
the intPijiity of the holders of the few responsible posts 
in the pre education days was always questioned. The growth 
of a public-spirit among all classes of the educated community — 
a feeling practically unlicnown not long ago is another thing that 
speaks volumes in favour of the present system. But Mr. Gupta 
finds fault with the method of imparting education in this countiy, 
for the present schools and colleges difler from the Indigenous 
institutions which they have supplanted and also from their Eng¬ 
lish prototypes in the fact that the teacher has nothing to do 
with the pupil except during the few school hours, and that there 
fore he exercises little influence over his life and conduct. Mr. 
Gupta suggests that a general introduction of hostels and board¬ 
ing houses effectively supervised and strictly conducted under 
pr<»per rules and regulations would do much to remedy this 
SCI ions defect. In the course of the la's! two speeches the im 
poitance of discipline and character as the passport to success 
ni life was biought home to the students by apt illustrations from 
the history of the woild. We aie glad to find that In the midst of 
his various official duties Mr. Gupta found time to speak to out 
students on such matters of Mtal importance and we congiatulatc 
him in his hippy obscivations It is almost needless to sa> thit 
noble attempts like these for the cdifiLation of the using gencia- 
tion of his native land, will no doubt be readily appreciated by 
the public. 


The Indian Health —Pttbluhed by JUIessts N tC. Rao & Co ^ 

Madras—Febfuury number 

The piesent number contains some very useful articles or> 
practical Hygiene and Sanitation. The need of such a periodical 
has been felt for a long time and we thank the publisher for his 
attempts to remove th« desideratum. The educated young men 
of the countrs would find it a very plca&ant and instructive 
reading. 
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A DYING RIVEK. 

11 . 

In the National for October last, there I's gn article 

Tinder the above heading by R. C. 11. which deserves the atten¬ 
tion of every merchant in Calcutta, interested in the trade of 
Bengal and the inland navigation of our Indian rivers ; I have 
<Jela 3 'cd noticing that article sooner in the hope that the .subject 
would be followed up by .some one more competent to deal with 
it than I am. lint as no one appears to realise the 
importance of the subject, I wi.sh to try to keep the ball rol¬ 
ling till some fitter person takc.s up his bat. 

I do not intend to take up the whole of the points noted by 
R. C. 15., vvho appears to understand his subject and to have a far 
wider experience than I have. Hut it is now 45 years since i 
first ascended the Hooghl}', and .saw the upper reaches of it and 
the Bhagirati and still further up the Sone, the Jumna, and 
the Ganges, and I wi.sh to notice a few points overlooked 
by R. C. 13. 

In 1857 the volume of water in all those rivers in the dry 
season was more than three times as much as it appears to be 
today. In the month of October the Sone was a broad river 
taking at least an hour to boat across it, and the yolume of water 
in the Ganges at Benares was more than twice what it is now, 
and so with the Jumna at Allahabad and Sone at every station 
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hi;^hci' \ip. in December 1857 there was sufficient water in the 
Ganges at Cawnpore to allow a steamer larger than Messrs. Mac- 
neill & Co.’s S. S. “ Dunbar,” carrying two 9 pr. guns an 4 a 12 pr. 
howitzer, to manfuuvrc up and down the. river, from the place 
where the Railway bridge now crosses to a part of the river 
about where Messrs. Cooper Allan & Co. have established their 
leather factor)', whereas to-day there is barely water sufficient to 
float an ordinary Calutta dinghee. 

R. C. R. notices the diversion of the Damuda from thc‘ 
ilooghly above that town about a hundred >''■ rs ago, and notes 
that the depth of the upper 20 miles of the al” portion of the 
Hooghly has been reduced to half its quantity di.ririg the past 
20 years, and he goes on to point out that, within the recollection 
of many still living in Calcutta, I’rincep's Ghat used to statid 
on the banks of the river. That is well within my own rcc(dlcc- 
tion. Rrincep*^ Ghat when first erected was meant to be the 
Official Ghat of Calcutta, where every Governor General, we had 
not a Viceroy in those days, landed when he arrived in India 
and from whence he aparted. The last Governor General and 
Viceroy to land at Princep’s Ghat was Lord Lytton and the last 
to depart from it was Lord Lansdowne. Rut it received His late 
R. Highness the Duke of Edinbiugh from the “Galatea’ in De¬ 
cember 1869, and our present king Emperor, God bless Him, 
as Prince of Wales, in December 1875, when the Hooghly was 
not nearly so much contracted as it is today. 

In September 1857, when the writer fiist landed in Calcutta 
it was deep water up to about 29 yards in front of the two loins 
sufficient to float H. M.’s ship, the old wooden “ Rellisle ” of 84 
guns, which although her tonnage was less than half that of a 
British India steamer of the present day, still drew much more 
water, and the “Bellisle” was then reported to be the largest ship 
that had visited Calcutta. Be that as it may, I believe she 
had the tallest masts and carried much more canvas than any 
vessel then in the Hooghly. However the “ Bellisle” anchored just 
in front of the Ghat and a staging was thrown out from the steps 
of the Ghat between the two lions to the low'er deck of the ship, to 
allow the troops, which she had brought from England, intended 
for China, to walk ashore from the lower deck with their knap¬ 
sacks on their backs. 
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I will now take up a point not noticed by R. C. B. In 1857, I 
went up-country for the relief of Lucknow, and I remained in 
upper India and the Punjab till 1869. Up to that time only the 
Great Ganges Canal at Rooree had been opened for irrigation, 
and the rivers, the Ganges, Jumna, and SonC) remained much 
the same as they were in 1857. in 1S69 I returned to Bengal, 
where i remained, and on my journey to revisit upper India after 
an absence of 25 years nothing which I saw struck me so forcibly 
as* the contraction of the Indian rivers, commencing with the 
Sone, and endinj *' with the Sutlej, in 1857, the Spue was 
a wide river, reqr.’Sig about an hour to boat across it 
in th« mouth of Qctober, had shrunk in November 1894 
to a petty stream fordable by foot»passcngers almost at 
any point, and .so with the Jumna at Allahabad, and the 
Ganges at Cawnpore. And the fact flashed on my mind that 
our Indian rivers have been depleted of their volume of water 
for irrigation purposes, and rendered totally unfit for inland 
navigation, by the vast system of irrigation canals fostered by 
the Indian Government during late years And the more I con¬ 
sider this the more arn I surprised at the negligence of our great 
mercantile firms interested in the prosperity of Calcutta and in 
the inland navigation of our rivers, to have allowed the Govern- 
iijcnt to deplete the navigable rivers and to totally destroy them 
for inland navigation. When irrigation could have been more 
cflectivcly and as cheaply performed by the systematic storage of 
rain water to be afterwards used for irrigation purposes. 

If the Chamber of Commerce of Calcutta ^does not wake up 
and persuade the Government to put a stop to the depiction of the 
Indian rivers for the purposes of irrigation, in anolhct 50 years 
Calcutta will be as completely cut off from the sea as Birmingham 
is, and the commerce and prosperity of the city will be destroyed. 
If R. C. B. will step in and induce the Chamber of Commerce 
to appoint a committee of gentlemen interested in the prosperity 
of Calcutta, which depends on the navigation of the Hooghly, and 
also a good deal on the navigation of the inland rivers, and visit 
the upper provinces in the cold season and compare the volume 
of water in the different irrigation canals with Jthat left in the 
livers, they will soon understand why the Hooghly is a “dying 
river,” I need not say more now. It must be evident to all that 
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if the rndian rivers aro to be depleted for inh^ation they are 
rendered unfit for navigation, and, -sides, wiih a rational sjstta* of 
rainfall storage^ there would be no nc>.(t to deplete tho livers 
for irrigation. And the sooner oui Calcutta merchants awake to 
this fact, the better it will be l>.'r the pruipeiity and trade of 
Calcutta. I hope R. C. U.. will' not allow the subject to rest, for 
it is one of the utmost importance, from a\i cxpedence of 

FORTV-FIVE YEARS IN INDIA. 
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» WHERE SLEEP OUR LOSTr 

We watched for their rotuin so Imig, 

With u faith so true niid u love so strong; 

And we kept a vacant place for nil, 

By hearth and attar, in bower and hud, 

Till the hands we clasped so fiim in prayer 
Dropped down in the calm of mute despair. 

Where sleep our Lost ? 

There were cheeks which dashed like the rose s glow, 
Tiiat leaned from the lattice to see them go; 

Tiiore were Vaving hands of the young uud fair, 

And yuvithfiil brows with the golden hair ; 

But the cheeks grew wan and tho tresses white, 

While still we asked, through the viceless night, 

“ Wheio sleep our Lost V* 

And one by one did the watchers fell. 

And the vigil lamps burned low and pule. 

And our teai's had wulUnigh stanched their How, 
When an echo burst from the halls of snow ; 

And we bushed our sighs and bent our car, 

And we held ojar gasping breath to bear 
Whore sleep our Lost. 

Our Lost! our Found 1 our Loyal Dead ! 

On a stainless pillow ye loan your head ; 

Girt round with a spotless winding-sheet, 

In the ij[uict rest which your God saw meet; 

Tho toil achieved and the duty douo, 

And the battle o'er and the victory won. 

Thus sleep our Lost. 

There was One who sulTered our Lost to save. 

And who wrested the victory from their grave, 

And the sting from death. O Lost and Found ! 

The place where ye sleep is as holy ground 
As the minster tomb, or the daisied sod, 

For ye sunk in tbe^arms of a Saviour-God. 

So sleep our Lost. 


J. C. 
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WEALTH IN INDIA. 

The term weiilth is now universally applied to all commodities 
or thiny;s which have an exchangeable value, that is, those which 
the owner can exchange for something else. The medium which 
determines the value of such commodities, that is, the proportion 
in which they can be exchanged for other thing'?, or in other 
words, the degree of their exchangeability', is called money. 
Money is, therefore, in itself a commodity, and forms a part, but a 
part only, of wealth in every country. 

There are many commodities which, until recent years, have 
been overlooked in the category of things which form wealth, such 
as bills, notes, cheques, bonds, obligations, and all things embraced 
in the great system of credit, all of which are part of the circulat¬ 
ing medium and, like money, lend to other commodities an ex¬ 
changeable value. Credit may be described as the mirror in which 
value is reflected, and still more appropriately it may be termed 
the crucible in which immaterial commodities arc given form and 
solidity. 

In estimating the wealth of an individual, it Is usual to regard 
his material property onl}', irrespective of the uses to which such 
pioperty may be devoted, and, in calculating the value, the chief 
consideration is, what sum of money the property would realise 
if exchanged into circulating currency. 

In estimating the wealth of a nation many more factors have 
to be included before any useful or accurate result can be even 
guessed at. First and foremost is the consideration of the uses 
to which the property of individuals is put; and before diving 
deeper into the subject, we may find it instructive to ascertain 
how and in what respect the use of property affects the wealth of 
a nation. 

As before stated wealth depends upon exchangeability. An 
individual may possess very large property of an exchangeable 
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nature, and he personally is therefore wealthy. But his wealth 
adds little to the wealth of the community unless it is in some 
way difTused ; unless, in fact, something is produced from it, and 
unless the things produced are used, consumed or circulated by 
others. A tenanted house produces rent and creates employment 
for servants as well as protection Uj its occupants ; an iintcnantcd 
house is unproductive and sufifers depreciation of its block v'^aluc. 
Similar examples may be adduced mi infinitum^ but perhaps one of 
the most important and most fiequciitly overlooked in India is 
money locked up in a safe, or buiicd in a hole in tlie ground. One 
other example of importance, also seldom considered, is the number 
of persons who by labour, skill or intelligence do nothing or little 
in exchanging such commodities for value, or by their employment 
assist in circulating wealth. Such persons tax the total sum of 
wealth by consuming m ^rc than tlicy produce. 

In estimating national wealth, we have, therefore, to dtflfbr- 
entiate between posscssirm and active cmployirient, and as to the 
latter between partial and full employment. We may safely 
assume that possession with employment increases national wealth, 
and without employment detracts from it. 

Tltcrc is probably very little unoccupied house property in 
India, and comparatively small extents of land which are un¬ 
productive. But the number of landlords who, by neglect or indol¬ 
ence or otherwise, allow their houses and lands to fall out of repair 
and “ let in the jungle,” are, we arc afraid, very numerous. But 
very much more numerous are those vvho do not, or only partiall)*, 
employ their money possessions. Unemployed money taxes the 
national wealth just as much as an untenanted house or land which 
has run to waste. Everyone, of couisc, requires to keep a certain 
amount of cash in hand for daily requirements, or to keep larger 
sums bandy for various purposes. But there is no reason why 
even such sums should lie, even temporarily, unproductive. If 
Banks are within reach it is immensely more bencHcial to the 
community, and convenient to himself, that the owner should 
deposit such sums in Banks than retain it in his hou.se or in a hole 
in the ground. In the safe custody of the Bank the owner obtains 
interest on it, and can get it whenever it suits him by the simple 
method of drawing a cheque. Retained in his house, the money 
earns nothing, but attracts thieves, who have the disagreeable habit 
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of dinwiiig knives instead of cheques and;^^* setting; the money 
into active ciVcuIatlon by means which arc disastrous to the 
proprietor. 

If, therefore, the natives of India would regard only their own 
security, they would seek to encourage the institution of Banks 
wherever possible by offering their loose money on deposit. If 
they would look further and realise that by so doing they facilitate 
the supply of money when wanted, and lower the rates of interest, 
they would realise that such action would vastly increase the 
wealth of the community. 

There is .a tendency in India, as well as everywhere else, to be 
jealous of possession and to disregard the rcsponstbP.ies which 
possession entails. Wealthy persons like to feel that they are 
richer than others, and have little sy.npathy with the desire of 
others to become rich also. Hut among the nations of the West 
the energy and competition o( the masses have compelled a regard 
for general interests as being the principal stepping stone to 
individual pro.s[»erily. 

It is by this evolution of sentiment that Hanks have developed 
and have become, not only the custodians of circulating wealtlj, 
blit the active generators and distributors of wealth among the 
community. 

The natives of India arc still behind the greater part of the 
civilised world in respect ol Banking, and chiefly because they 
have not yet evolved the sentiment above mentioned. The idea 
of community in anything outaide the limited sphere of their 
several seels is still in .some measure repugnant to tliem. This 
offspring of insensate religious bigotry is less evident in money 
than in social matters, but even the cosmopolitanism of commerce 
has not yet eliminated the sectional spirit which has hitherto 
retarded among them the growth of the Banking si’stem which has 
done so much to increase the wealth of Western nations. 

Here is a forcible illustration of Mr. Maclcod’s Theory of 
Credit. 


Existing Obstacle to Progress. 

We now consider the subject of individual labour, skill, and 
intelligence, leaving aside the question of the application of the 
‘‘Theory of Credit” in its relation to idle money. 
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That theise are clerjl^nts of national wealth needs no demon* 
stratlon to prove. NotSiing but the combination of these persona! 
characteristics has created the British empire in India, and nothing 
but the development of similar personal characteristics among the 
natives of India can raise them to a participation of a just share 
in the benefits which the British empire has conferred upon them, 

in endurance and skill there is no reason to suppose that the 
natives of India are deficient, but their intelligence, hermetically 
scaled up in an enveloping vault of custom, has remained station¬ 
ary while that of the rest of the civilised world has advanced. 

The world, linked up as it is now by rapid communications of 
steam and telegraph, cannot exist in sections. Wc must join the 
universal throng or perish in solitude. 

Saintliness and respect for custom are‘excellent qualities when 
opposed to immorality and uncleanliness, but when opposed to 
honest and intelligent aspirations they exceed their mission. 

In India, with the exception of the Parsis, some liberal-minded 
Mohammedans, and a few enfranchised Hindus, every man 
believes that he Is born in a groove and must follow in iti His 
lines are cast in a limited sphere, and within that sphere only can 
he be comparatively prosperous. The degree of prosperity varies 
very largely according to the fortune or misfortune of birth, but in 
every case, among the higher as well as the lower castes or sects, 
the sphere of free action and free thought i.s extremely limited. 
This perhaps may not be accounted as important if prosperity is 
general though limited. Under certain conditions a man may be 
passing rich on forty pounds a year. But unfortunately conditions 
change, and Sweet Auburn becomes a village of paupers. That 
is rapidly becoming the condition of sectional India. The Indian 
social system stamps out individuality, and consequently represses 
free thought and checks enterprise. The wealth, therefore, which 
labour, skill, and intelligence should create, is to a large extent 
rendered unproductive and, like all commodities which are 
unproductive, tends to detract from rather than increase the 
national w'ealthk 

The repressive conservatism which characterises the sectional 
System of India has generated, even among the higher classes, a 
feeling of dependence upon others without any compensating 
quality of self-dependence, A native is, as a rule, alarmed if you 

2 
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tell him that God helps those who help themselves. Consequently 
when he gets into a position of responsibility, he is weak. He 
may not wish to be partial, or dishonest, or even negligent, but he 
simply has not sufficiently strong character to resist. There are, 
of course, many exceptions; and we hope an increasing number. 
The army, the schools, institutions like the Madrassah at Aligarh, 
and the athletic clubs do much to create manliness and self- 
reliance, and these are the characteristics which we wish to see 
int.-oduced more extensively into the mental as well as the 
physical activity of the people. 

Nothing is more invigorating than work which succeeds; and 
it is a hackneyed saying that nothing succeeds like success. But 
the most manly thing of all is to work in the face of non-subcess. 
That is where sterling character shows itself. 

Considering that the natives are not lacking in labour, skill, 
and intelligence, how is it that they so seldom produce a combina^ 
tion of these qualities, such as to raise the possessor to a position 
of authority or opulence? We can only conclude that it is want 
of individualism, a want which is more marked in the East than in 
the West of India. 

As regards the effect upon national wealth arising from the 
active circulation of commodities, the motive power necessarily 
rests with the possessors; and in respect of labour, skill, and 
intelligence that power is, force of character. The sectional system 
of India has repressed individual force of character; the original 
principal probably being that government was thereby rendered 
easy and economical. But force of character commences with self- 
confidence, and it is clear that until that is established there can 
be no extensive system of confidence, which in the world of 
economics is termed credit. As Mr. H. Dunning Macleod so 
exhaustively and conclusively proves, credit is the principal accu¬ 
mulator of wealth in every country, and intelligent natives should 
not only grapple with the underst.'.nding of this fact, but should 
study how best to apply and develop it. 

Sentiment should have no part in the consideration of the 
subject. It does not involve liberality, generosity or charity. It is 
VUttXy give and take, ^ h3.rd*fLSied guidpro quo. In the hands of 
'well-constituted Banks it is the most effective and economical of 
all circulating media, and this is abundantly proved by the great 
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development of wealth in the countries wherein the Joint Stock 
B-inking system has been established and has been fostered by 
that spirit of self-reliance which has the power and discriininatiotv 
to discover that national wealth is unprogressive unless it is co¬ 
operative. Union is strength, and that is what prevents a very 
large volume of exchangeable commodities from running to waste. 
Scctionally, the natives of India understand and practise the 
theory of mutual help, and, knowing and appreciating it so well, 
it is surprising that they should have been so long In discerning 
the national importance of extending it beyond what may be 
termed the circles of issue. Credit is trust, and is only produc¬ 
tive when actively •exchanged for value. When formerly grain- 
growing districts were unconnected with other parts of the country 
by railway, there was no encouragement to cultivate more land 
than was needed to supply local consumption. Now this is all 
changed : not only does external demand call for the cultivation 
of every available acre of soil, but others obtain food which was 
previously not to be had, or was barely procurable at prohibitive 
cost. Famine districts can now be reached and supplied with 
food, and food is now a universal commodity whereas It was 
formerly a local one only. Credit requires to be extended In the 
same way, and this is to be accomplished by intelligence and 
force of character. It is, like evTcrything else in commerce, and 
involved in the meaning of this word, the development of the 
principle of and take. Employed scctionally, its efTects are 
restricted, but if freely developed, it is capable of yielding more 
wealth than all the mines of the world. As every one knows, a 
position of trust is that which commands the highest remuneration. 
Trust is therefore a commodity which makes most surely for 
wealth. It is the combination of labour, skill, and intelligence, and 
Credit is its commercial form. 


Means of Propagating Wfalth. 

Wealth in whatever form is not in itself progressive or accu¬ 
mulative, unless it is in some way or other put into an active form 
by exchange. To possess property of any kind, material or 
immaterial, is of no benefit to any one but the possessor, and of 
little if any benefit to himself, unless he enlists the co-operation 
of others to render it productive. In proportion as Wealth 
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is circulated, so to an equal extent is national wealth increased 
while that unused lies dormant In that typical world, where moth, 
and rust corrupt and thieves break through and steal. We now 
gladly turn to the more cheerful side of the subject,—*the active 
means of propagating wealth. As in the negative views previously 
expressed, our discussion has taken the high road of money and 
credit both for example and precept,, so shall we find it convenient 
to continue on the same highway in the belief that a full under- 
standing of all that constitutes exchange cannot fall to lead to. 
the desired goal—Prosperity. 

There is no necessity to offer any abstruse arguments, or to. 
attempt to furnish a number of academical dicta. The road* to. 
prosperity is broad and straight. The broader and straightcr it 
is, the more surely docs it lead to the desired goal. The motive 
power may be simply described as give and take. The progres¬ 
sion of wealth is in exact proportion to its communal activity^ 
Trade or, as it is more comprehensively termed, commerce In 
human possessions, both material and immaterial, is the agency 
by which this power is conveyed, and the more It is subject ta 
this power the more speedily and safely it progresses. To effect 
an exchange of commodities is the object aimed at, and for this 
purpose a basis of valuation is necessary. The universal mediun» 
employed is money combined with credit. These two are there¬ 
fore among the most importiint of all exchangeable commodities,, 
and we cannot go far wrong in concluding that they together 
present an unerring index to the state of trade, and that they are 
not only affected by it but are also largely influential in theii 
efifect upon it. 

Applying the principle of give and take to money and credit,, 
it is perfectly clear that though the rca.soliable object of tho 
possessors of these commodities is to take as much as, or more 
than they give, they must give first. We do not overlook transac¬ 
tions in which sales precede purchases, for the exchange or deli¬ 
very cannot be effected until the buyer has directly or indirectly 
got possession by paying the cost, after which the thing dealt in 
changes hands. It is important therefore to bear in mind that 
the possessor of nioney and credit has to give in order to take. 
The fact that the dealer in an exchange often pays in borrowed 
money docs not alter the condition, as the person who lent it to 
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him is then the giver who enables the transaction to be put 
through. Every objection that can be raised against the principle 
that in matters of money and credit it is necessary to give in order 
to take can be easily proved fallacious, and therefore by the 
ad absurdum we may conclude that the proposition is 
demonstrated. 

We do not suppose that any thinking person will contend that 
unused money, commonly speaking, is not as wasteful as un¬ 
productive land or an unoccupied house. The possessor may think 
that he does not suffer loss, but the community certainly do-suffer 
materially, and consequently the possessor, as one of the commu¬ 
nity, nffist suffer also, ff all the capitalists of India were to lock 
up or bury all their money, each one in his own house or treasury 
and keep it there for a year, they would raise prices to such an 
extent as to considerably lower the value of their money as com¬ 
pared with other commodities. Therefore the value of money 
depends upon exchange just as much as any other commodity. 
It is, indeed, much more dependent on exchange than any other 
commodity, because no single exchange of their things is effected 
except through the medium of at least two and often three or 
four exchanges of money coupled with credit. The very heavy 
burden which money and credit bear in exchanges renders them 
not only extremely sensitive but Indispensable, and hence it is that 
a short supply of money and contracted credit raises the prices of 
other commodities, while an abundant supply of money and liberal 
credit lowers them. 

Wealth therefore, which is dependent upon exchange, is very 
seriou.sly affected if the organisation for the liberal supply of 
money and credit is neglected, or is not established in such man¬ 
ner as to foster the free and active interchange of these important 
commodities. The question, then, arises whether the organisation 
for this desirable object has been satisfactorily established in India, 
and if not what measures should be taken to improve it. We 
reserve the consideration of this very serious question for anotiier 
article. 

The Joint Stock Banking System. 

The most perfect and efficient organisation yet devised for 
facilitating and stimulating the free exchange of money and credit 
is the Banking system of the West, and the proof of this is that 
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in the countries wherein this system is most fully developed, 
wealth has most largely accumulated. 

The Bankers* Magazine con)ains a series of most mstructive 
articles under the heading “ The Progress of Banking in Great 
Britain and Ireland,” and turning to that of April 1901, we find 
the following apposite remarks, which the public of India may 
profitably read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest:— 

“ I he Banking deposits of the country form the funds from- 
which the business and industries of the country have frequently 
to obtain assistance, and it is very !mt>ortant that their growth 
should be well maintained. The deposits ot banks supply the 
basis for trade. It is on them that all fiew business mUst be 
founded, and the development of the business of the country is 
essential to our welfare.” 

These remarks should require no planting out, but since they 
have not yet been sown broadcast in India, and because there has 
until now been much visible hostility to their cultivation, a few 
words of commendation and, if needs be of explanation, should 
not be deemed redundant or out of place before we go 
further. 

The object of banking is, in the extract just now quoted, 
clearly defined as the collection of money and credit for the purpose 
of rc'distribution. The natives of India ask why Banks should be 
necessary for this purpose. They can do it, they say, quite as well, 
or better, and in fact have done it from time Immemorial. But as a 
fact they do not come near what a Joint Stock Bank can do, and 
sooner or later they must confess their mistake just as the private 
Banks in England have had to do. First, what are deposits com¬ 
posed of? Other persons' money, not that which is in active 
employment, but that which is temporarily or otherwise lying idle. 
The private banker may receive deposits within limited circles 
though in India he has no recognised system for doing so, but his 
power of distribution is necessarily restricted by the comparatively 
small sphere of his individual influence. Then, the private banker 
in India and elsewhere docs not publish his accounts, and is 
restrained by no law which by enforcing evidence of his position 
affords the securhy which depositors naturally require. There is 
thus in the greater part of India no inducement offered to 
possessors of small or large sums of idle money to dispose of the 
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same with convenience and profit and security to themselves and 
with advantage to the community. The private bankers of India 
themselves hold daily sums varying from a few thousands to several 
lakhs of rupees in their houses, which are thus needlessly and 
prejudicially put out of active circulation. To this it might be 
answered that Joint Stock Banks have also large sums in cash 
daily unemployed. But the amount of cash held bj' the latter is a 
more or less regulated quantity, and as a rule even such funds are 
not idle, as they are re-deposited with the Presidency or other 
Banks or remitted temporarily to more active Branches. Deposits 
with Joint Stock Banks thus supply the basis of trade, not a 
limited trade of their own, as in the case of private bankers, but 
in satisfying the demands of trade generally and impartially 
wherever they may arise. The ivnportance to trade of employing 
the idle money of the country should need no furtlicr demonstra¬ 
tion, and there can be no doubt whatever that it Is to the banking 
deposits of the country that India must look for an improvement 
in trade and industry. 

We may now proceed to examine into the result of the Joint 
Stock Banking system as a feeder of labour, skill, and intelligence, 
and for this purpose we again apply to the Bankcis’ Magazine and 
extract the following summary of the figures of the Joint Stock 
Banks of the United Kingdom of Great Biitain and Ireland at the 


close of the 

year 1900:— 

Capital and 
Reserves. 

Deposits .and 
Note Circulation. 

Tot.'il working 
resources. 

No. of 
Olfices, 

England 

, ;^io8,232,070 


£824,785,201 

4,288 

Isle of Man ... 

74,000 

921,067 

995 . 0^^7 

7 

Scotland 

16,052,140 

»o,S93f730 

1x5,924,695 

13 *,976,844 

ijOSi 

Ireland 

52,269,422 

63,163,152 

676 

Tot.aI 

;^*3S,25I,949 

£. 385 , 668,315 

£1,020,920,264 

6,052 


Here we see working capital accumulated to the extent of 
the equivalent ofjRs. 1,530 crores, not only available but in active 
employment. The proof of active employment is in the amount 
of cash held, vis., £21$,970,^32. say, Rs. 324 Cforcs or i/sth of the 
whole, and in this cash is included money .at call and short notice, 
which is practically in employment. This vast stun of working 
Capital is accumulated from a population of less than 50 millions, 
and represents a contribution of over £.io a head. Let us com¬ 
pare this with the position of Banking in India! 
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• C.'ipital and 
Reserves. 

Deposits. 

Cash. 

No. of 
office. 

Presidency and other 
Local Ranks, 
Exckiangc Ranks 
of which say i/3rd 

Rs. 6,91,77,893 
:£ 12,242,889 

Rs. 21,11,47,542 

Rs. 6,25,19,311 

9 .'* 

employed in India 

Z 4,080,963 

„ 10,40,40,780 

„ 1,86,50,227 

34 


To the extent that Banking has been carried in India the 
results arc not greatly dissimilar from those in the United King¬ 
dom. The marginal security afforded by Capital to depositors in 
the former is 32% as against 15% in the latter. The cash balances 
arc slightly under instead of over i/sth of the total liabilities, but 
they do not include money at call or short notice. 

It is in the comparison of the amounts that the difference is 
so striking, thus:— 

Capital Reserves * 



Population 

and Deposits 

Contribution 

No. of Bank 


Millions. 

Millions. 

per head. 

Offices. 

United Kingdom 

50 

Crores 

l,iQ (aRs. 300) 

6,025 

India 

300 

45 

Rs. 

127 


VVe do not profess to give exact figures, but the above may be 
accepted as sufficiently approximate for the purpose of compari¬ 
son. Here then we sec how lamentably backward India is in 
providing sinews for labour, encouragement to skill and intelli¬ 
gence, and inducement to thrift. We have not before us the 
Banking figures for the United Kingdom in the year 1800, but the 
progress of Banking is sufficiently well denoted by the fact that 
Capital and Reserves have increased £46 ,ooo,cxdo and Deposits 
20,000,000 since 1876, while for the same period India shows an 
increase of only Rs. 2^4 crores Capital and Reserves and Rs. 11 
crores Deposits. Is it needful to add anything more to demon¬ 
strate the reason of the slow march of Indian trade and industry 
and to engage the attention of all interested in the welfare of 
India to the benefits which the extension and employment of 
Banks must inevitably confer upon natives and Europeans alike, 
both individually and collectively ? 


REG. MURRAY. 
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rjIE NATIVE CniEFS AND THE PEOPLE 
DUIiJNG THE SEPOY HEVOLT, 

Chapter V. 

iliio Chawaneo Sin", the first cousin of the Raja of Mynpooric, 
nt. iho owlbreak of iho mutiny, hcipetl the authorities there persoually 
v^iih admail force of hufso aud foot. That was not all. Thi.s brave 
man wont alone to the rebels, volunteering to use hia own inlluciice 
and persuusion to make them return, aud in this ho was successful. 
The Europeans tliereof had also found shelter within his fort 
At Paisadpoor wlieu the mutiny bioke out, the European 
icsidouta thereof, were treated with every consideratiou by 
Iluimwant Sing, a talookdar, in hia fort of Dliaroopoor. At tho 
breaking out of the mutiny at Nowgong, tho European fugitives 
were well treated aud received by the Chatterporo Bunco ami 
tho Logassee Raj:i, in spite of the threatening messages of tlie 
mutiueers, forbidding any one to shelter the Europeans, The 
fugitives fiom^ Nowgong and the adjacent .Jt.'itious, were also 
hospitably sheltered by the Nawab of Ji.mda within tho walls of 
bis palace for 16 days. This was not ail, “The Nuwab gave the 
strictest ordeis in the city, that if anyone molested them, he would 
blow him from a gun.” In accordance with tho order.s of tho 
political agent fur Bundelcuud, the Nawab scut them to Nagode 
with an escort. Nawab Jan Fiahau Khan, his bravo nephew 
Sirdar Bahudoor Meer Kban aud their retainers rendered brilliant 
services at the battle of Hiudun at Delhi. 

The Rjijii of Jubwa, a Rajput boy of only 16 yeara of age, 
bearing that the lives of some Europeans at Para, ten miles oil 
bis territory, were in danger, sent a party for their rescue and 
safely brought them within bis palace. Tl^e young Raja bad a 
number of Arab rctaiuers, who clamoured for the lives of these 
Europeans, which he resolutely and indignantly refused. His Rajput 
officers faithfully executed their trust. Not a single Sepoy 
was allowed to approach the quarteis of these Europeans. 

Maun Sing of Shaii-gungo in Fyzabad was famous at this tituo 
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fur Ins luri^iiauiinouK trcatiueut of tho English ladies and fugitives, 
scut to Ins hospitable house. Only a year before (in 1850 )—remarks 
M I. Ilussol—this chieftain was chased out of his estates, conipri.siiig 
no kos than 701 villages, by a regiinoijt of cavalry under the 
din'Ciioii of tho authorities, cubiusted with the seltloineut of the 
iK wly annexed Oude, for iion-payinont of a head rent or assessment 
to I ho Government, which ho objected to as enormous and unjust. 
This harsh and uncivil step mado his condition critical and painful. 
Ho was absolutely in distress for moneys but he '‘onld not borrow 
as be bad lost every village at tho summary eettlomcm' — Parlia’ 
•mentanj pajocr.'*, March 18 i/t 1 .S 58 , p. 3 *. “ A mnu so sHuated, 

remarks M. .Martin, was not unlikely to turn rebel.” The Indian 
AV/tjpirc, Vol. II. p. 228 , However this aliVont wua in some way or 
other condoned, and ho rotuined to oue of his residences near 
F^zabad. When the mutiny broke out. Iio was upon the most 
amicable terms with the English authorities, and he had, volunlaiily 
olfered to giro shelter to tho Pluropoan ladies and children, in the 
event of their being imperilled, “ Unfortun,atcly (remarks Cliaile.s 
iJall) this moment was chosen by tho Chief Commissioner at 
juucknow to renew tho insult of the previous year, by placing him 
under arrest as a suspicious person, likely to bo troublesome in tho 
then state of the country. From this indignity, ho was with much 
tliiricnlty released, at tho carnesi; solicitation, and upon the protest, 
«/f tho Superintendent Commissioner at Fyzibad, who appreciated tho 
value of his friendship at tho crisis too cviJcni.ly appioachir.g. 
M.*un Sing's revenge for these unprovoked wrongs was indeed 
magnanimous^ ho had no sooner been released from his captivity, 
than he exerted Limseif to provide for tho safety of the English 
Ingitives from Fyzubad." History of the Indian Mutiny vol. ii, 
p. S 82 , lio hospitably protected them at lii.s fortress in Shubguug, 
xmlii the taint of mutiny infected his troops, when they became 
clamorous for the fugitives' lives. Maun Sing at this, managed to 
convoy them to Gopalpore, where they continued in safety until they 
could be forwarded tu AUaliabad. 

‘‘Dining the siego of Lucknow, by tho mutineers,” remarks Mr, 
llees, “ Maun Sing though he had under his.command 10,000 troops 
‘never aided the other in.surgent3 in their opertiona against us 
but preserved a sort of armed neutrality.' Personal Narrative of 
ike of Lucknow p. 265 . Learning at that time, that the 
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Mliowcf his nncio Buktwar Sing, had been seized at Lucknow 
by the rebels, he at once niarched with 10,000 troops thither and 
icsfusd her. Then he moved back some 40 miles from 
Lucknow. Here he heard after vsonie time, that the rebols had been 
defeated, and that “ the British attacking the place vvero about to 
disgrace his majesty's seraglio. He at once marched to protect 
it, for he had oaten the king’s s.'ilt.” ife hail a lively remembrance 
yet, how after the annexation of Oiuili, the royal begums after 
being despoiled of all their eifects “ wore, on the 23 rd August ISod, 
forcively ejected from the royal palace of Chuttarmanzil by officers 
who neither res|Tectod their persons nor their property.” Spoliation 
of Oado or Dacoitlec in Kxcelsis p. 145 . This movement of 
Maim Sing was looked upon with suspicion by the authorities, as an 
ifxiication of his silling with the rebel camp. Maun Sing lost no 
time, in explaining liis conduct to General Ontr.am in a letter, 
to which he received tiio following reply. "The Biitish do 
no injury to he!ples.s w'omcn and children, however humble their 
rank ; and you ought to h.ave known that those of tlie king would not 
have been dishonored. lu the raeanfiine if you are really friendly 
to the British Govornmont, ymi .ire desired at once to withdraw all 
your mon from Lucknow.” This Manu Sing did. Still he Avas dis¬ 
trusted ; and his gallant oll'or to escort tho women, cliiidiou and the 
wounded to Ciwupore was refused. Tho result of such distrust 
and olferiiig of no reward for his sni vices to the Government might 
easily bo guessed. After long hesitation from a friend and supporter 
of the British Government, ‘he became a seciot foo and was guessed 
to have assumed a place among the rebel leaders.’ Marlin/i Indian 
Empire vol, ii., p. 42 fl, Ciiarloa Ball remarks, ” Avhafever 
.seemed doubtful or unfriendly on the p-art of this powerful chief, 
could have fairly been attributed to the distrust of him, unworthily 
manifested at the early .stage of tho revolt, and never entirely con¬ 
cealed even in the face of his mo.'^t generous and disintersted ser¬ 
vices. At any rate, it cannot bo denied that there was Ihrougliout 
the entire conduct of this chief a glow of chivaiiic disinterestedness 
and recklessness of personal safety that eminently distinguished 
him from others of his influential countrymen. Ho had rendered 
to tho Company's Oovonimcnb benefits for insults offered and 
Ainatoned for, he had protected its fugitive subjects; and he had 
now advanced in arms towards Lucknow, to rescue a female relation 
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from the h.'iiids of the rebels, and had then Avitlnlrawn j'bnft 
loarninR that tbo boiK)ur of hw aovorcign (for swell tho king of Ondh 
still was, untilliis allegiance had been foimnlly transferred to the 
English Government) was likely to be imperilled by the wild 
license of Iho conquering army, bo again came fwward to protect 
the inviolability of tl)0/xnana. In n mo of these acts can wo trace 
any fair indication of hostility to the Ihitish/’ History of iJte Indian 
Mutiny vol. ii. p 

Another chief equally chivalrous and magnanimous like Mann 
Ring was Raja Lall Mndbo Sing of Amathio of ancient family and 
large possessions. lie too suffered in tho resettlement of Oude after 
the annexation. “When that most fatal and pcrnieifius resettle¬ 
ment of Oude took place” remarks Mr, Russel, the celcbptctl 
contributor to tho Tim-s, '* in which our officers played with estate.^ 
and titles as if they wero foot balls, we took from the Raja a very 
large portion of the territory, an<l gave it to rival claimants. The 
Rija no doubt was incensed against us ; but still when tho mutiny 
and revolt broke out, ho received the English refugees from Salon 
and sheltered and forwarded these men, women, and children ia 
safety to Allahabad. While ho was doing this, the Government 
was busy in confiscating his properly. If I am rightly informed, 
tho authorities without any proof, took it for granted that the 
Raj.i was a rebel, and seized upon several lacs of rupees which he 
had at Benares j and to his .applications for redress he received, 
iu reply suintnons to come in and surrender himself.” The Times 
December 9 Ist, 1868 . This added but ‘insult to the inj,ury 
already inflicted ; and it was thoreforo but natiiial he should now 
have assumed an offensive nttitmlc .’—Charles Ball's Indian Mutiny 
vol. ii. p. 500 . 

Erelong the ease of the Raja was placed before the 
Viceroy for decision. Taking tho wliolc circumstances into 
consideration^ the Governor-General authorized Major Barrow, 
the political agent at the head quarters, to offer the following terms. 
Accordingly the offended Raja was informed that on his submission 
to the Government, his estates to the full extent as they were at tho 
peliod of annexation would be guaranteed to bim ^ but bis foifc 
with the guns must be surrendered and his followers disarmed. 
Tht’ Raja feelingly protested against the surrender of his fort and 
50ms- by remarking, that Jti'j hut bad been used to protect (Jhiistian 
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men, women, and eliildren, when in greafc danger, and that lw8 
gima which were very few had been uaed for the same purpose. 
He therefore prayed to the Governor-General for the preservation 
of hia fort and army, which however was not granted to him. At 
IcMjgth on the !Ith November 1858 Lord Clyde had to appear at 
Ainathie, to take by force of arms the fort which had been the 
sanctuary of English women in their sore need. Hostile opera¬ 
tions w.cro however stayed by the submission of the Raja. 

The Nawab of Kurnaul was granted n remission of revenue of 
.5,000 rupees per annum and a dress of honour, valued at 10,000 
rupoGs, presented in full durbar for his loyalty and userninc.S3 to the 
Government. The services rendered by tho Raja of Furreed Kote 
weres truly valuable. 'At the first news of tho mutiny at Ferozepore, 
ho hastened with his troops thither, to prevent any acces- 
siotj to the strength of the mutineers. The troops were also used to 
quell an insurrection at Seykotoo and to arrest the fugitive Sepoys. 
For the exigencies of the State, he contributed Rs. 35,000 to tho 
Panjab loan. "The supreme Government, in consideration of bis 
valuable services, directed that for the future lie should be ex¬ 
empted from furnishing 10 sowars to the irregular cavalry and 
that his khilat should bo raised from 7 to 11 pieces." 

‘‘Roostum Shah," remarks Mr. Gubbins tho financial commissioner 
of Oiule, " was a fine specimen of tho beat kind of Talookdars in 
Oudo. ITo had sutTored unduly at the settlement and bad lost 
many villages, which he should have been permitted to retain." 
However when the mutiny broke out, he sheltered European 
fugitives ia his stronghold without any murmur. Ho was found 
by the fugitives ut that time in straitened circumstances, supporting 
his family by the sale of jewels of his fomalo relatives. Gubbin’s 
Alxitinies in Oude^ p. 139. Lall Huntnont Sing, the Talookdar of 
Dharoopoor, was conspicuous for his gallant lo}alty to the suzerain 
Govcrnmeiit. Though "he had lost an undue number of villages’* 
ho was one o£ the foremost in siding with tho British. Refugees from 
iSaloiie found a hospitable asylum in his fort. For a fortnight they 
were treated there with the greatest kindness. Their generous 
host at last safely conveyed them to Allahabad, with an escort of 
500 of his followers. Gubbin’s Mutinies in Oude, p. 141. 

Hidayut All a Rissaldar of ibo irregular nalivff cavalry, at this 
period was foremost in sheltering iu bis house at the village of 
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Miilioniib, in ihc Goorj/aon District, 32 European fugitives fiom 
Dhnrutpore. “ Ifo Iroutetl lliein with kindness, supplied them >Yith 
clothes, and for eight (lays piovided for them a separate and liberal 
tahlo," When messengers from the mutineers of Delhi arriving 
there, domainlod of him the Europeans under his protection, and 
threatened that if they be not delivered, troops would be sent to 
bring them ‘Over to Delhi ; this brave person raised a forco of 
tho villagers, and escorted them to a place of safety, whonco the 
M'iiolo party safely reached Agra in 1857. For this loyal and 
meritorious conduct, the Government presented him with a swoul 
of honour valued at lls. 1,000, and also with a t-anad conveying 
to him and his heirs in perpetuity, a jaghir in his naiivo village, 
tho revenue of which amounted to Rs. 5,400 per annum. Charles 
BalTs History of the Indian Mutiny, Vol. II, p. 184. Gujjoo 
IChan, tho putteedar of the villag^e of Thileea, profeefed for 
a month In his villago some European fugitives. Rnja Soorut 
Sing, a Sikh chieflnin, who was then living at TJonarea under 
.surveillance, u.sed his' exertions in succe.ssfnlly keeping steady a 
company of his own countrymen guarding the mint of tho place, 
where all tho ladies and children were collected. Raja Kissen 
Kissorc of Gopalpore not only gave shelter to nearly 30 persons 
consisting of men, women, and children, who had been flying for 
their lives from Fyzahtui, but escoitod tho party to Dinaporo, where 
amid.st brother Europeans tho fugitives at last found a security. This 
wa.s not all. 'fhe Oopalporo Rnja with tho Nogowloe Rnja marched 
with about 10,000 men against the celebrated Mehodi TTossain at 
G«)riuckporo. The Rnja of Lalpoorah sent .500 men to protect 
the station of Gliazoopoor against the fury of the mutineers. 

Tho Maharaja of Kewa conducted himself throng])out that awful 
crisis, with hommi to himself and advantage to the Briti.sh Govern¬ 
ment. For the protection of Mirzapore he stjpplied Lieut. VV, Osbonio 
with a detachment. Tho Juldah Raja, who had been imprisoned at 
llnzarechag for 14 year.s, was liberated by tho mutineers; but 
instead of sidijig with them, ho cast his lot with the English. 
Ilo went home str.aight and with 800 men succeeded in 
capturing from tho mutineers the Poorooliali treasyro (Rs. 108,000) 
for tho Government. A party of Nowgong fugitives with Lieute¬ 
nant Jackson, was* protected by the Ranee of Alignrh on the 23rd 
of June, The party arrived at Nagode on the 2lHh of June; 
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tlie Ranee having sent them elephants. Another party of fugitives 

from Novvgong, was hospitably treated by the Raja of fioogassce. 
The Ptiunah Raja remained a faithful and worthy ally of the 
Government. The Raja of Wuii.c- putty volunteered his pt-rvices 
and men, in aid of the J3ritish Government, for the suppression of 
the mutiny; but the G>vernment did not then tin’uk it necessary 
to accept his proffered assistance. 

Tlic Raja of Benares was conspicuous for his good sci vices to 
the Government, throughout that troublous period. Ho did his 
best to prevent the mutineers from passing through Ids districts. 
lli> troops, elephant.'s, camels, horses, boats &c., had been at tho 
entire disposal of the Government. His several public lioiises were 
occupied by the British troops, for which he then, neither received 
nor intended to receive any remuneration. The Nawab of Kiir- 
naul devoted himself to the cause of the paramount power, and 
raised a troop of one hundred horse armed and equipped on the 
model of the Panjaub mounted Police corps, which rendered im¬ 
portant services in escorting British fugitives. The Nawab of 
Rampure and the Raja of Gurlnval behaved very well during those 
troublous days. The Nawab Ahmed Yar Khan cordi.dly received 
and hospitably entertained the European fugitives from Budaon, 
The Rtja of Nuzufghur hospitably gave shelter to the few 
survivors of the Cawnpore massacre which took [)lacc in the Ghat. 
The fugitives stayed there for about a month. The Raja of 
Kiiolapoor a.ssistcd Col. Vaughan in the suppression of the out¬ 
break at Kholaporc and lent him three guns. The R.aja of 
Seiakhilla and the Thakoor of Khershewah offered peisonal 
services and a supply of some 700 or 800 retaincis. Raja Bhoop 
Sing of Patna and Maharaja Chuttordharec Sahaje Bahadoor of 
Sarun, aided the Government and took active measures on 
its behalf. The Raja of Samptpur .supplied the Deputy 
Commissioner of Jalaun with a number of men, guns, and 
ammunition. Raja Jymunt Sing of Bhagulporc, and the 
Rajas of Purniah, Maghobec and Chorkari, rendered signal 
assistance to the authorities. The Rajas of Betliali and Dinbangha 
assisted the British Government and acted on its behalf. The 
Gonda Raja with his Goorkhas attacked the iniuincjrs 1 o ’,000 strong. , 
Amidst such brilliant feats of daring and vulimr, chlefiy 
mjijopolizcd by the biave and stiird}' sons of the nouh, a icioaik- 
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able name is found of that race, which Elnglishmcn generally and 
especially brilliant essayists, not acquainted with the fefue 
history of India, please themselves very much by dubbing with 
eternal timidity and unparalleled cowardice, Babu Peary Mohuii 
Banerjee of Uttarparah-Bally, by his valarous and conspicuous 
services, in the face of overwhelming danger and difficulties, 
proved himself to be not unworthy of the heroes of Bengal, who 
during the latter part of thj Mahomedan and the beginning of 
the English rule, fought undaunted against superior numbers, 
even sometimes baffling them. This worthy son of B<‘ngal was 
educated at first in the Uttarpara School, and afterwards in the 
Hindu College. At the time of the mutiny he was a PAujisif C/f 
Allahabad. During that awful juncture ‘he not only held his own 
efficiently, but he planned attacks, he burnt villages, he wrote 
English despatches thanking his subordinates, and displayed a 
capacity for rule and a fertility of resource veiy remarkable for 
one of his nation.’ Thi Calcutta lieview 185 S. 

Besides these there were numerous eases of loyalty and 
devotion shewn by the people especially Hindus, in afiTurding 
shelter to helpless European men, women, and children flying 
pell inell for their lives, jeopardizing not to a little extent their 
own welfare. The instances of fidelity of the native domestic 
servants, both male and female, in protecting their masters and 
mistresses at the h.izard of their own lives, have not been 
few. The Ayas generally and repeatedly carried off the infants 
entrusted to their care amidst a shower of bullets. Sometimes 
they cheerfully sacrificed themselves, to save the helpless infants 
from the fury and wrath of the furious mutineers thirsting for the 
blood of the fugitives. This noble and glorious bearing of the chiefs 
and the people, enabled the authorities to crush the mutiny within 
a comparatively short period, and finally t ' recover their lost supre¬ 
macy. In conclusion the grand political lesson derived from this 
golden chapter of the otherwise dark period of the mutiny, must 
be given in the language of the celebrated correspondent of the 
Times, Mr. Russel, who from the scat of War wrote “that no 
European cr other state can rule in India without the co-operation 
and assistance of a large proportion of the races which inhabit 
the vast peninsula.” 


G. L. D. 
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r)ES TINY A ND PRUDES TINA TION. 

TItc snn has risen on the v/cst and is sending its luminous rays 
towards the east, rays that like sharp arrow's penetrate the deep 
glooms of thought and expose unreason imbedded in prejudice 
and •superstition all •over the w'orld. Mere orthodoxy can no 
longer maintain its hold on mankind, and is bound to give place 
to reason and enquiry. Whether this is for the good of human* 
kind in general is a question, and so also it is not certain that it 
may not be replaced by rank wilfulncss and absolutism. But as 
in the chaff are sometimes concealed grains of wheat, so it is not 
always we find the whole of the beliefs of different nationalities 
to be unreasonable and absurd. Philosophy and Sociology to¬ 
gether form the foundation of the superstructure of theolog 3 q 
and so it is no wonder that where freethinkers originally did not 
■expect to meet with sound sense and argument, these have been 
found to the surprise and delight of such men, even among the 
records of past superstition and bigotry. Look through the flesh 
as by Rontgen’ rays into the bones of each system, and j*ou 
find the structure that is common to all. Herein Hinduism does 
not differ from Muhamudanism nor from Christianity cither. 
The idea that there is an almighty sentient principle as the first 
cause is, and all other ideas branching off from t^is are, the same 
in all^ the difference is observable in the modes and rules of 
society, and very naturally so \ and an explanation is found for 
each disagreement in the history of each institution. We therefore 
discuss in vain as to the merits of each one, unless we go to its 
very core and sec how it has grown; thus we shall be able to 
bring up the discrepancies on one basis, z/fr., that of reason. We 
must eschew our own prejudices, and look at the matter from 
the point of view of universal reasoning, and then it would be 
possible for us to arrive at the truth. If therefore the general 
thesis of the migration of the soul through the past, present and 

4 
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future, accords with Hindu teachings that ought not to be a 
ground for rejecting it; neither should the Hindu be right in 
discarding the Christian ideal of an intermediate existence after 
death, because it has not within its purview an admission of the re¬ 
sults of the past. It however does not seem to be beyond probability, 
now that the future existence and workings have been admitted, 
that the past will be, sooner or later, by dint of reasoning. And 
it does not seem to us as we have elsewhere observed that the 
proposition is opposed to anything contained in Christian 
theology. It does moreover strike us that a deeper consideration 
of the differences at the beginning of our course here could induce 
the master minds to shake off* old superstition and find id facts 
irresistible argument In favour of the leading cf the past and 
of the explanation of Jesus's words “the works of God.’'* 
The works of God I—Surely nothing prevents our taking this 
to mean the results according to God's spiritual laws of the past 
acts and sufferings of mankind. The answer shuts up further 
enquiry, and this seems to be the only object of the answer, besides 
it being proclaimed that the sonship of Jesus was to be proved by 
the miracle he was about to perform. 

Are the main principles of any religion likely to be aflTected 
by the admission of the past existence of the soul. Either it is 
a new creation on earth, or it is at a particular stage in its endless 
course. There is no question that in orre sense it begins with life, 
why could it not then have begun before? It seems to be human 
pride that prevents the admission. But it is vain pride for the 
lord of the earth, as he has to undergo a change he cannot resist. 
This is the law of nature; and if we at all concede that man's 
life is governed by natural laws-—leave aside the spiritual for the 
present—the connection between the soul and life proves the 
existence of the soul at the time, as doth their separation too at 
the proper moment The soul is not extinguished with life, why 
should it then be created at its combination ? There is no reason 
why it should be. Creation is foreign to our ideas of infinity 


S/. John C. 9. 

* And as Jesus passed by, he saw a man which was blind from his birth.- 

2. And his disciples asked him, saying Master, “who did sin, this man o 
his parents, that he was born blind ? 

3. Jesus answered, Neither hath this man sinned, nor his tHat 

Via « (\( God . tp i- 
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eternity prevents any conception of it Even life, begotten as 
it is, is not creation, but the result of a combination. It would 
be a creation if the result of a combination may be considered to 
be ; so also a conflagration, the coming down of the rain, and in¬ 
numerable other facts may be. Bui the common acceptance of 
* creation* is fortunately different, othenvise at best it would be a 
mere pun. We need not therefore play with the word—a word 
significant of the holiest act, solemn ^ and divine. If however 
there even was a creation of a universe that was its beginning, 
but this is what we cannot conceive. We set a limit from where 
wc suppose the laws began to operate, our mind otherwise gets 
bewiMered. Therefore, whether there was a creation at the be¬ 
ginning or not, what is there to shew that if matter existed 
as it does exist now by the working of material laws, the spirit 
did not ? 

In order that we may be able to urge that there was no 
previous existence of the human soul when primafaeie it is 
proved to have had by reliable demonstration, we must show that 
our knowledge of the present is such as it precludes the Idea 
of a past life of the soul as a fact. It may certainly be said 
with great force that as human life has a beginning, the soul too 
must have had. Human life is a result of a combination of matter, 
and the instant it is fructified, there happens the advent of the 
soul. It is therefore cither a substance independent of life whicb 
becomes associated with It by some physico-spiritual rules, or 
a product similar to life, and emanating like life by a spiritual and 
material union. No one at this time of the world will acquiesce in 
the correctness of the latter proposition although It might tend to 
support the Christian dpetrine that the soul starts its being with 
its birth here. We are not aware that the probability of a soul 
being made up by a union of two parts like life is favoured by 
the religion of any nation ; but If here be the first start of the 
soul, the other proposition must hold true; and the soul must 
cither have existed before to be able to manifest Itself in the body, 
or it must have been breathed into the body as a new inspiration. 
All is possible with God, but the latter theory is incompatible 
with the laws of nature, and seems to vest with spirituality a mere 
accident governed by physical laws ; whereas* both these and 
spiritual laws being admitted, and they must be!~-thc manifesta- 
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tion of the ^oul in the bocjy foUows in- due course, ft is oniy » 
misfortune that human thought and learning have not yet been< 
directed to the discovery or study of the spiritual kwsy so as to* 
render it possible for man rationally to hnd out how the exact 
processes work, and Che interesting manner ki which they combine,, 
and the great and inevitable event of birth takes place. 

Are there any facts which may be pointed to aa militating 
against the possibility of a past existence ? Can we say that 
because of t/m, it is clear that the soul did not exist before ? We 
are here aporr a point of human observation^ atxl no surmises or 
conjectures will avail’ There are certain facts which would be 
expected to shew themselves if the soul existed before, and cer¬ 
tain others if it did not. There ought to be found circumstances- 
which would fit in with the idea of the soul’s hrst existence here,, 
and what can they be ? What do we see all about us ? If there 
are none how can we point to any, and rf there are any why does 
not the intellect of the wise indicate them clearly. Why Is not 
a thumb impression put upon them to cause all dispute to subside 2° 
Parables are of no use against stubborn logic. They are tempting 
and convincing as- illustrations only. So we need not listen to 
stories. Facts are what are wanted, aitd the application of commou 
sense to them will decide matters. 

We do nut remember the past life, nor anything connected 
witli it. True, but we have elsewhere shown that that is not 
expected. If the brain-and the mind we now have, are differ¬ 
ent from what we possibly have had before, there canUot be a 
continuity of mental functions; similarly in regard to the future. 
None of the powers the mind can exist without the mind or 
the brain upon which the mind acts. Therefore to say that me¬ 
mory does not hiilp us in establishing a past is a truism which 
can well be used by both the disputing parties. We have however 
instances recited in mythology of iatishmars^ who remembered 
the past, but we base no argument upon that record. We will 
however admit this that the superior nature attained by a human 
soUl may account for especial exceptions, and it is well worth our 
study to find out how. The body is new and is therefoi’6 of no 
use in helping us to prove that there was no past, just in the 
same way as ’the intellectual powers and emotions are. 
But if the body and mind have not contradicted a past 
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they very strongly prove its reality; and ,|^ie soul, the third clement 
in the consideration^ not only does not disprove it, but by its 
character affirms it as incontestably as our knowledge of causation 
can enable it to do. The body, mind, and soul being set on one 
side, there remains the outward world, and as regards this eternal 
nature holds her own, and chance has no authority before her: 
her words are laws that are irresistible, her government firm and 
inviolable. Nature is one of God's attributes, co-etcrnal with them 
to the extent of man’s knowledge and belief, and is evidence of 
His creative power; and in nature, we see a manifestation of the 
Almighty : without physical eyes we see Him, with our senses we 
perc^ve Him! 

One point has often been urged and attempted to be made out, 
namely, that all souls begin their existence on this earth in human 
form with the same development, or rather without any develop¬ 
ment but primarily equally conditioned; and that therefore a 
previous existence that would give different conditions is not likely 
to have happened. If all human souls begin their career here 
in the same normal condition, it would strike any common 
observer that that would not indicate various previous endings, 
and hence previous progress or training. But this inference does 
not seem to be sound, in as much as the development or the 
starting condition of the soul itself, even if it were the same, 
would not eliminate other conditions or circumstances under 
which the soul has to work here, and which are not explained 
away by the similarity of its intrinsic merits. Be that how¬ 
ever as it may, we impugn the proposition that at the start all 
souls are equal. It is opposed to common observation, and 
training would not account for the differences we see. Here we 
are upon a question of fact determinable by intelligent observation, 
and honest deduction. Whatever our opinion was when 
wc first left college to enter the world of strife and agony, 
when we had a store of energy and unreservedly commented on 
the capacities of others and their susceptibilities, and emphatically 
argued with ideas drawn from the philosophical teachings of a 
popular professor, that they were produced by training and con¬ 
comitant circumstances influencing the first common and 
equal start, we have lived in the world for a sufficiently long time 
to feel and know that all differences aie not accounted for in that 
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way, and that it is not ^ fact that when a soul began its career 
here with human life, it began as a new creation exactly with the 
same advantages and under the same circumstances intrinsically 
as others of its species. Upon this, one has to think with all his 
prejudices and preconceived notions left aside, and find out 
whether or not at the moment of Its first contact with or conh>ne- 
ment in matter, each soul is different in regard to its powers. To 
come to a conclusion we have to proceed from observed facts 
backward to their causes, and then the great question arises 
whether what distinctions we find are accounted for by the resi¬ 
dence in the womb and in the embryo; if not, the attributes of the 
soul at its first appearance in the flesh are peculiar Jto each: they 
are of the same class indeed, as they must be, but their combina¬ 
tions and degrees are quite various in as much as they are 
separate beings. The acceptance of the opposite view again docs 
not dispose of the difficulty, as nothing but pre-existing causes 
can explain why a particular soul should be associated with 
a particular body, and be suffering or enjoying or be suffering now 
and enjoying at another moment, by reason of the tendencies and 
action of th*e flesh which controls it This is evident, and how¬ 
ever much we may endeavour to drop a blind before us in the 
name of real happiness, and try to persuade ourselves to believe 
that what is, is what is not, the flesh will curdle the spirit and 
the distress will prove to be substantial and not chimerical. It 
is said that these sufferings are intended to prepare the soul to 
speed towards the goal of moral excellence—but why in one case 
and not in another? It seems to be rational on the other hand 
as the sufferings do work for the good of the soul by producing 
reliance on Providence and preparing it for prayer and righteous 
conduct and resignation, that instead of their intervening for 
these causes only, they should do. their part exactly as well, and 
also be the result of wrong dotfc and sins committed previously. 
There is nothing that militates ^gainst this suggestion. So long, 
therefore as it is not shown excepting as a matter of mere faith, 
that there was no past, by fabts which are true and may be 
examined for their character, (the proposition stands good, and 
taken in the light of the arguments advanced by us before, appears 
to be incontestible and real. 

On the other end of Earth-life, it is a great relief to 
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us to find death preceding a fr^sh birth and dorni* 
neerlng over the soul and distinguishing between the 
states of perfection attained. This leaves no doubt or room for 
contention as to the future, and it must be admitted that it gives 
a true indication of the past* We may advantageously quote the 
Rev. Dr. Chambers here. He says “the character we have 
shaped, and the spiritual advancement we have made here will 
correspond to the position which w’C shall occupy there.” And 
he proceeds “if as we have seen, there arc different spheres of life 
and experience in Hades, those spheres will be occupied by 
persons exhibiting various degrees of attainment. The character 
and ^spiritual nature Qf some will be inferior 3to that of others.” 
If this is true of the Hades life, which we cannot perceive with 
our senses, but can conceive in our imagination only in a far less 
tangible way than real phenomena, why docs it not hol#good in 
the present or Earth life, where we find, but not simply, formulate 
about or conjecture, different degrees of development and attainment, 
which we further find are inexplicable with the knowledge we have 
of the present. In the present the spirit is working, but do we find in 
any single case perfection brought about at death, although we ar-e 
told of a great many ascensions in mythological times which we had 
better not disturb for our immediate purposes? And Dr. Chambers 
again says, of course with a reservation necessary for a devout 
Christian, that “seeing then that, the perfection of the spirit in 
the majority of instances (at all events) is not accomplished before 
death, and certainly is not, in the act of dying, we are shut up 
to the conclusion that this work will go on in the infeim&diaU life,” 
Thus, arguing as he does, he foretells the effects in which we 
agree so far as concerns the next existence, which will proceed 
from the causes observable here; why then should not the same rule 
of reasoning be adopted in tracing to their causes the effects 
observed here ? If we cannot do so, how can we, taking one out of 
numerous propositions, explain why people die at diff-*rent ages, and 
with different degrees of development. The child unborn dies : the 
baby dies. The christened boy dies and the non*christcncd girl 
dies. Why does this happen ? Dr. Chambers endeavours to 
justify the ’‘fair dealing and justice" of God, by referring to the 
future, thus! “Ifthen there be some who leave the Earth-life 
before even the work of perfecting be commenced as in the case , 
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of ilcath-bcd repentances; if there be others who die at an early 
age—and millions of Christians do so, and if, moreover, there be 
those wIk) after a long life, are yet faulty in character and un¬ 
developed in spirit, God’s great law of growth and progression 
makes it a necessity that there should be a perfecting and deve* 
lopli»g in tiie Hades life.” He goes on further and says “ What 
is the state of things with which we are confronted? That 
hundreds of tiioiisands of Christians lire removed from the earth 
before the work of perfecting atid development has been effected. 
If that work can only be accomplished prior to the moment of 
death, have they been dealt with fairly? If our position be 
disputed, t/w.that there is growth and .advancement in the 
intermediate life, then an early death will place them at a dis¬ 
advantage for all eternity. Is It fair that to one man should be 
granted % long life to prepare for that eternity, while another’s 
career should be closed almost as soon as the work has com¬ 
menced ?” Thus adds Dr. Chambers strength to his arguments 
in favour of an existence after death ; but he fails to see that 
the same reasoning applies to the birth too. If the shortness of 
life and cons*cquent want of development have to be compensated 
in the next, yet the beginning of the existence after death will be 
with all the disadvantages resulting from short life and small pro¬ 
gress. If it is therefore clear that this life gives to the soul time and 
opportunities for preparation for the next, the disadvantages to 
which different persons arc subject, will inconvenience them 
equally, and will produce different conditions at the end here and 
the beginning of the future. If in the next liTe the fact of an 
early death in this, be regarded as creating different degrees 
of preparation to be improved by voluntary and determined 
progress, the same state of things seems to prevail here also— 
only the circumstances there will be different and answering to 
the nature of the life that may have to be lived* Life enables 
a man to' improve if he wills, and the longer it is, the 
greater are the opportunities. In this life therefore is evi¬ 
dence that the shorter duration of existence is a disadvantage 
so far as progress in virtue and spirit is concerned, and vaster 
would it necessarily be in the intermediate life. The shortness of 
life or its length is Dot an accident, of what then is it the result ? 

If a child is born only to die, what is the purpose in sending it ? 
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And no matter what that may be, how has it eome to be asso¬ 
ciated with its limit of life and of progress? God, the all-wise and 
just God, could not have punished the stripling with so little pro* 
gress except it be that it dcser^^ed it ; and if it had deserved it, 
surely not because of some thing it did between its first and 
last breath, but then of what ? Echo answers the past. Can we con¬ 
ceive that the soul of man—if there is a soul distinct from the 
material conditions of its existence—could be in the human body 
with all its advantages except that it deserved to be in, aud was . 
fitted for it. 

Dr. Chambers has expressed himself most clearly and forcibly 
where* he has said that if a perfecting and developing of the 
spirit of man in the intermediate life be denied, we have no alter¬ 
native but to drop out of uur religious belief the thought of God’s 
** fair dealings and justice,” what then prevents the learned theo¬ 
logian from saying the same thing of this life. His faith is against 
it because the teachings of Jesus are yet supposed to conflict with 
it. Does not man act on his own responsibility here, and perfect 
and develops his spirit and yet Is not each circumstance different ? 
If early death prevents progress what accounts for it ? Surely the 
fair dealings and justice of God come under consideration here, 
exactly as Dr. Chambers says it does in regard to the intermediate 
life. Surely all is in God's fore-knowledge eithei in Earth or in 
Hades, and the fair dealing of God being accepted as certain, the 
difference between short and long life, like all other events, is ex¬ 
plained away by the justice of God in all things. One fitted and 
suited the other, hence the combination : the dead child did not 
work for a long human life and its conditions, but it 
is rightly taken away in its just time. It makes no progress on 
earth, it does not increase its burden of sins and disqualifications, 
yet it was necessary that it should come to live and it is a pity 
that we are unable yet to pry into the mysterious causation. We 
say that God foreknew this and the child was predestined, yet we 
must admit that the child became fitted for this catastrophe by 
reason of the destiny it acquired and prepared for itself. Pre¬ 
destination is not incompatible or inconsistent with destiny. 
Destiny leaves freedom of action to the individual, without which 
by the effect of predestination the soul would have to work oit 
like the galley slave in the Mediterranean, Predestination is due 
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to God’s fore-knowledge : but destiny, although it is a part of 
fore-knowledge accrues from everything for which the individual is 
responsible, for everything past, everything present and everything 
future, so far as the individual acts or is acted upon. The child 
was under the influence of both predestination and destiny ; but 
as a knowledge of predestination is impossible and unnecessary, 
one would feel rapturous delight to learn how destiny worked out 
the child’s course, and how indeed it works in the case of all. 

^ .Will science and philosophy reveal this to man f 

KANYE LALL MOOKERJEE, 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 

Science. —There are no more than two classes of doctors who 
go about seeing patients at their houses. There are others who 
receive patients in their studies for consultations. Among the 
latter may be mentioped the specialists, who devote their attention 
to diseases of the chest, the stomach,"the uterus, the genito>urinary 
organs, of the eye, the ear See, the physicians of the thermal 
stations and those of the sanitaria. Some of these specialists 
acquire a very enviable scientific or worldly position. Some vege¬ 
tate and occasionally degenerate into a degrading mercinary spirit. 
It is not established that there are too many doctors. Only there 
arc some centres, where the expenses and the wants are out of 
proportion to the income of a medicine debutant. The greater part 
of the medical profession enjoy incomes superior to those of their 
predecessors ; but living is dearer and the wish to appear well off 
more developed. As Franklin observed: “That which costs the 
most, they are the eyes of others.” 

The young doctors should be on the watch so that he may be 
able to count upon his future expenses, namely, food, lodging &c. 
Now, it is this desire to be in portion that drives away the 
ordinary physician from commencing his labour in the country. 

It makes him search the crowded places in the country where 
are some workshops, or societies of mutual help. The modern 
doctor represents the country physician of former times; he makes 
all the operations that are urgent; he patronizes sometimes a 
horse, at others an automobile; he runs from one side to the other, 
meets all arrivals. There were some maladies, which like famines, 
have no longer a hold on Us. The discovery of America, the 
common use of cotton stuffs, the bodily linen, the use of soaps, 
and the cares of propriety, have modified the skin, and rendered 
almost unknown maladies, that once were only too familiar. The 
modern diseases have undergone experimental and bacteriological 
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rlevclopments. But there are some new diseases of the nature of 
social pla^jues, such as intoxications by alcohol, ether, morphine, 
cocaine etc. These are more maladies of intelligence, of action, 
of sentiments which go to increase the cases of folly, of suicide, 
of crime. At our epoch, there is more depression than excite¬ 
ment. The doctor of to-day, is becoming more a hygienist, than 
a aimteur 

Much attention is given to the statistical figures of France and 
other countries, to explain the great disproportion between their 
populations, resulting from this unsatisfactory state of things. 
France contain®, 38 millions of people, Great Britain 41 millions. 
For 100,000 inhabitants in England, the death-rat"* is 80, in 
Scotland 170, and in Ireland 200. In France, siticc the applicatiori 
of the oblfgatary military service, there lias been an increase in the 
proportion of tuberculous people. In all the countries of Europe 
tuberculosis is on the decline. This is due to the fact, that 
alcoholism has not lost its hold in France. The result of statistics 
for France and Germany shows that tuberculosis is decreasing in 
German)', and continues to increase in France. There i.s an icatis 
of t77 per too,000 of the population of Germany, as compared 
with the percentage of France. Typhoid fever which is very 
avoidable, carries off 10,000 or r2,000 young men in France, and 
only 3,00c in Germany. Small-pox exacts 3,000 victims annually 
in France alone. It rages no more in England. All dogs found 
without muzzle are destroyed, and any brought into the country, 
must be kept in quarantine for six months. If the value of a man 
of middle age, be fixed at 3,000 per annum, the total loss to 
France is 400 million, not to speak of further losses it entails. 
The law is not applied to drink shops in excited times, when 
men seek fresh excitement. The service of water is in the hands 
of negotiators. May it have a happy ending! The cow houses 
are not closely inspected, nor are the piggeries. 

It is rumoured that England is. to win on the sugar question. 
Austria is the only power that is inclined to continue the open 
door policy, now to be changed by the coalition of France and 
Germany. Austria is not in a position to remain alone, so after a 
short time would be compelled to accept the general decision. 

The fabricatif)n of nails in Belgium, is otie of the most ancient 
industries of the kingdom. It can be traced back to the jear 1421, 
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It increased and multiplied, till the end of the 17th centur)-, 
when it was stated there were 1500 of these forges established 
along the Sambre. Towards 1750, Belgium established relations 
with all Europe, even with Turkey. But in 1S15, Frante, excluded 
all these countries from competing with her. In 183c, the 
first machine was patronized, to combat the manufacture of nails. 
It carried on a fluctuating iivalry, but in the end was successful. 
The forges now employ five or six men ; each has before him, the 
model in a small block of iron. By working with the ^eet, there is 
given to the head of the nail a finish, that never could be imparted 
by any machine. When the hammer is held in the hand, the fire 
of tlv2 forge is maintained by'one of the six men, who directs a 
dog upon a wheel accurately adapted to his powers. The nails 
which leave this workshop arc remarkable for their heads, round or 
square, possessing an appearance of solidity. Having acquired a 
hereditary skill in the training of dogs for this work, some work¬ 
men of this class can make as.many as 3,000 nails per day ; but 
what is that when compared with an out-put of 80 to 100,000, in 
the same space of ten hours ! The nails thus made by the hand 
cost much more than those turned out from a machine. Thus, 
while the nails made by the hand are sold for 2 fr 42 and 85 
centimes, the Kilo, the others are delivered for 46 to 57 centimes 
the Kilo. It is ver}' difficult for the men of the factory to gain 
their livelihood by making nails alone, hence they fall b.ack upon 
making chains, screws &c. 

In 1876, a brave pdlosopher of Munich, M. Bion, struck by the 
increase of pupils suffering from scrofula, selected some 
30 pupils to pass a little time in the country. On their return 
they gladly acknowledged the improvement they had made. 
Three societies were at once started in Paris to carry out M. Bion’s 
plan of operations. They succeeded, but could not do much. 
The ninth arrondissement gave the fir.st signal in 1883. It sent in 
1883, some experts and Jilhites to the Hante-maine. In 1884 
some schools of the same arrondissement, sent pupils at their own 
expense to the Jura and the Vorge.s. in 1890, all the arrondisse- 
ments of Paris, except the fifteenth, had established similar insti¬ 
tutions in the country parts. The Muncipal Council helped the 
movement at first with 45,000 fr.; today it accords 200,000 fr. The 
schools themselves contribute nearly onc-half of the sum, that 
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is to say, 94,0000 fr. The candidates for the journey In summer, are 
selected by the teachers and the medical inspector of the school. 
The choice of :^he locality where a school is to go is settled by the 
reports of its good health and amusements. About 1,000 
pupils go to the selected happy spot in the year, by soo at a time. 
The period of stay for very young pupils, is about one fortnight. 
Their recreations are walking and gymnastics. Their food 
is simple and substantial, the pupils are taught the advantages 
of keeping themselves neat and clean. The weight and chest 
measurement of the pupils, are taken on arrival and departure and 
contrasted with that of the ensuing year. 

Tiits.a.tk'E DM VMtJils "RoyKL. La sublime ernestf Vanderille in 
three acts by Messrs. Valabreque at Hennequin. This repre¬ 
sents a magistrate of a new kind. He wishes that all resorts 
of health be abolished, all sins pardoned, all crimes settled. 
Ernest or Gavandon finds himself with his friend, Bricardet; 
they are both married. When madame Bricardet finds that her 
maid, Baptiste, drinks her wine in the cellar, she resolves to send 
her away. Gavandon interferes and saves Baptiste. One day he 
meets with a young woman who is on the look out for shelter. 
He supplies her with a home. Madame Gavandon has a flirtation 
with Hector Lavanchere, she will not accept his proposal ; so 
he resolves to drown himself in the nearest river. Gavandon goes 
out with Bricardet, they have just been in time to save Hector. 
Madame Gavandon decides to have pity on Hector and to quit 
her husband ; she concludes that Hector is all for herself being 
as honest as she is simple. She is warned that her husband 
knows all, and is prepared to divorce her. Madame Gavan¬ 
don now appears ; she is accused of desiring to quit her husband, 
in favor of the new lady taken in. But he explains himself as 
fully as madame Gavandon and a general reconciliation ensues. 

Theatre de Vandevillb. La PassvUle, comedy in three 
acts, by Mme. Fred. Gresac et M. de Crofted. Gay, amiable and 
light. M. Bienaime has a study, well-known for preventing 
divorce. A young lady arrives from her friends, with 2733 frs. 
Jacqueline is her name. Her story is short, but ends in her 
marrying Bienaime. Baron-de-Gardennet is announced, Jacqueline 
gets away. A man arrests her. The commissare slips 100 fr. 
into his hand, and he leaves her. Madame Dumoulin arrives ; 
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she seeks her husband, she will consent to forego her rights 
for a time. Madame agrees, but another idea strikes Bienaime. 
He catches hold of a strange woman and passes her off to Ma¬ 
dame Dumonlin. But Madame Dumonlin has not yet known, 
that madame Jacquelin is the Baron’s wife, that he has found the 
means to escape the watchful eyes of madame Dumonlin, and to 
reipain with his newly discovered wife. 

F. C. 
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A WORD ON EXHAUSTION AND KINDRED DISEASES 

OF THE YOUNG. 


Great difference of opinion exists regarding the danger and 
benefits of wine; but there is a consensus as regards the danger of 
the abuse of ardent spirits, especially in tropical couulj/ries. 
Alas! how many young Bengal have been sacrificed at the' altar 
of alcohol in the prime of life. Alcohol forms the chief factor of 
ardent drinks; its proportion is greater or less as the beverage 
is mild or ardent* Alcohol is said to excite the flow of animal 
spirits in men that are used to it. Although wine may be looked 
upon as beneficial, it is a folly to use it too often. Tiie Hindus 
and the Mahoniedaus proscribe it as dangerous and sinful. Sir W. 
Raleigh observed,—" It were better for a man to bo subject to any 
vice than to drunkenness, for all other vanities and sins are re¬ 
covered but a drunkard will never shake off the delight of beastli¬ 
ness.” Shakespeare calls the spirit of wine a devil. The prominent 
physiological changes observed in man by use of alcohol nro 
confusion of thought and delirium. By it the harmony between 
the intellect and the will breaks up miserably, the process of 
understanding becomes difficult, and while imagination reigns 
supreme, the lower impulses predominate in most subjects. It is 
accordingly a favourite with some poets. Even in most strong men 
it creates indiscretion, and an indiscreet man is more hurtful than 
an ill-natured one. Again, it makes a man vain, weak, and purpose¬ 
less. In well-developed persons, it, when moderately used, 
concentrates thought, and then the excited imagination brings forth 
sublime ideas. The Tantrics have accordingly adopted it as a 
potent aid.to their sad/tana of the Black art. Again, soldiers and 
ruffians, for invoking abnormal valour and strength,.indulge in wine, 
little remembering the miserable reaction. It causes loss 
of control over ' the voluntary muscles and the limbs, 
and hence the reeling gait of drunkard ia proverbial. 
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In weak people, tke heart often gets depressed by wine, and the 
breath becomes sonorous and heavy. In some, again, alcohol acts as an 
iiritaut, causing iuAatnmatiou of the alimentary canal and gradually 
inducing a gangrenous condition of tho stomach. It diminishes the 
blood globules and deteriorates tho red corpuscles in tho blood, 
creating, the disease by which the tissues are convort<jd into a black 
bard substance where ulcers break out. It, again, attacks the head 
and causes its congestion which gives rise to hallucinations 
even in well-balanced individuals. Sleeplessness, false visions, 
and tremens frequently follow hard drinking. Insanity also appears, 
in some cases. It also affects the lungs and causes asthma eventually 
enditfg in phthisis. Iftibecllity is a common feature in drunkards 
of all nations. Stupidity, pedantry, aud melancholy appear in turn 
from the use of ardent drinks. It is admitted on all hands that 
long drinking breeds indiscretion in all men. Without discretion 
learning is pendantry, wit impertinence, and virtue itself mere 
weakness. The great deception that wine plays with man is that 
he can rarely perceive when it begins to act banefully. To remomber 
that the third glass is for the devil, is not only difficult but im- 
po.ssible. Alcqhol is a poison and avoidable as drink. When we 
swallow intoxicating spirits we drink damnation. A drunken man 
is a fuoi and mad man. 

In order to protect people from tho evils of such exhilarating 
and dangerous driuks societies were formed in ail civilized countries 
of the World in the early part of the last century. In 1809 the 
Salford Society was established by tho Bible Christians which took 
the initiative and others followed suit In 1873 a Hospital \va.s 
established in London where patients were to be tieated without 
alcohol. This was called the London Temperance Hospital. About 
the same time K. C. Sen, the Brahmo leader, revived the Calcutta 
Tenaperance Society that was instituted by the great educationist 
and philanthropist, P. 0 . Sircar, in 1863 . The new members called 
themselves the Band of Hope. 

Orthodox Hindus have always viewed alcohol with horror and 
disgust. The following anecdote shows it. In 1864 ( an agent of the 
Bengal Temperance Society called on an educated old Hindu to 
get his signature to the covenant paper of the Society which every 
member had to sign before admission to the Society. The covenant 
ran, **1 will not drink anything that intoxicates, except for bona JlcU 
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medical or religious purposes.** The old man invited the attention 
of the agent, after reading the above, that be could not to sign it. 
DOes-.any gentleman promise that he shall not eat dirt? It was quite 
impossible in the nature of things. The covenant was to be signed 
by those only that had tasted wine for some time. Teetotalers 
never required reformers to letfd them clear of the 
temptations of wine or ardent liquors. But the present generation 
badly wants its reformers to guide them in social matters. 
The Congress^men, who, for the most part, have been 
educated iu England, can ill-afibrd to approach the subject of 
Temperance. Many of them may still think that vegetarianism 
and teetotalism are the physiological errors‘of young India. ' But 
India is not young; it is rather old. Their heads are full of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. Little do they mind to know which should 
be courted first,—character or the political regeneration of India. It is, 
however, unfortunate that most Western nations neglect Temperance 
movements to a culpable degree. 

Again, young India has been recommended coffee and tea 
in the place of Adam’s ale« The former impair, when taken 
too frequently, the digestive functions and make the • appetite dull. 
Pure water is the best drink for man and animal. Every other 
liquid may serve as food or medicine, like milk or fountain water ; 
but not as common drink. Friends and countrymen, beware of 

the new drinks that are recommended by interested men but not 

\ 

by dame Nature—the primitive Preserver of all beings! Take 
your lessons from the animal world, and refrain from the use of 
ardent spirits which are calculated neither to promote health nor 
advance the wellfare of human society. 


A. K. GHOSE. 
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A DREAM OF THE DA K 
II. 

“ I am very sorry for the poor boys," repeated the Fairy of the 
Night. “Education, now-a-days,” she observed, “is conducted 
automatically with the help of ‘keys’ and meaning books, and the 
boys have to learn them also by heart. Such subjects as the use 
and history of words, the philosophy of history, the importance 
and pleasantness of the study of geography, the utility of science 
in everyday life, are rarely taught or explained to them. 
The prevailing system requires that so much is to be studied in 
course of each year, and the boys are taught that much and 
no more. Very little real interest is taken by the teachers in 
watching the young intellect to grow, and less sympathy is shown 
with the cultivation of their moral parts. Teaching is a routine 
work with the teachers; and it is no wonder that the boys see no 
better way to secure the marks assigned by the University than 
to learn by heart all that comes in their way, without understand¬ 
ing it much. Any more news of the night, dear sister?” 

“Yes, dear, there has lately sprung up a body of young men 
among the Hindus whom it is difficult to describe or to assign a 
place to in the classification of races. They are not Eurasians. 
They are not Brahmos, nor are they Hindus. They dress like the 
‘ poor Whites,’ speak Bengali indifferently and English horridly. 
They stand with their hands thurst into the pockets of their 
trousers, have their hair cut or dressed in a peculiar way like the 
Shalub logue^ but shocking to behold. The bump of animalism, as 
termed by the phrenologists, on the back of the head, is kept so 
much exposed for want of sufficient hair to cover it, that any 
one may see it and shudder at their beastly propensities. 
They are the worst offenders, my sister. They drink, howl, 
scream, and disturb the sweet peace of the night. I do not know 
what we should do with these offenders. The thief, the robbea ^ 
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the kidnapper, each has a place in jail when apprehended. They 
have none. If they are rude to their parents, their guardians, or 
other respectable men, there is no section in the Penal Code to 
punish them for their upstart behaviour.” 

" Their parents alone can punish them," observed tl>e Fairy of 
Sleep, ” by stopping their allowances ; for they belong to the rich 
and well-to-do class.” 

”1 will tell you an amusing story," sard the Fairy. 

" Not long ago a newly married young man went to his father- 
in-law’s house at Grey Street dressed as a Shaheh. His father-in- 
law—a poor but learned man—was in his study when the young 
fellow appeared and nodded to him! Not ,having any map of 
his own by him at the time, he rose and personally took him inside 
the house, and calling one of hi.s daughters, Bimala fay name, 
said, “ Bimala, here is Jamata** Bimala came out of her room, 
and drawing her veil swifty, said aloud, ” Whom have you brought 
here, pappa? 1 don’t see your Jamata here.” Her father turned 
back, smiled, and went away. Then the young man sat down, and 
Bimala went to her room and bringing a cup of water, stood 
by him, muttering something. The young man wondering what 
the mattcr'was, asked, "Sister, I don’t understand what you are 
doing; you arc so unlike yourself this evening.” “ 1 am doing 
something for your benefit I am muttering incantations.” " Mut¬ 
tering incantations !” said the young man. Bimala, not heeding 
him, s^irLaJ^id^^^ If you arc born a half-castc, or if you are 
from the necessity of profession compelled to use hat, coat, 
and trousers, remain what yoijp are ! If, however, you have been 
changed from your former self n^y some evil influence, then by the 
virtue of this water and by olhe intercession of holy spirits, 
leave your hideous shape and assu* tne instantly your native form," 
and suiting her action to her word. she poured all the water in 
the cup over the head of the o'young man, and with her left 
hand flinging a dhuti at him, ran laway with a merry laugh, that 
pealed again and again, as she br|ought hi.s young wife to witness 
his transfonnalien.” The*Fairics*^aughcd together. 

K. CHAKRAVARTI. 
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REVIEWS. 

Karm »- Yoga being the first lecture delivered at the Gita Society — hy 
Pandit Promotho Nath Tatkabhusan^ Professor of the Sanskrit 
College^ Calcutta* , 

In the course of this short lecture the learned pandit endea¬ 
vours to prove that the Gita is the relij^ious treatise now-a-days 
that can help us to attain the summim bonum of life. The Vedas 
and other treatises have for matty reasons become sealed books 
to the majority of the Hindu community and in a way not suited 
to the present age—whereas the plain, substantial, and impartial 
teachings of the Gita may suit all the heterogeneous 
sects into which the whole community is now divided according 
to their respective creeds. The lecturer very ably explains the 
meaning of Karma-yoga as embodied in the Gita. The book 
should recommend itself to every Hindu who hankers after a 
higher life. The Gita society is to be complimented upon the 
useful work it is .doing for the edification of the young men of the 
country. 


Gar has thy a Murti~yoga Sangraha with a catalogue of Ayurvedic 
medicines—by Kaviraf Probodh Chundfa Vidyanidhi-^ijo^ 
Cornwallis Street^ Calcutta, 

The above is a very useful booklet compiled by Kaviraj Pro¬ 
bodh Chundra Vidyanidhi—a very promising and energetic young 
man of great professional skill. Within a small compass it 
contains many important recipes composed of easily procurable 
ingredients for everyday use in our homes wijh a catalogue of 
Ayurvedic medicines. 
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The draft Rules and Regnlatiom of the Kayasthyd 
Published by the Kayasthypt sabha of Benged, 
Pathuriaghata. 

The aim of the sabha is “to foster the growth ^ 4 |icttithy 
union between the 4 classes of Kayasthyas of Bengal and to 
establish social relationship amongst them so as to ensure mutual 
sympathy. In addition to the above steps would be taken to 
curtail . marriage expenses—a much-needed reform, and to 
improve the social, moral, and religious condition of the entire 
Kayasthya community. The sabha^ will no doubt, do a yeoman's 
service to the Kayasthyas of Bengal if its ends are achieved. The 
President of the sabha Babu Rama Nath Ghosh, K.i.li., onr dis¬ 
tinguished and enterprising countryman and zemindar, deserves 
grateful notice for the lively interest he takes in the welfare of 
the sabha. 


Printers* Mart and Review—Published by Messrs, John Haddon & 
Co., Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E* C, No. 2, 
ftily, igo2. 

The above periodical is published monthly and contains much 
useful information for the printer for whom it is specially intended. 
The present number has a few brief and interesting articles on 
technical points, which may be read with advantage by the printer. 
The price is very low being “one shilling per annum to any part 
of the world.” We hope the Mart •will be appreciated by those for 
uhom it is intended. 
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SCIENCE AND ART, 

Science. —Nearly 700 million tons of coal wene extracted and 
burned in the world during 1900, representing a value of seven 
millions of francs. All other mineral matters united, represent 
about 100 millions of tons, and a million and a half of francs. 
If ono adds to these figures, about a million and a half of gold 
and silver, one perceives that the coal represents more than double 
the value of all the products of natural minerology Including the 
precious metals. The Chamber of Commerce at Marseilles has 
prepared a remarkable compte rendu of the commercial and in¬ 
dustrial situation. The United States since 1898 is at the head 
of the production of the world. In 1900, they have extracted 
250 millions of tons. England ranks next with 225 millions, and 
then Germany with 150. France occupies the next rank with 
33 million tons. The other countries together attain only 70 
millions, of which 22 for Belgium. The United States have export¬ 
ed 70,000 tons of coal to Marseilles almost wholly for the Faris- 
Lyon and Mediterranean Railway Company, and nearly at the 
same price as the best coal from Cardiff • In the competition 
America threatens to take a redoubtable proportion from the Eng¬ 
lish exportation. According to the Board of Trade, the price of 
coal augments in the mines in England, while it diminishes in the 
United States. But it is not officially established, that a ton of 
English coal is less valuable*than the same quantity of American 
coal. Thus a ton of coal arrives on the quay In 'Cardiff almost 
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the same I)rice nearly as at JoUetta* or about 29 frs. 
ton.’ The American coal will have to be granted half>a>dol!ari 
or 2 s. 2d., as a price of exportation, if Great Britain maintains her 
one shilling per ton, which she will certainly do, as the tax Is 
regarded as too small as it really is, and the tendency of English 
legislation is to gradually change her position on free trade 
samples. Two new elements can effect the desired change more 
quickly; they are the petroleum—very economical and very much 
appreciated in the merchant navy, and ” white oil," whose hydraulic 
force develops more and more every day. 

The annual production of coal in France is 33 millions of tons ; 
but she burns 46, so has to Import 13 millions. Less ’■han lOO years 
ago, the production and consumption of cojal in France was^ small. 
It was only In 1832, that the coal mines of Anzin installed their 
first steam machine for the extraction of coal. Two years previous¬ 
ly, the railway had been opened between Sainte-Etienne and Lyons. 
In 1840, they had 142 locomotives. Today, the Industrial power 
of France is represented by 8 millions of horse power, that is to 
say, 24 millions of ordinary horses. In the 8 millions of horses, 
the strongest share belongs to the 12,000 locomotives, representing 
466 horses on an average, giving a total horse-power of 5^ mil¬ 
lions of horses. The force of 400 steam boilers, represents 5,75,000 
horses. The 2 millions of horses remaining, are absorbed by indus¬ 
try. It Is estimated, that 2}^ acres of wooded land would give 
1,000 kilogrammes of wood, whose calorific power :is about equal to 
a ton of coal. To produce, in wood, the equivalent of the 
universal consumption in the year 1900, a forest of 17 millions of 
kilometres square would be necessary, or 34 times the surface of 
France, or double that of the United States. It is then thirteen 
per cent of the sujface of the Earth that would be necessary to 
cut every year and reduce to coal to feed our industries. 

On the occasion ot the heavy fall of snow this year on the Alps, 
the soldiers of France made use the Norwegian skates, that 
are called “Ski," similar to the “ raquette Canadian," but in a form 
more practical. These skates permit upward or downward motion 
on the mountain. Although the bed of snow had already become 
12 inches in thickness it became quite impossible for persons 
so unprovided to essay the journey with ordinary or other boots. 
In Norway, adds Mr. Charles Rabot, men, women and children, 
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linow how to wallc upon the Ski. If they did not, they would not 
be able to leave their houses for five months of the year, vie.^ from 
November to March. Important matches of emulation take place 
during the close season, which Is a time as respected and observed 
as Christmas is with the English, Since four years the employ* 
ment of “Ski” has been encouraged in the Alpine regions. Three 
years ago, a skater arrived at almost the summit of mount Rosa, 
an altitude of nearly 5,000 feet. In France, at Grenoble, a "Ski- 
club,” has been formed, and opens as soon as there is a sufficient 
fall of snow. The usage of the patins or skates, is easily acquired ; 
some days of practice suffice to allow a beginner to glide over a 
course not too abrupt. One skates marvellously. The feet are 
furnished with two skates In wood, 8 to 10 centimetres wide, and 
2 to 3 metres long; one can skate 18 kilometres per hour, and make 
a day’s journey of 80 kilometres. In Lapland there was a “ Ski- 
race,” where the conqueror covered 200 kilometres in 21^ hours. 
No obstacle can apparently arrest a good “ski”-skater. He can 
jump over it if 20 or 25 metres, he is so sure to regain his old 
pace immediately* The practice is, however, all the same very 
laborious and delicate. 

Art.—T he exhibition of the prizes of the Salon and Bourslcrs 
do voyage, from 1877 to 1901. All the laureats of the salon prizes 
and the winners of the bourses de voyage have not responded to 
the appeal of the organisers of this interesting manifestation. 
Among the exposants there are counted 50 painters, 34 sculptors, 
13 architects, and 9 engravers. It is a little near the moiety of 
the contingent of the participants that this exposition would have 
been able to unite. Doubtless that all the winners of the salon 
prizes, and the Boursiers de voyage, have not profited by the 
occasion to produce their works. They would have encumbered 
the palace. The initiative is due to M. de Chennovieres, director 
of beaux arts. 

Sculpture. At the entree of the central rotunde, which is 
obtainable by the avenue d’antin, Is an isolated stand containing 
a bust of M. de Chennovieres as a sign of homage. It is the salu¬ 
tation addressed to the founder of their prizes -.by some grateful 
laureat. In the circular row of grouped works are the names 
of half a dozen sculptors. The Jeunesse of M. Carles appears as 
the goddess of this temple. It is but nine years executed, and 
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eyes afe not fatigued in re*adinlrlng it. At her feet reposes Ab^t. 
M. Carles exposes also his Petsisur, which will be erected, 
this year at Dole. La Terre Is a work of strength of M. Alfred. 
Boucher, who shows us the powerful muscles of this worker 
of the earth. It was the capital work of one of our 

artistes, six^ years ago. M. Gastave Michel’s exhibits, which 
have given him a first place^ are the Reve^ a figure of re¬ 
markable tenderness and ease in the flexibility serpentine of the 
line; Sour de la Vie B-nd la Pertsee full of profound symbol¬ 
ism. The same artiste sends' a marble In course of execution, 
La Forme de digageant de la Matiere. A superbe peice of 
work is Eve, born to life, but which is not completed* 
This promising work will be ready for sight-seers for the 
Salon of 1903. M. F, Charpentier presents a collection of 
works, very attractive; his Lutteuss especially which won the 
medal of honour, and Valupte^ a high relief in marble, of exquisite 
gracefulness. We can only mention the magnificent group of lions 
and panthers by M. Gordet, the most celebrated of our animaliers. 
The paintings are apparently the most difficult. It was not 
easy to gather the works and submit them to the public, that is 
the works of which they were the laureate. In entering the Salon 
Octagonal, one is surprised to see some outlines of M. Cormon’s. 
decorations for the Museum, and also his famous picture, the Mort 
de Ravana^ that secured the triumph of the Salon in l8;5. These 
pictures only recall the career of that master, to-day a member 
of the Institute. M. Friant is not more happy. In the same 
Salle, M. Ch. Cottet has grouped round his Tete de Vaint-Jean a 
Plougaetet, a large page, where under golden banners, proceed a 
crowd in white and red, a series of Bretons, and of scenes of Upper 
Egypl* room to the right, M. C. Duvent exhibits a beauti¬ 

ful triptyc of the Procession de Bruge^ and the charming Dutch 
interior, which serves as the frame for bis figure of Christ. M. 
Srouchet supplies very serious notes of his travels across 
Montenego, Italy, and Spain. One can see again with pleasure, 
the Vieux Cure of M. Muenier, and the living scenes of the 
workman’s life, by M. Marec, The interesting vicff!S of Paris and 
of London by Mile. A Delassalle are also to admire* 

The sallcs on the left, arc not less well filled. M. Rochegrosse 
makes a very bad impression by supplying the illustrations of his 
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Satamnibo. None of his great paintings are there. M. Henri 
Martin's Douleurs is forgotten by Ms delicious morceau, Btaute. 
The eye is most pleased in this salle. The Lions cmeifics of 
M, Surand. He is the artiste who first inspired the reconstitution 
historic of Flaubert, and put Solumwibo a la mods in the class of 
young painters. The majority of the painters have sent, along 
with their work-*, some croqnis and sketches of their voyages, and 
these tiny pictures only make you feel the enjoyment of the ori¬ 
ginal tours. It is a salon well organij;,ed, although without real 
object. It is complete as well as the contributions to it could pos.- 
sibly make it. 

F. C. 
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A LOVE STORY. 

“ Helen P to Tom Jennings. I have so often wished to hear 
“ from you. Can you remember me after so many years ? Last 
“address was Bromley, Will you write? Address letter 'Don't 
“Forget/ Poste Restante, Strand.”— Ensign. 

“Eh? What’s this? Confound it! Then my presscntiment waa 
right. I felt, as if the evil eye fell upon me yesterday. I wish to 
Heaven, I’d stayed in India. By Jove, though, she's been sharp> 
in showing her hand.” 

Yes, Tom was, indeed, in a nice hole. He had only arrived in 
London a couple of days before, and to have been caught so soon. 
Oh! It was:too bad. Twelve or thirteen years ago he had been 
pretty thick with Nellie Pearson, used to go out for walks with 
her, danced chieBy with her at evening parties, and acted 
generally as her cavalier. But, then, in the first place, he had only 
just got out of his hobbedy-hoyhood—if that and the Pearsons 

et mhe had given him a wonderful amount of encouragement 
in seeking their daughter’s compan>y. 

Any how, when he obtained a berth in India, though he cared 
for Nellie well enough in a general sort of way, he did not think 
it advisable to marry her until be had tested the capabilities of 
his salary, especially as he was still quite young. He left England 
consequently without settling anything definite with her. 

Mr. Pearson seemed to have been terribly disappointed at this 
state of affairs, and to have taken the non-realisation of his hopes 
very much to heart; for his constitution'rapidly broke down after 
Jennings' departure, and in a few months he was a corpse. 

The shock of her husband’s death told very severely upon 
Mrs. Pearson, and she was not long in following him. » 

Nellie wrote to Tom, telling him of the loss of both her 
parents, and of her own precarious position j and received an 
answer heartily condoling with her, but going no further. Seeing, 
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then, that he had •evidently no Intention o( malcing her his wife, 
she wrote him a last letter, full of the most bitter invective, and 
winding up with a threat of dire vengeance should he ever return 
to London. 

Now, Tom had never meant harm to her. He had, it is true, 
enjoyed her society at one time, and may even have indulged in 
sweet dreams In which she figured prominently; but he never 
for a moment imagined there was anything in him for a woman 
to take a fancy to; and so did not think Nellie had done so. 
He was sorry for her distress, but really it had not struck him 
that he was called upon to assist her by marrying her ; and all 
other forms of assistance she indignantly refused. 

She occasionally wrote to him to remind him of her existence, 
but otherwise he gradually got over any feeling on the subject; 
and when, after five years, he obtained another berth in a different 
part of India, he almost entirely forgot her. He took unto 
himself a sweet little wife In Calcutta, and all was going as 
merrily as a marriage bell, when his firm suspended payment, and 
he was forced to return to London, as to the fountain head, to 
seek einployi^ent. 

He got to London on a Sunday; and sauntering up Piccadilly 
in the afternoon, he had suddenly felt a cold sensation come over 
him, as if some one were walking over his grave, according to the 
old expression; and he was sure some evil was in store for him. 
Sure enough, as we have seen above, a couple of days after, on 
buying a copy of the ‘ Ensign,’ the first thing, that caught his eye 
was her notice. 

. ‘‘Suppose I’d better see her, and have it out with her. No, I 
won’t, though. If Kittie should hear that almost the first person 
I saw in London was Nellie Pearson-~strange, she should be 
Nellie still 1 —she might not be best pleased. Not that 

she is a jealous little lady. Oh dear, ito 1 but still it’s best to keep 
out of harm’s way.” 

And he did. He took no notice of that or of further ad¬ 
vertisements, each succeeding one increasing in venom and 
intensity; and he set himself resolutely and diligently to the task 
of obtaining a new billet. But in spile of his long and varied 
expedience and considerable business attainments, his efibrts were 
in vain. True^ he was several times.very nearly succeeding, but, 
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almost at the last ihoTftent, when nearly all arrangements had 
been made, the thing became to him most unaeco'nntably ' olf.* 
This went on for three or four months, until he began to get quite 
disheartened. It seemed to him, as If there were some enemy dn 
his back, who was pulling him down. He puzzled his head for a 
time as to who it could be; until one day the posibility of its 
being Nellie Pearson dawned upon him. 

“ Dear Nellie,*’ he wrote, "please let me know when and where 
! may sec you. Yours truly, Tom’ Jennings,” and addressed the 
cover to the Poste Restantc, she had mentioned. 

In due course, having received an answer, he found himself in 
a small sitting-room In a street leading off from Regent Street, 
and in the presence of an artificially attractive woman. Her" eyes 
were unnaturally bright, betokening the use—or abuse—of lauda¬ 
num } while her eyebrows were painted, and her cheeks enamelled. 
She was one of those women who look very well by gas-light, 
but, as he saw her, in the garish light of broad day, she was posi¬ 
tively ghastly. 

“ Good God, Nellie 1 ” did he greet her with. *' What have you 
been doing with yourself ?” 

"Aye, TOm Jennings; so you see a difference in me to the 
young and innocent girl you knew thirteen years ago. Thirteen 
years I Oniy thirteen years ago 1 Why, it seems to me more 
than thirty years ago I And for this 1 have to thank you 1 ” 

‘'Really, madam,” said Tom stiffly, *' I cannot see how you can 
say that.” 

" Can’t you ? Eh ? Well, men were ever dense.” Then abrupt¬ 
ly changing the topic, "What made you write to me after so many 
months? Now, come.” 

"It suddenly dawned upoq me, that the reason for my non¬ 
success in London was due to your—well—malignity.” 

" That’s right I It’s best to speak dearly,” spoke she, mockingly. 

" And I can’t, for the life of ,me, understand why you should 
have persecuted me.” 

" Can’t you ?” said she with a peculiar, lengthened intonation of 
the first word. 

".No, 1 can’t. 1 don’t see that I have ever willingly injured 
you. And if I had, you’re now harming my poor, innocent wife 
through me.” 
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'‘Your wife I Yegod3> that you should speak to me of 
wTfe r' 

*'Well, and why not ?” saW he In genuine surprise. 

"By every law of God and man, Sir, I should have bee^n your 
wife/' replied she tragically. "I have the proof living.” 

“Great God 1 woman, you He 1 ” cried Tom vehemently. 

" I defy you to disprove it. Sir.” 

“You may not be aware, Nellie," said Tom with unnatural 
calm, “that in law the burden of proof lies with the one who 
makes an assertion or statement." 

" That may be so/’ returned she, a trifle non-plusscd ; but 
woman’s judgments do not always follow the law ; and if 1 were 
to tell ^our wife this ?” 

" Ob, spare me that,” e5cclaimed;he, starting up in alarm. 

" Tom, Tom, listen to me,” continued she, with truly feminine 
inconsistency, “ 1 was a good woman once." 

*■ Of course, you were, Nellie/’ said he emphatically. 

“ And it’s through you I’m what I am.” 

“ Oh, come now !” from him. 

“ After mamma’s death I was first a governess, then an ama¬ 
nuensis, then a barmaid, then a ballet girl, then—Oh, don’t ask me 
what i was then!” 

"You will probably tell me, when [ say I’m sorry for you, it's 
of very little use ; but what can I say or do ?”—said he, with a 
ring of genuine pity in his voice. 

” Tom, Tom, my darling,” wailed she, running off into another 
track, •' I love you, I love you, didn’t you, couldn’t you see that ?” 

'* Oh, my poor girl," said he, really touched, “would that I had 
known this earlier. I was heart-whole and free then. What a 
pity it is, there’s not a little more straight-forwardness and open¬ 
heartedness in the world, t truly never imagined you cared for 
me a bit more than as an acquaintance." 

We need not follow this conversation further. What man is 
there, however happy in his wife’s love, who would not feel flattered 
to find that some other woman entertained feelings towards him, 
such as Nellie had avowed to Tom, and how few men there be who 
are able to overcome the wiles of the woman present, forgetful of 
the true, faithful wife or fiancee elsewhere ? We will not enquire 
too deeply into his fall J suffice it to say, that he agreed -nay, 
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suggested that they should go off together to some such place as 
California, and start life fwvo. He left her with the understand¬ 
ing they should meet again the next afternoon. 

“ Dearest Tom,” he read, “when you read this, 1 shall be dead 
and cold. Think well of me, and endeavour to forgive me. I 
loved you, 1 loved you j and at the last moment it struck me, that 
what I was making you do was not the way to show it. So I am 
going out of the way. Your little wife is worth a hundred of me * 
be happy with her love. I have left you about thirty thousand 
pounds in my will. Take it, Its possession will not soil your 
fingers, as its collection has soiled mine. Farewell for ever. 
—Nellie,” 

H. ORFORD SHERMAN. 
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A FEW WORDS ON THE POVERTY OF INDIA. 
[Causes and Remedies.] 

That India is at persent a poor country admits of no doubt. 
But, unfortunately, there are still some men who think that it is not 
a poor country at all. They assert that it is rather a prosperous 
country. One of the tests of the prosperity of a country is the 
average annual income per head of its population. Let us see how 
India stands this test and what its status is in comparison with 
that of other countries. From official statistics it appears that the 
average annual income of an individual in India is Rs. 27, whereas 
in England, it is £41. Even in the poorest country in Europe, it is 
but in India, it is about £2. Lord Cromer stated in 1882 that 
“ it has been calculated that the average annual income per head 
“of population in India is not more than Rs. 27 a year.” In 1864, 
a Viceroy of India like Lord Lawrence said that “ India is, on the 
“ whole, a very poor country. The mass of the population enjoy 
“only a scanty subsistence." Then, again, in 1873 he repeated his 
opinion before the Finance Committee in these words—“ the 
“ mass of the people are so miserably poor that they have barely 
“ the means of subsistence. It is as much as a man can do 
“ to feed bis family or half feed them, let alone spending money 
“on what might be called luxuries or conveniences.” Mr, 
Harrington^ while Commissioner of Lucknow, stated that the 
greater part of the population of India suffer from a daily 
insufficiency of food. Sir W. W. Hunter also subscribes to this, 
view. Then, again, Sir Charles Elliott, while Chief Commissioner 
of Assam, wrote —** I do not hesitate to say that half the 
“agricultural population do not know frewn one year's end to 
“ another what it is to have a full meal." I cannot lose this 
opportunity to say a few words on behalf of the Behar peasantry. 

I have personally come in contact with them. I have heard much 
of their condition also from my relations who have resided in 
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the Province k>r over 20 years, and 1 myself have resided there 
for some years past to study this subject with care and attention. 
The Behar peasants are much poorer than the Bengal ryotSc 
They are dirtily clad and ilUhoused. They arc insufficiently fed', 
and the majority of them drag on a miserable life. The wages 
are much lower in Behar than in Bengal. As the generality of 
the ryots are docile, there are less rent suits in Behar than m 
Bengal where the ryots understand their rights better. 1 do not 
propose to enter into the merits of the Cadastral Survey and the 
Kecord of Rights. This may confer blessings on the ryots but 
they are too poor to defray even a tithe of the expenses to be 
incurred for the purpose. . The Stafesmjin cff the 26th Octcfber, in 
a well-written article, said,—In 1888, the enquiry iii.«>tituted by 
“Lord Dufferin into the condition of the poorer classes throughout 
“ India elicited from the Commissioner of Patna the opinion that 
"the population of the Division which contains 16 million souls 
"are insufficiently fed, to say nothing of clothing and housing; 
" and that they have to undergo long fasts, having for a consider- 
"able part of the year to satisfy themselves with one meal a-day»” 
It is needless to say that the poverty of such people can he better 
imagined than described. Some of the causes of the poverty of 
the people of India arc as follow * 

(1) The extravagant cost of the civil and military administra¬ 
tion of the country. 

(2) A defective system of Land Revenue administration. 

(3) The backward condition of the indigenous trade, and 
agriculture of the country. 

The cost of the civil and military administration of the 
country is, indeed, exorbitant. The Government has to import 
highly paid officers from England, and a drain of wealth from this 
country is constantly going on in the shape of Home charges, 
pensions of the retired officers, the remittances of the officers 
for the education of their children at home, and the like. 
And this drain of money has been increased a great deal 
in consequence of the depreciation in the value of silver. 
The Statesman of the 21st October last, reproduced from 
the Times the ^ following lines :—" The charges are m§.de up 
" of a variety of separate accounts. They represent collectively 
“ the yearly sum which the Indian Government must remit to this 
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country in discharge of the obligations incurred for money lent, 
** for services rendered, and for establishments kept up on Indian 
«account. These charges have been pretty steadily on the increase 
“for some years past* In the 5 years ending in 1880, the average 
“which they reached was ;Ci3,746,978. In 1890, they had risen 
“to 14,956,10a; in the next year to iTiS,177,100; and they stand 
“ now at a somewhat larger sum than this, **••*•* 
“ The sums due must be paid in British currency, in gold, whereas 
“ the Indian revenue from which they are met, is raised in rupees 
“in silver, so that, as the gold value of the rupee falls, the larger 
“is the number of rupees required to pay the sum due. 
“ There has thus been a two'fold process going on and tending 
“ to augment the burden of the Hume charges. The charges have 
“ Increased, while at the same time the resources for meeting them 
“ have been dit.ninishing." Then, again, the Simla exodus saddles 
this country with heavy expenditure. The delimitation of the 
scientific frontier and the frontier defence have involved this 
country in ruinous expenses. The increase in the military ex* 
penditure is going on from yeai to year. When Lord Lawrence 
left India, the military expenditure was 14 crores of rupees. His 
successor. Lord Mayo, kept it at that figure. But between 1874 
and 1885 the military expenditure increased by five crores 
of rupees, and since the days of the Second Afgan War, there 
has been no limit to that increase. The administration of Lord 
Dufferin sanctioned the increase of 30,000 additional troops 
which saddled this country with a permanent expenditure of 
another two crores of rupees. If this state of things continues, 
the utter impoverishment of the country is a mere question of 
time. In such a case, the Government must necessarily curtail 
the expenses of the adnainistration. Consequently, it should 
employ more educated natives in its service and Indent a less num¬ 
ber of officers from England. India should not, at any rate, be 
saddled with expenses of such wars as have no direct concern 
with It, The standing army of India should also be reduced. 
The present short term Impel ial Regiment ought to be 
replaced by the long term local European troops, and strict eco¬ 
nomy must be observed in the Military Department in all its 
branches. 

The system of Land Revenue administration in vogue in this 
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country, is certainly defective in more ways than one. The col¬ 
lection charge is much heavier than it should be.. The rigour of the 
sun-set law (Act 5 Cl. of 1859) is keenly felt by the land holders. 
Fixity of rent and revenue should, at all events, be the key to 
successful administration. Regulation 1. of 1793 has conferred 
upon the land-holders of Bengal, Behar aad Orissa the 
privileges of the permanent settlement of the land revenue 
and, consequently, in these provinces, the zemindars strain 
every nerve to improve their estates. In other parts of 
India, the land-holders who are debarred from the enjoyment 
of similar privileges, do not, as a mattef of course, bother 
their heads about improving their estates. The Government 
ought to bear in mind that curtailment of expenditure, 
facilities afforded to the land-holders for punctual payment 
of the land-revenue, and fixity of the revenue, are, above all, 
the main-springs of an orderly mechanism. 

It is almost superfluous to add that the markets in the country 
are stocked with foreign commodities and, as a consequence of this, 
the artizans and labourers are, every day, being thrown out of 
employ. It is quite impossible for the weavers, handicrafts-mcn, 
and traders to compete with European producers on terms of 
equality, inasmuch as the latter have availed themselves of the use 
of machinery to turn out what is called maximum of work with 
minimum of expenditure. The indigenous trade is gradually 
dying out. The principles of free trade are very sound as abs¬ 
tract truths, but a subject country like India, the trade of which is 
carried on with that of its rulers who dictate terms in matters 
of commerce, requires, at least, some sort of protective measures. 
The Government is not yet disposed to provide for any pro¬ 
tective measures, but is rather bent on lending a helping hand to 
the producers of Manchester by the exclusion of cotton piece- 
goods and yarns from the Tariff Bill. 

The prospects of agriculture are not also very bright. India is, 
in the main, an agricultural country, just as England is a commer¬ 
cial one. But in spite of this fact, the methods of agriculture pre^ 
valent in this country are most defective. No. improvements worth 
the name have as yet been made in this direction. The Govern,- 
meat has started three model farms, namely, one at Shibpur,. 
another at Bardwan, and a third at Dumraon, to carry on experi- 
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mental measures in agrfmiltare* If the operati<3«is canied on there 
prove a success, the same could be very profitably adopted by the 
agricultural community. It is needless to say that the yield could 
be increased a great deal, if better systems of agriculture be 
introduced in this country. Large farming is unknown in India. 
The use of machinery is not yet known in this country to expedite 
work in large fields. It is admitted that much time, labour and 
capital are saved, if the system of small farming gives way to large 
farming. This question is beset with difficulties inasmuch as it is 
not known whether large farming will be suitable to this country. 
Agricultural implements are also in their primitive conditiom 
Deep ploughing is desirable in several places where the soil is hard 
and*not very fertile.* 

The population is at present 2S4 millions. It has within the 
last decade increased from 250 millions to 284 millions. The last 
census has brought to our notice the fact that the increase of popu¬ 
lation has been more among the Mahomedans than among the 
Hindus. This is accounted for by the fact of the prevalence of 
widow-marriages and a better system of diet among the followers 
of Islam. The country is now teeming with population but the re¬ 
sources are not proportionately increased to meet the requirements 
of this surplus population and misery and poverty are the only 
tesults. It is needless to say that some sort of check 
upon the abnormal growth of population is at all events, 
a desideratum. Malthusian remedy is not here suggested. It is a 
sound doctrine that only those who can afford to meet the expenses 
of their wives and children ought to contract mairiages. Early 
marriage is fraught with evils in more ways than one. Such a 
marriage ushers in a lot of children without there being any provi¬ 
sion for them, inasmuch as in many cases, the father is either still a 
student or is hankering after a Jserth without success. In this 
connection it must be noted here that in a country where the 
population has exceeded its proper limits, the Government 
should encourage emigration in order to get rid of the mass 
of surplus population. If this is not done, the impoverishment 
of the country will be inevitable. 

It is well known that extensive out-door charity obtains in this 
country. Mr. Fawcett has pointed out the great evils that ori¬ 
ginated in England from such a practice. In England, in days of 
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yore, alms tiscd to be distributed indiscriminately among the so- 
calied paupers. The result was that the country was on the brink 
of ruin. Poor Laws had to be enacted and stringent measures were 
adopted to apprehend the able-bodied paupers and to bring them 
to justice. The result of this was most satisfactory. Those who 
used to idle away their time and to live on the bounties of others 
were forced to take to work and to improve the status of their 
family. The system of out-door charity was also organized on 
proper foundations. In parishes the clergy took charge of the work 
of distributing aims to the poor who actually stood in need of help. 
Some sort of Poor Law ought to be introduced in this country 
to minimise the evils of the extensive out-door charity that pre¬ 
vails in India up to the present time. 

UMAPADA BOiE. 
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THE STORY OF THE SINHALESE TEOPLE. 

V. 

{A0TMOR1T1B$: The liipawan^a, Rfahaioansay Rstjchvaliya and Kajarninakatit^ 
^At his death the^sons of the lute monarch assembled and with 
great pomp installed Abhaya, their eldest brother on the throne. 
After the aoccssion of his uncles to power, apprehending greater 
danger to the life of the young prince, Umanda Ohittra sent the 
•babe wrapped up in a basket by her slave Kumbokata for conceal¬ 
ment ill the village of Doramadulla, noith of Upatissa in the 
neighbourhood of Mihintale. In spite of the precaution the boy 
wery nearly fell into tho hands of his uncles, who were out hunting 
deer in the forest. The story is related that eoming up with the 
maid with her preiious burden by the mountain scream of Tumbara 
{Dumbara), the curiosity of the princes was awakened, and she was 
bidden to set down her basket, not satisfied with the explanation 
that she was bound for Doramadulla with cakes for her daughter. 
However, the faithful Yakshm Kitta ana Kalavela, it is stated, 
intervened at the ciiticai moment to save tho infant, and the 
princes started off in pursuit of a wild boar which they conjured 
up, leaving the child beiiind. Without further adventures, the 
maiden took PaiidukabUaya and with a thousand pieces of gold 
secretly entrusted him to the care of a herdsman, whose wife had 
(hat day given birth to a boy. Announcing in the village that his 
wife had borne twin sons he brought up the prince with his child. 
The fear of the prophecy still haunted the sons of Panduwas-dewa, 
4tnd their efforts to destroy the young prince did not abate with 
years. 

Seven years later having ascertained hla existence, the princes 
sent men to destroy all the children who resorted to a marsh which 
lay in the outskirts of his village, believing that their nephew would 
he among them. His ready wit saved Pandukabhaya while all the 

3 
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rest were killed. Diving beneath, ho crept into the hollow of a 
tree which grew in the water, as he had many times done beforo 
to ‘ the astonishment of his comrades who wondered tUkb 
he should remain so long below the surface, and there lay hid when 
his uncles' people surrounded the marsh. On another occasion, 
the annalists relate, that the princes sent orders to put to death 
all the herdsmen in Doramadulla* On the day fixed for the 
massacre, having been sent back into the village to fetch some fire 
for roasting an animal which the herdsmen had succeeded in killing, 
08 they tended their cattle in the field, Pandukabhaya feigned to be 
footsore, and counselled hia foster-father's son to do the errand with 
the prospect of obtaining a share of the fried meat. Soon after, 
tho princes' people who surrounded the wood, put the herdsmen to 
death, and the piince alouc escaped. When his uncles again 
obtained tidings of Pandukabhaya be was a youth of sixteen* 
Ere the princes could woik any mischief, Umanda Ohittra com¬ 
municated with the herdsmen ; she conveyed her instructions in a 
letter which she despatched to him with a thousand pieces of gold. 
Having got the missile explained, the herdsman according to his 
instructions giving the prince the thousand pieces and a slave 
directed him to Pandula, a wealthy Brahmin well-versed in the 
Vedas who lived in the South (Ruhuna) in a village called Pandula 
(? Bundala). The Brahmin having received the priuce with much 
kindness predicted his future greatness, and bidding him acquire 
every accomplishment suited to his rank and high destiny proceeded 
to instruct him along with his own son Chandra. In the quiet 
solitudes of the hills of Giriwaya, Pandula appears to have fired 
the youth's imagination with schemes of ambition and conquest, 
hoping for his reward in the advancement of his son with the 
prince's accession to power. At length when he had taught the 
youth all the lore he was master of, the Brahmin gave Pandnkabhaya 
a thousand pieces c£ gold to raise troops. When five hundred soldiers 
had been enlisted, Pandula sent him forth with bis warriors with 
a farewell warning. “Should the leaves touched by anyone," were 
the parting words of the Brahmin, “ be converted into gold make 
her thy queen and my son thy PuroUt (premier)." Thence he 
set out with his men, having his name proclaimed in those parts 
through which he^ passed. He conceived the daring scheme of 
deposing his uncles from power and seizing the ciown, and during 
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the seventeen long weary years he was in the lield in victory^ as 
. amidst the gloom of defeat when he lay lor months oooped up ia 
mooDtain«strongbolds like a wild beast, Pandukabbaya steadily kept 
bis purpose in view. At a town near the Kosa mountain, the prince 
was reinforced by a band of seven hundred men to all of wliono 
be issued supplies. Thence at ibo head of a force of one thousand 
two hundred men he advanced to the Oirikandaka mountain in the 
domains of his uncle. Oirikandaka Siva had received the fertile 
province of Oirikandaka (Qiriwaya)^ from the late monarch, and 
was now engaged in directing the work of the reapers in an 
extensive tract of fields, which his energy had first laid under 
cultivation. Warned by his followers that the under-king's daughter 
the beautiful Pali was on her way escorted by a great retinue with 
dressed rice for her father and the reapers in the field, Pandukabbaya 
swiftly rushing his men between the princesses followers, divided 
her company in two, and having moved his Utter up to here, 
enquired whether she was proceeding. The princess thereupon 
descended from her litter under the shade of a banyan tree, and 
offered the stranger rice in a golden dish It is related that as 
she look the banyan leaves to serve his men they changed to' golden 
vessels at her touch, and the recollection of the Brahmin^s prophecy 
determined the prince’s choice to m'.ko her his consort, accordingly 
he boldly <»Tried the princess off, confident in the strength of his 
army. Thence according to the legend, she was hereafter called 
Suvarna-pali, the golden Pali, though very probably the name 
inspired the legend, and a miracle was subsequently invented to 
palliate Fandukabhaya’s abduction of bis cousin by a divine inter¬ 
position of a princess fated to wed him. Tiie calm of the harvest 
time was now broken by the clash of arms. The force that 
Girikanda Siva dispatched after the fugitives was defeated by the 
prince at the place subsequently called Ealaha nagara, ’ the town of 
conflict,’ from the battle which was fought there. There¬ 
upon Suvama-pali’s brothers on being informed of the issue of the 
struggle took up arms but were all slain by the Brahmin Chandra, 
son of Pandula on the fatal field of Lobitioahakada supposed to 
have been called after the contest. Meanwhile Pandukabbaya 
crossed the Mahaveli ganga with his army, and advanced up to the 
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Dola mountain where he took op a etYong poaition, which h« 
maintained for four years* When tidings of their nephew's revoit 
reached them, leaving the king at TJpatissa^. the brother priuoea 
marched out to attack him* They threw up fortifications hard by 
the Phumarakka mountain (Hunasgive or Dutnbara Peak) whence- 
they made war on their nephew. But Pandukabhaya stormed the- 
positions, hurled his uncles across the river and occupied the 
strongholds for two years. The failure of the enterprise drove the- 
king to secretly stibmit terms of peace to Pandukabhaya. He 
efFered his nephew the country across the river, (MahaveH-ganga)j 
if he slmiUd undertake not to advance beyond the opposite bank. 
But when the action of the king reached the ears of the princes,. 

they were roused into fury. "Thou hast ever been this man’s 
friend” they exclaimed, “now thou would grant the kingdom, to him,. 

hence it is thyself that deservest death.” Finding his peace policy 
vigorously opposed by his warlike brothers the pious king threw 
up the reigns of Government and retired to Farama>kanda in the 
Demala Hatpath where he ended his days lending a life of religion.*’ 

Always a man of peace since the time ho refused to lend hia 
Buppoit to bis nephew's death, Abhaya’s wild reign of twenty-two 

years was uneventful untill it was disturbed by the revolt of Pandu> 
kabhaya. After his abdication, the princes met together and witk 
ene accord elected their brother Prince Tissa to be king, but the- 
sceptre of Wij.aya was fast slipping away from the feeble grasp of 
his successors^ 

From his hold m the mountains, Pandukabhaya next subdued 
a powerful Yakshini called Ghitiya, the widow of the Yaksha Jutin- 
dhara who was slain in a battle at Siriwardhanapura. Her support,, 
especially as it gathered to his standard the natives who had no- 
reason to love the line of Wijaya, appears to have been of confii* 
derable service to the prince in his wars with bis uncles, aa hie 
father’s Ywlcsha slaves had been in preserving his life when young,. 
She is represented in the poetical language of the chronicle to have- 
dwelt at the t>humarakha (Dumbara) mo :ntain, and to daily walk 
round the neighbouring marsh of Tumbari-yangaua in the form of 
a mare, until she was conquered and pressed into, hia service 
by Pandukabhaya some distance off at the ford of Kasembili'tota 


*. f. R. A. S.(C.C) XIV. p. 134. 
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on the Malmveli'gntigft after an adventure eimiiar to that 
narrated of Vijeja and Kuveui Oonductiug her back 
to her own lastaeas,. the prince entrenched himself at the 
Dhumarakha mountain (Dutnbura peak) where he continued for ji 
period of four yeai»» when he abandoned it to occupy a stronger 
post ou the heights of Aritta (Ritigaia*) which he fortified. He 
abided at Bitigala for seven years preparing himself fur the im> 
pending struggle with bis uncles for the crown. The storm which 
Lad been so long gathering burst with a sudden fury on the moun¬ 
tain stronghold of Bitigala (aritta). All the princes except Abhaya 
and Qirikanda united their forces for a last struggle for their 
nephew^ overthrow, making a combined movement they marched 
against the citadel of Bitigala. Having chosen a captain to direct 
their movements their princes threw up fortifications at Nagaraka 
probably a small city hard by, and invested the mountain. On being 
confronted with this danger Fandukabbaya took counsel with hia 
native ally, the Yukabini Ohitiyat Her advice was in keeping with 
the tactics which her race had pursued for centuries against the 
disciplined bands of Aryans, a pohcy of hostilities, guerilla warfare 
rather than of open hostilities in the field. At her biddding he 
sent a strong detachment in the character of peace envoys bearing 
his ro3'al insignia, his coat of mail and tribute in token of sub¬ 
mission with a message for his uncles. "Take these, I am coming to 
seek forgiveness," ran his message to the princes. When the enemy 
had been held in security with the hope of capturing the rebel, 
Fandukabbaya setting his whole army in motion and supported by 
the " mare-faced ” Takahini —represented in the Sinhalese chronicle 
as being ridden by him as his battle-steed—advanced to the attack. 
A loud shout, the Takakini'a signal cry was answered with a 
corresponding roar from the whole army, and re-echoed from within 
the enemy’s camp by the detachment. The effect of fear on the 
minds of a superstitious soldieiy coupled with the suddenness of 
the onset turned the day in favour of Pandukabhaya. The foe 
taken unawares was thrown into disorder, their general fleeing the 
field and taking refuge in a neighbouring forest called the com¬ 
mander’s (Senapati) forest from the ctrcumstance. Large bodies 
of the enemy were slain, and all the eight Sinhalese princes fell in 


* J. R. A. S. (G. B.) XI. (39) 160 and XII. (43) 222. 
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the encouoter. It is related that after the hattfe was over while 
surveying the Bold, the sight of bis unelea beads rising oyer the 
heap of skulls drew forth from the victor the grim observation 
laburasiwa. “ A heap of pumpkins I *' he exclaimed, a remark to 
which is traced the origin of its present name, Labregama, 
“ pumpkin village." 

On the fall of the brave princes who had so desperately clung 
lo their father's crown, ceased the civil strife which had raged for 
seventeen years, destroying the bonds which joined the provinces 
to the central authority, and interrupting the work of consolidation 
which was steadily going forward since the time of Wijaya. Tho 
condition of the island during the long struggle is described by the 
liistorians as a period of interregnum, although Prince Tissa was 
the nominal sovereign. His victory (B.O. 437 ), however, enabled 
Pandukabhaya to rescue the country from the state of anarchy into 
which it had sunk, to re-organize the government, and to effect 
extensive improvements in his capital for which he possessed as 
great a genius as he displayed in war. 


EDWARD W. PERERA. 
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A GREAT PnilOmPBER. 

Once there lived an old saint in the cava of a mountain, who 
had, it was said, travelled all over India, and sat up at night to 
study; though some people would have it, it was the only time when 
he could eat unobserved,*for he was reputed to be one of the very 
few who never ate. And either they were right or the saintship 
agreed with him; for he grew so fat, that bo did little beside sitting 
in his cave and dozing. 

He had a disciple who thrived on his master’s reputation, for footl 
came to him in heaps, as the people thought that the saint did 
not eat. 

One day, there came a procession of mon of learning headed by 
the minister of the state of Qurdhaba in yellow satin who drew up 
before the cave wh^ie the great philosopher and saint sat, blinking 
and trying to get his eyes open to see what was the matter. 

“Most learned saint,” said the minister, “the king leqnests your 
appearance at court’* 

The saint hooted the courtiers out of all countenance. What 
can I do at court ? ” asked he, “ Does any one oare to hear the wisdom 
of this lonely place? I love retirement” 

So the minister and the men of learning went away; but the 
next day they came back again. 

“ Wise and wonderful saint,” said the minister, “ the king desirca 
you very much to come to couit The golden tower is ready for you.” 

" Then I can't go,” answered the saint, glad of any excuse. 

But the next day they came again. The saint feared this time 
to send them away again, and began to think what be should do 
with a solemn face. 

“What is the matter,” whispered his disciple, “you look as if you 
are going to be killed.” 

“1 am going to be killed for I know nothing.” 
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**OhJ is that all ?’* said bis disciple, ** Why you have notbiog in 
the world to do but to turn up jour uose at every thing you hear 
and see. Nothing can be more simple.’* 

“Give yourself no trouble,’* added the disciple, “you have only (o 
talk the first nonsense that comes in your head; and the less they 
understand, the wiser they will think of you.” 

So the saint set out with his disciple by his side, for he feared 
to part with him; and after a journey of 4 hours, they all ^ame to 
the Palace. All the court came out to meet him; but he scarcely 
looked at them. 

Then said all the court, " What dignity! what self possession 11 
He must be a great philosopher.” ^ ^ 

At last the king sent to request the saint to lecture before the 
court He shut himself for half the day and then lectured as 
follows:—“Tour Highness, I propose to speak on this occasion, in 
the refulgent elasticity of imponderable in palpabilities and transi* 
toriness of all things, these being, as you all know, only the mere 
maxillary and mortuary residuum of all esthetic things. The laws 
that govern their being—and I use the term laws in defiance of all 
here present, who think that there is but one law, I do not say 
one source of all laws, and laws practically nullifies the verification 
of the entities which alike uplift harmonious voices, and subtend 
the incalculable incomparabilities.” 

The court listened with open mouth. No one understood a 
word; but none dared say so, because each was afraid that his 
neighbour was wiser than himself. So all said “How beautiful that 
is! Exactly what we always thought.** So the saint remained a 
great philosopher to the end of his days. 

There are at present a great many such saints and philosophers 
at courts, in towns and temples all over India, my gentle readers. 

K. CHAKEATARTI. 
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MORAL AND ESOTERIC ASPECTS OF THE STORY 
OF NALA AND DAMAYANTL 

Carlyle ill his Sartor Resartus postulates the philosophy of 
clothes. He shows that a world witbout*clothcs would be quite a 
common-place thing—devoid of virtues to attract the reason or 
charrfts to please the sense. To conceive of a House of Lords 
sitting Adam-like to transact State-business without the stars 
on their bi-easts and other insignia of nobility on their personsj 
would, by no means, be pleasurable, albeit the noble lords might 
carry on an important debate as they are wont to do now with 
wigs on their heads and other paraphernalia of civilised human 
garniture. The poet truly says that 'apparel oft proclaims the 
man.' It is at least the root-idea of all distinctions and differences, 
and as such affords food for silent contemplation. Without his 
gown and hood the young Academician would not look so 
learned as be would do with them. The dashing advocate shows 
no dash without his flowing vestments and white necktie. He is 
ho judge who sits without a gown on and the gravity of his 
high position is enhanced by the clothes he wears. The same may 
be predicated of the softer sex. While even on the stage they 
kill others in jest and weep for Hecuba who is nobody to them, dress 
plays an important part. We are accustomed to hear of dress- 
circlcs in theatrical advertisements) and new scenes and gorgeoUs 
dresses being put forward as a bait for stage-goers. The mate¬ 
rial bearing of the above must be manifest to everybody and 
does not require a detailed exposition. 

Our present position lies in a different direction. VVe shalt 
attempt to sheUr that the philosophy of clothes is an indispensable 
‘eSepedient in the great department of Spirituality. Theological 
and metaphysical thiths arc not generally easy of comprehension. 
Ordinary intelligence falls to grasp abstract truths. To make 
these intelligible to ordinary people, they must be clothed. 

4 
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Teople who qjuestion this particular method of presenting 
spiritual truths forget for the tithe that shch clothing is 
the rule in the material tvoiid, iind is useful in ithe transaction 
of the world’s business, Tlie process implies what, in the 
language of Algebra, is called the employment of hnown terms 
in order to find out the values of unknown terms. Tlierefore, 
when oUr l^ishis explained a particular spiritual truth by givihg 
it a material garb, their method was by ho means unprecedented. 
One’s wonder becomes unceasing when one succeeds in divesting 
a spiritual truth of its material garb. He is tempted to fall 
prostrate at the feet of those venerable sages for having done 
what they did. To cite an example: we read in the Kaltka TuranA 
of Chandra being stricken with phthisis for his partiality to Kohini 
who is one of his seven and twenty wives, ft was the effect of a 
curse denounced upon him by his irate father-in-law for having 
been an unjust husband. As is usual in such stories, a curse once 
denounced could not be recalled. Chandra was much humiliated, 
lie implored his father-in-law to forgive him. The result w'as 
that he got a boon to the effect that during his illness he woulti 
be sick for a fortnight and hale for another fortnight. Now, it 
would strike the most superficial reader that here the Rishi was 
simply describing an astronomical phenomenon, the waning 

and waxing of the moon ; that Chandra’s seven and twenty wives 
ate no more than the 27 days of the lunar month, and that 
the fact of Rohini being Chandra’s favourite wife means that 
Rohini is a prominent astral conjunction in the moon’s course. 
The reader of the Puranas is in a position to bear me out 
wlien 1 say that these teem with allegories similar to the above. 
Of course, it is impossible, at this distance of time, to divest 
each allegory of its figurative garb, and to get at the naked fact. 
The Puranas were written under conditions which have, with the 
influx of a foreign civilization, vastly changed. The Hindu mind 
is differently constituted. Education is now being conducted on 
different principles. Material philosophy has now usurped the 
whole of the civilized globe. What cannot be observed or experi¬ 
mented upon is not believed) and it is only the inductive 
method that is now adopted to put the ball-mark of reality 
upon truths. The old race of Guttu has become nearly extinct. 
In these circumstances, it is no wonder that tlte Puranas appear to-’ 
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. us to contain nothing but fantastic and ijnprobajble stories. ]U is 
fashionable with a parlLcular class of thinkers to look upon the 
jpifurafiic period as a period of spiritual decadence, and to identify 
it with the Dafr^ Ages we read of in European history. The truth 
must be told once for all. The fact is not so. The Puranas 
have doubtless been evolved out of those hoary monumental works, 
V/- 3 ., the Vedas and the Upanishads^ and Ptfwm/r/V stories are Vedic 
a.nd truths popularly outfitted. The idea probably ..was 

to adrrjinistcr spiritual dilutions where the mother tincture was 
regarded as too strong. 

Vl^e have made Ihcj above prefatory observations with a view 
to make the subject of this paper presentable to the reader. It 
is the old story of Nala-Damayanti which is a household word 
with every Hindu, male and female. The story is as old as the hills.' 
It has boon acted on the stage, recited at public Hindu gather- 
ing.s, and sung times out of number by street singers. For the 
first time the story was recited by the Riski Vrihadaswa before the 
Pandava brothers during their cj^ile. To put the reader in a positioa 
to follow what I’ have got to say, and for the sake of easy reference, 

I take the liberty of rc-it-erating it. Nala was the son of Virasena, 
king of the Nishadas. He was the prince of princes, and the strong-, 
est and handiOincst of men. He wa.s a good Vedic scholar, devout 
and godly in hts deportment. Ilis horsemanship was of a su¬ 
perior order. He was truthful and generous, and his passions were 
under complete control. Hi^skill an archer was unrivalled, and, 
he was liked and loved by all his subjects. Damayanti hailed from 
Bidarbha and was the daughter of Its king, named Bhimasena. 
It is said that to remove the barrenness of hi.s queen, 

the Ris/u\ Darnana, had paid a visit to his court to do 
the necessary sacrificial rites. Those rites were successful, 
and Bhimasena was, in the fullness of time, blessed with 
three sons, named Dama, Danta, Pamana, and a daughter 

who is the heroine of the story. Damayanti was a perfect ' 

beauty. Her spirit and fame were unrivalled. In the midst of 
her maids, she flashed like the lightning amidst dark clouds. 
Her large swimming eyes, which shed a soft lustre, made her the 
observed of all observers and imparted joy, to the spectator’s 
soul. Nala and Damayanti were nothing less than the 

Cupid and Venus of the Greek mythology. VVe read that 
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though not a good player, he had a great passion, for 
the game of dice. It is said that a golden sjva>i. made the 
young couple acquainted with each other, and they became 
united in hearts before their hands were joined in holy matri¬ 
mony. In those days the custom was to hold a sayaptpata* 
It consisted of the young lady’s chc'osing her future husband 
in a public manner from among the assembled guests. The 
narrative goes on to say that the §ve principal gods of the Hindu 
pantheon were in the running fpr Damayanti's hand j but when 
they came to knpw of Nala’s pre-engagement, they withdrew 
their candidature in his favour and blessed, the uuion with all their 
heart, and departed to their respective celestial abodes. The. 
chronicle recites, that Damayanti’s attachment to her husband 
was devotion itself, real and sincere. 

On their way home whom should the gods meet but Dw'a-, 
para and Kali I They enquired of the latter where he was going. 
Kali replied that he was bent on securing the hand of Damayanti. 
It was too late, cried they, a.s she was already the wedded wife of 
king Nala. Thereat Kali, in a fit of passion, sa|d it was the 
height of impudence on the part of the woman to prefer Nala 
to the gods, for which she descryed to be punished. It was no. 
fault of hers as it was at their bidding, said they, that she had 
selected the best man possible, namely, her present husband. 
The gods departed from rhe place. Kali, however, took a vow 
to punish the young couple. To find ingre-ss into king Nala’s, 

person he asked Dwapara’s help to enter the dice with which 

■ % • 

Nala would gamble thereafter. 

Years rolled on. From the hila^rity of a youthful couple, en¬ 
joying the sweets of matrimony, their love developed itself into, 
a mature sentiment. For eleven years after the mart:iage, in his 
rites and practices, Nala was infallible. Kali was on the 
look out for a loop-hole to catch him by the hip; but without 
success. At last his opportunity cam«. One evening, Nala after 
satisfying a call of nature forgot to wash his feet preparatory tp. 
saying his prayers. It was certainly a fault of omission, according 
to the scriptures, and Kali took the fullest advantage of it. The 
Pauranic writer then goes on, to say that thereafter Nala 
took to hard gambling with his younger brother, Piishkara, 
aod lost everything, namely, kingdom, wealth, servants, &c. 
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PamayanU had p^ot^^ted 'against her htiaband’s reckless course, 
hut in vain. At her instance, Nala’s minister hrtd once 
prevailed upon him to desist from gambling which meant 
Utter ruin in the near future, but this led to nothing. The 
crash ultimately came. NaU became a ruined man. With 
tears in his eyes, with a single cloth on his person, he left the 
royal abode for the forest to eke out the remainder of his life (n 
sylvan solitude. He was not, however, to go ^lone. His ever 
dutiful wife, Damayanti,followed hiiit as a Hinduiwife always does. 
With no other adornment than a single cloth to hide her shame. 

Their life in the foiiest was one of extreme privation and want. 
F or three days they had no food. They subsisted on water alotxe. 
Nala roamed from ^ood to wood in search of fruits and 
roots, and Damayanti followed him like a shadow. They were 
dying with hunger. How to appease it became an insoluble 
pi'ohlpi^* U chanced that at the moment when thoir distress 
was at its height^ Naln saw some golden ducks flying about. The 
sight of this was tempting. He stretched out his cloth 
for entrapping them, but the ducks flow up with the cloth, 
leaving Nala in a st^tc of perfect nudity to gape about like 
a fool. At this juncture Damayanti came to his rescue and 
shared the cloth she had on with him. The ducks cried,—“ W^c 
are thp s^^me dice which caused your ruin, O king, and we have 
pow deprived you of your cloth !” 

This incident proved to Nala a burning lesson. He quietly 
SMSSjested to his queen the wisdom of her going back to her 
parental abode, and leaving him to his (ate. At this, she became 
sorely aflccted. She pointed out to him that according to the 
scriptures it was a great sin on the part of a wife to leave her 
husband under any circumstances, far more under those in which 
he was placed. As for hersel(, she was prepared to endure all 
privations and distresses. She firmly pleaded that to remove 
all sorrow the wife was the best of all physicians to her lord. 
What she feared was. that Naia:.mtght forsake her, and leave her 
alone in the wide world. It would be better policy for both of 
them, she said, to go back to her father’s palace at Bidarbha. 
Nala would not, however, consent to the proposal.’ His idea was 
that to go to a father-in-law’s in an indigent atid woe-begone 
condition was exceedingly humiliating. 
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The decree of fate could not be avoided. Hunger and 
fatigue proved too much for the young princess, and she fell 
into a profound sleep on a stone slab with her left arm oa 
the right leg of her lord., who sat downcast and dejected. 
While in this state, he cut in twain the cloth which 
he and she had been wearing, and stealthily broke away 
from her. When the princess awoke, she found herself 
alone. She thought her husband roust have gone out in quest 
of food or to answer any other pressing call: but soon her worst 
suspicions were aroused and to her great dismay she found 
that they w'ere terribly real. Damayanti’s lamentations covera good 
deal of really poetic ground and they need not be reproduced 
here for obvious reasons. She wandered from wood to wood, hill 
to hill, and dale to dale in quest of the idol of her soul. While in 
this mood', she was accosted by a hunter who, taking advantage of 
her lonely condition, dared insult her. The princess denounced upon 
him a curse, and, if the historian is to be credited, it brought on him 
instantaneous death. This was not all. She encountered a lion 
whom she besought to devour her at once. The ferocious brute 
quietly retired from the spot where she lay, without doing her 
any harm. Damayanti while roving in the forest implored, like 
Sita, every animate and inanimate object to tell her the where¬ 
abouts of her missing lord. At last she espied the blessed abode 
of a Rishi. There she repaired to take a short rest and 
obtained that solace which the company of the good and 
virtuous always confers upon the distressed and forlorn. 
Damayanti freely told her woes to the assembled Ris/iis* 
They assured her that she would soon be re-united with 
her husband and he would recover everything he had 
lost. She next encountered a company of merchants near 
the bank of a lovely tank where she stayed for the night. 
Here the party suffered extremely from an attack of wild 
elephants, which caused much loss of life and destruction of 
■property. AU this time Damayanti was fast asleep. When she 
awoke she heard the survivors talking over their misfortunes. 
Some of ^ them hinted that it was the strange woman attired in a 
single half clotfi who was the cause of their ill luck and deter¬ 
mined upon her destruction. The princess overhearing the 
talk skulked away from the place in the darkness of the 
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night and cursed her stars for being an unwclcon e persoH 
everywhere. 

The long Wight which had fallen Upon the princess like a 
shroud since the disappearance of -her letd was about to be 
followed t»y a bright day. Human lot, however tniserablei brightens 
up under the will of the AU-mCrciful. Damayanti with 
the rising sun foilnd herself m Ifoilt df a palace from the 
terrace of which the queen was eyeing her movements. Her 
radiant beauty roused sympathy in the breast of the aged queem 
To send for her, to feed and clothe and offer to keep 
her under the palatial roof was the work of a second. The 
dowager-queen made Damayanti the friend arid companion of 
ber daughter. Amon^ other promises which Damayanti extract* 
ed from her royal protectress was that the latter should send 
emissaries throughout the country to find out the whereabouts 
of Nalat 

We take leave of Damayanti for the present to naiiate what 
her lord was doing since the day of his separation. Ode day in 
the midst of his wanderings, he witnessed a huge fire in the woods. 
He heard some one piteously crying for help. As a Kshatriyd 
it was his duty to grant help. At the risk of his life, he saved 
from the fire a python who had been uttering those cries. The 
brute thanked him for having saved his life, and begged of him 
to carry him on his shoulders by assuring him that he would be 
a light burden as he had the power of reducing his weight 
at his pleasure. Before bidding farewell to his saviour, the snake 
begged him to walk ten paces* counting each step. Nala did as 
he was asked. At the tenth step the snake bit him, for the word 
*daga,’meaning ten, is also the imperative of the verb ‘to ) ite.'' 
The snake chose to understand the word as an exhortation to him 
to bite Nala. At first Nala taxed him with ingratitude; but the 
snake did him good, for the prince lost all the previous handsome¬ 
ness of his person. The snake then resumed his former shape 
which was that of a celestial, and solaced the prince by saying that 
his metamorphosis would benefit him,- for no one would recognize 
him, atid the wretch who was inside him and who was the cause 
of all his misfortunes (meaning Kali) would be sorely distressed 
by his poison. He also blessed the prince, saying that in future 
uo ferocious animal, or foe, or Brahraana* would be able to harrd 
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him, arid that the poisoil would not prove harnlfUt to hitd iri 
any way, however pairiftil it rhight be to Kali. 

Aboiit this tirrte, the king of Ajodhya was in need of a good 
tharioteer. Nala offered his services and in considctation of his 
great skill in driving chatiots-, he obtained the post without 
milch diiilchlty. At the cdUtt of Ajodhya, Nala passed by the 
name of BahukA, The python had hinted that Ajodhya was an 
adept in the game of dice, and that in the fullness of time, he 
would exchange iVith him (Nala), the art of gambling for that 
of. chariotcetship, and that if he would only remember him 
(the python), he would be able to resume his princely form. 

It is unnecessary for the purpose of this papet to dilate upon 
What Nala did in Ajodhya-. Suffice it to say that as chalioteer 
Ife became a great favourite of his master, and the secret of that 
favouritism was that he could accomplish a journey, however long, 
within a very short time. During his stay at Ajodhya not a day 
passed when he did not think of the dutiful and loving wife he had 
abandoned. At times he used to think aloud of her so as to 
attract people’s notice. 

Meanwhile, it was rumoured all over the country that 
Damayanti had taken service but there was no knowing 
Where she and her lotd were. Emissarie swere sent out 
to ascertain their whereabouts. In those days, the Brahmana 
was the fittest person for the task. SudeVa was the Brahtharfa 
who discovered Damayanti at the court of Chedi. He had 
known her before and there was no difficulty in recognising 
her. To introduce himself to her and leafn her woes was 
the work of a moment. This meeting of the two old 
acquaintances attracted the notice of the dowager-queen who 
begged of the Brahmana to tell her who the Unknown lady was. 
The account which the Brahmana gave satisfied the dowager-queeri 
that Damayanti was her niece (sister’s daughter) and, as sUch, was 
a child to her. This little incident made Damayanti’s life a little 
brighter. She felt that she was riot a slave-girl there but was under 
the roof of a loving relation. It was now time for Damayanti 
to bid adieu to her kind aunt. She thanked her fot having given 
her shelter and besought her to send her to her paternal abode 
in Bidarbha. . 

In eourse of a short time we find Damayanti under her 
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parental roof—an object of parental endearment There was great 
joy in the royal household on her return. , 6he was once more )e« 
united with her loving babes> relations^ and all. Naturally enough, 
her first thought—the one absorbing thought—was to find out her 
lord’s whereabouts. As is usual, it is the mother who is selected 
as the depository of a daughter’s secret. In no time, the queen- 
mother induced the king her father tn send out messengers in quest 
of Nala, and people were not wanting in the couit of Bidaibha 
to undeitake the mission. Damayanti composed a song in which 
the incidents previous to her separation were recounted vvith force 
and pathos~~a song which she instructed her agents to chant at 
every court which they would vi it. The plan succeeded well. 
At Ajodhya> theie was«the loyal chaiioteer BaAuka to respond 
to the song with considerable emotion. When this was reported 
to Damayanti, a gleam of hope daited acio;s her mind and she 
hoped that her haven of rest and joy was nigh at hand. 

Damayanti theieafter made her queen-mother a conJidanU of 
the secret information relating to Nala and imploicd her not to 
infoim her father of it. She hit upon a wise plan to 
bring back hci loid fiom ins exile. She sent the same 
inessengei back to the court of Ajodhya to infoim its king that 
she was to hold anothet sayamvara for taking a second husband, 
and that the ceremony was to take place on the morrow, and 
that if the king ^^^shed to mairy hci, he was quite welcome. 

On receipt of the news the king was aM eagerness. lie at 
once oideied his charioteer, Bahuka, to address himself for the 
journey, informing him of what was to take place at Bidaibha on 
the following day The wily chaiiotcei could at once see thiougli 
the tiick whichjDamayanti had played, though he half suspected 
that in view of the wrong he had done her, she might withdiaw 
her affection from him and bestow it on a second husband. 

The die was, however, cast. The chaiiotccr then proceeded to 
choose the horses for the long joutney to be undertaken within 
the shortest time possible. He selected those animals which wcie 
lean and spare-bodied, but swift-footed, having ten auspicious 
whirls on their bodies. 

The king on looking at the horses smiled a smile of doubt, but 
on being assured by the charioteer that they were the best, quietly 
yielded to his opinion, Before starling, the animals fell prostrate 

5 
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on the ground as if unwilling to go. They were, however, cheered 
up and the journey commenced. What impressed his royal master 
was the charioteer's superhuman skill in iioraemanship. 

A rather awkward incident happened during the journey. The 
king’s head'gear dropped from off his head. To pick it up 
necessitated the stoppage of the car for a time. The king asked 
his charioteer to stop the car, telling him what had happened. 
The charioteer answered that they had passed a long, long dis¬ 
tance from the point where the head-gear had fallen. The king 
could scarcely believe it. The charioteer turned the course of the 
car and coming to where the head-gear lay, proved the truth of 
what he had said. Surprised at this, the king wished to surprise 
his charioteer in return. He said that' he could tell at once, 
without counting, how many leaves and fruits there were in a 
given tree. Then looking at a particular tree, he said there were 
so many leaves and fruits on it. To test the truth of this, the 
charioteer at once felled it down and counted the leaves and fruits 
thereof, and to his surprise found that his master had told the 
right number. 

The king was in great haste to reach his gaol, but the 
charioteer was not in a hurry. When the king asked 
him to proceed, the latter prayed him to relieve him of 
the task and appoint somebody eUe to do the remainder of the 
journey. At last the king said that he was entirely in his hands, 
and actually implored him to finish the journey. The master 
and the servant came to an agreement that the former was 
to make a gift of his science to the latter, while the latter would, 
by way of exchange, make a gift of his science, via., his superior 
knowledge of horses and charioteering. The exchange was accord¬ 
ingly made, and the charioteer drove on, freed from the influence 
of Kali who had hitherto been residing within him, but who was 
obliged to leave him In consequence of the mantra the king of 
Ajodhya had imparted to him. With the departure of Kali, Nala 
became in mind what he was in the heyday of his prosperity. 
He did not, however, resume his own form. He wanted to curse 
Kali, but Kali implored his forgiveness and took shelter in the 
trunk of the very tree the leaves of which Nata had counted. 
From that day the tree, Terminalia Bellerka, became a cursed one 
and its fiuits distasteful. 
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In due time the chariot reached Bidarbha. Its royal occupant 
was duly announced. Damayanti's father looked upon the vibit 
as a great surprise. Ho could not, for the life of him, make out 
what had led Ajodhya to come over to Bidaibha. Pamayantf, 
however, could make out from the trampling of the horses and the 
clattering of the chariot wheels that it was her husband’s diiving, 
but lot the charioteer was a short person unlilce her tali and 
majestic lord. She did no t, however, despair. The surroundings 
looked exceedingly hopeful. With the advent of the chaiiot, all 
nature looked gay. She had her fears also. She feared that, after 
all, the cbacioteer might not be Nala, and that after the proclamation 
of a second sayamvara^ if he was Nala, he might not acknowledge 
her as his wife What then 1 Not to be would be her only solace. 
The king of AJodhya found that the alleged sayamvara was 
a hoax practised upon him by some unknown person. In the 
presence of Bidatbha he muttered an excuse and said that his 
visit was purely a friendly one. And what was Damayanti doing 
all the time ? She sent her maid to enquire where her father was 
and to the charioteer's place to enquire all about him. The royal 
lady's presentiment was that he was her husband and nobody else. 
And yet his shott stature troubled her with doubts. Her maid, 
Keshini, proved equal to the task. She was coached by the royal 
lady to put appropriate questions to him touching his identity, 
and from the terrace of the palace, Damayanti watched the 
answers and gestures. 

Keshini—What is the object of your visit here, Sir ? 

Nala —*1 am the charioteer of the king of Ajodhya who has come 
hither to be present at the second sayamvara of the king 
of Bidaibha*sdaughter. The journey was a long one; but 
I managed to do it very quickly. 

Keshini—Who is this companion of yours, Sir? (pointing her finger 
to a person who was standing by). 

Nala—He is king Nala's charioteer. His name is Varshneya, 
My mastei liae favoured me by making me his cook also. 
Keshini—Yes, Sir, but whece is king Nala now, and is Varshneya 
aware where his late master is? 

Nala—Varshneya brought Nala's children here, and he does not 
know where Nala now is, and nob«Sy knows anything about 
him. It is certain, however, that he is travelling from place 
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to place in disguise and would, on no'abcoubL disclose his 
personality. . • 

Keshini—Was it you that responded to the questions of 
Damayanti’s mes.senger».and if so, would you kindly respond 
agai^ to those questions in the presenqe of my lady mistress? 

The maid’s ‘Interrogations answered their purpose. She saw 
tears running down his eyes. He involuntarily repeated the 
answer and finished it with a piteous cry.. 

To' hasten to her mistress and tell her what had taken place 
was the work of a moment. Damayanti grew fevewsh with 
anxiety and sent her maid back to the charioteer to test his acts 
and conduct. The maid was enjoined to see how he would make 
a fire and to report anything human or superhuman in him. 
The maid saw and came back to say that she thought he was the 
most wonderful man she had ever seen ; that he had the fullest 
control over fire and water; that the smallest door was sufficient 
to admit him and that it would lengthen on his approach. The 
maid further reported that by only a look,' he filled pitchers with 
water. 

The maid’s report was sufficient to satisfy Damayanti that the 
charioteer was no other than her lord himself. To make assurance 
doubly sure, further tests were employed. She knew that 
he was a perfect adept in the cooking of meat and her maid 
was deputed to bring over some that he had cooked that 
day. Here also the test proved favourable. She next caused 
her children to be taken over to the charioteer who on 
seeing them wept like a child.. The charioteer was then 
brought to her boudoir for the final test in her own presence. 
The first meeting of the separated couple was most touching. 
Scalding tears dropped from the charioteer’s eyes and drenched his 
breast, and the princess also wa". much moved. She enquired 
of him whether he knew of any instance of a husband 
abandoning his wife without cause in the midst of a dense forest, 
and this when she was fast asleep, in the teeth of the vow he 
had made, before God of pifotecting aud cherishing her for ail time. 
Nala replied that he was. not a voluntary agent, and that it was 
the doing of Kali who had possessed him, atid that now by 
dint of his own devotion and ascetic practices, his enemy was no 
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longer in him. He then resumed his own form. Their sorrows 
were over, and true happiness was yet in store for them* 

The story is siiortly concluded. The ever-loving couple were 
rc-united amid transports of joy. A voice from heaven pro¬ 
claimed that during her separation she had been a good and true 
wife. Nala got back his kingdom, wealth, and all. His subjects 
were delighted to sec him on his throne. 

The story which we have summarized above, possesses rare 
poetic beauty. It Is susceptible of being viewed from two 
different stand-points. There is, firstly, the conjugal aspect, 
imparting a burning lesson to nil men and women. In the second 
place, there are sure Indications in it which load one to suspect 
that the grand object which the Rishi had In view, was to 
postulate and illustrate what spiritual culture is like. 

in regard to the first, we beg the reader to mark the points 
which constitute an ideal life, both single and conjugal. People 
who go to the far West in search of morality, who delight to invite 
occidental professors to teach them what morality is like, do not see 
and relish, in their own homes, anything in home-made articles 
to satisfy even superior moral tests. An analysis of the story reveals 
what the ingredients are which constitute an ideal life. They 
are, first, physical culture which leads to the possession of 
a good physique both in man and woman. It is well 
for our youth to take to athletic sports, but where is 
the Indian woman who is strong enough to bear privation 
and fatigue, and brave the dangers of an isolated life 
in a forest teeming with ferocious animals? Self-help, self-reliance, 
and selfdenial are nowhere better depicted than in the story 
which is the subject of this paper. In these degenerate times, it 
would certainly be a hopeful phenomenon to witness even one 
Damayanti among our womankind who has the courage to beseech 
a lion to devour her. Where is the Hindu woman who can, 
like Damayanti, brave the buffets of an adverse fortune with Job- * 
like composure ? Nowhere has womanly virtue and chastity 
been better depicted than in the jqucenly Damayanti during the 
period of her distress and raggedness. These arc lessons which 
must be inscribed in letters of gold irf every Hindu heart* 
Damayanti should be reckoned a beacon fire to cheer our men 
and women during their trials on earth. Every Hindu ought to 
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understand that a life of vurtuis and constancy of purpose is bound* 
to be happy; that the welkin may darken for a while but the 
sun of prosperity is sure to rise in the end, dispeUing, the clouds 
and shedding his lustre aitl around. 

Another lesson which we learn from the story is that in the 
midst of deep adversity the wife is a ministering angel. In the 
palace or the forest, Damayanti was ever ready to protest against 
her husband^ improper conduct or to give him affectionate advice, 
when there was need for it. Nala felt her consolations to act like 
a balm upon his lacerated soul. 

Turning to the esoteric aspect of the story, its significance is 
undoubted. Besides inculcating homely truths for the guidance 
of men and women in domestic life, and of princes as to how they 
should conduct themselves on the throne, it is extremely probable 
that the RisAi was putting before his readers, in a popular 
form,, the quintessence of psychic culture. According to 
our Rishis^ man’s supreme aim in life is God-seeking. To 
attain this end, he is bound to take to yoga, Patanjah has for¬ 
mulated those practices. One of the secondary objects thereof 
is to secure a perfect physique, capable of withstanding the fluc¬ 
tuations of temperature, of bearing the pains of hunger and thirst, 
and other material discomforts. It is quite true ih^tyoga in sonc 
cases ensures perfect health, but it is equally true that is 
forbidden where one is In feeble health. Nala is described, as we 
have seen, to be in perfect health, and he had, therefore, the 
foremost qualification of an would-be 

In the Ramayanot we read of one Nala, a monkey-chief, 
helping Raima in building the bridge by which his army passed to 
Lanka. In th^ Blutsya of Rama-Ta^ani Upanishady the word Nala 
is interpreted as implying bridge-making. In the Adkyatma 
Ratkayana, we read of Nala meaning a particular posture of the 
body which the aMumes. It is not material bridge-making 
which the name denotes, bpt the bridge which connecta the life 
here with that hereafter. 

This is not, however, enough. The name Damayanti has & 
significance of its own. It is derived from the word JPamor 
which means perfect controlling of desires and passions. 
We rfcad in the story that her brothers were Dama^ Danta, andi 
Damana—mmes expressing the very same Idea, Therefore, csotcri* 
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th« conjngral ttnl^fi' ot Nata rtnd Oamayami lodtcs tike the 
poetic equipment of a good physique and self-control for making a 
'bildge between the present and the future life. The union was 
at first a smooth and happy one. Conjugal life at its beginning 
is always so. It Is a long gala day, as youthful lovers will always 
admit The starting point of the yogiris life always buoys 
him up with hope and joy. He tastes the sweets of a glorious life 
which raises him above the joys and sorrows of ordinary life, 
Its hopes and fears, its victories and defeats. A yogin^s 1 ife is 
above the law of contraries. He fancies, he sees the end looming 
"in the near horizon. It is, therefore, we read of the opening 
‘Chapter of the life of the couple, as smooth and happy. 

* f n the narrative we read of king Nala's taking to the game of 
tiice. The Sanskrit word is Aksha^ Now Aksfut means also 
holy beads. 

In various Puranas^ Brahma Is represented with a string of 
beads which he is perpetually counting, tn fact, according to 
the Puranas^ he is the foremost votary of the Supreme Being. 
In the light of the above facts, it is extremely probable that in 
employing the word AkJia-krida^ the Rishi was alluding to 
the counting of the holy beads, which forms the first step, so to 
say, of * fiairagaya.' It is Impossible to give an English synonym 
of this word. Professor Monier Williams translates it as Apathy ; 
some people translate it as Indifferentism. Neither of these two 
words conveys the full import. Apathy is a fault. Indifierentism 
is neither a virtue nor a vice. ' Bairagya,* on the other hand, is the 
supremCst of virtues Etymologically, it implies the giving up of 
all attachments. It means the surrender of everything worldly} of 
Renunciation. But this is not its sole meaning, fur it tmpHea also 
directing the mind Godward. 

The life of a Biragin begins with the counting of beads, or, 
popularly speaking, with the reciting of the Makers’ name* 
Now, king Nala was a neophyte in the art of playing, which 
esoterically means that he had just taken to Bairagya, Every 
reader of our Shastras knows how arduous the life of a Biragin 
is at the commencement. From Bkoga or enjoyment of the 
sweets of life, the climbing down to Adam*s ale, wild fruits and 
roots, the bare ground for bed, the blue vjiult of heaven foi* 
shelter abovehead, and isolation in a dense forest, is by no meani 
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pleasurable. Hence it h, that king Nala’s distresses in the .forest. 
iThG. separation fVom his sweet spouse is simply the poetic em* 
bodiment of an would-be Renunciation of sensual pleasures, 

and direction of both mind and understanding souhvard. 

In the narrative we read of the royal couple finding shelter 
under a ftiendiy roof'after having suReied much distress in the 
woods. Here the was probably rcfeiring to the quiescence 
wliich an would-be enjoys when accustomed to an asectic life. 

Damayanti’s heroic efforts to be re-united with her lord and the 
latter’s reciprocation therein are but the allegorical leprescntation 
of the BiragnUs jtjadiness to subordinate his control of the senses 
to the grand object of his life. That object's no other than to 
domineer over both virtue and vice. The ’Second sayamvara 
was ttuly a bogus, because in the midst of his Battagya a 
mairiage in the worldly sense can never be. Even the pseudo- 
name of Bahuka has a significance; it implies transportation 
of his Vritti or faculties to the conditions of the spiritual 
re-union, Nala’s obtaining the knowledge of Aksha from the 
king of Ajodhaya in exchange for horse-manship, sounds like 
the imparting of spiiitual lessons by a Gnru, The making of a 
present of the horsemanship sounds like the surrender of a pupil’s 
teason or judgment to his Guru, lhat is to say, without an abso¬ 
lute spiiitual submission no pupil can profitably learn at the feet 
of his Guru. The disappointment of the king of Ajodhaya at the 
couit of Damayanti’s fathei, was an agreeable one. Sclf-contiol 
is, doubtless, a viitue, but a Biragin's Guru looks down upon self- 
control as an infeiior pedestal and does not sincerely yearn after 
taking his stand upon it. 

We now come to the knowledge of Akslta which through 
the meicy of his Guiu had how become the monopoly of 
king Nala and by the help of which he got back his 
good luck. But before giving its esoteric significance, it would 
be as well to take a passing notice of some of the incidents which 
overtook the king about the close of his foiest life. In the midst 
of his yoga, the would-be Yogin witnesses with joy and Internal 
sun-shine such a state as has been described as a forest-conflagra¬ 
tion. The python in the midst of that fire is nothing more than a 
poetic embodiment of the yoga precept that the would-be Yogiu is 
to. follow the example of the biute. The Sasfrai teach us that 
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the pythoii rarely chaqgeiS its abode; that it detights to live in 

X^erfcct seclusion ! that it doe»'not pat forth its energy in quest of 

food ; that it takes in whatever it gets Into it 9 mouth p and when 

it does not got ajay food, it lives upon air. In the Srifnad- 

Bhagabata^ the python is spoken of as one of man's spiritual 

preceptors. To liberate the python from the surrounding 6re> 

implies' to liberate psychic convei^gencc from its unpleasant 

surroundings. The blessings which the biute confened upon king 

Nala, viB.^ the sufferings inflicted upon Kail by means of its poison, 

and the tiansformation of the king into an unrecognisable shape 

which ^he could, agaip, throw off at will, arc easily explained. 

The former evidently denotes the force of psychic convergence. 

The latter is what is called the Ashta sidhh or eight consumma'- 

lions. These arc Laghima, Gatitna, Mahima^ &c,, that i.s, 

the power to become minute, heavy, &c. When yoga is 

complete, the Vagin acquiics the faculty of increasing oi' 

diminishing his size, weight, &c. The python asked the 

king to remember him whenever he wanted to resume 

his former shape. Shorn of its poetic gatb, this means that psychic 

convergence was to be lesorted to whenever change of shape 

was wished for. One vciscd in Abs/ia Bidtja as we have ven- 

tuted to interpret it above, is a perfect Yogin, Whether he 

iccites the mystic mantras with the aid of his respiratory oigans 

or beads, the practice, when thorough, brings one and the same 

effect. Fiom that time, it produces self-oblivion or a sense of 

self-annihilation. Such a state is called Samadki, ot Vogananda^ 

or Brahmanandjb, oi supreme quiescence {Nirvana). It is the 

ambition of every superior devotee to sliive after salvation by 

taking to Aksha Bidya or reciting God’s sweet name. The Vcdic 

R-)hisis stuck to Om till they annihilated the universe in Samadki. 

The Pauranto devotee did the same by sticking to his mystic 

mantra. Coming down to later times, the efficacy of God’s name 

is .seen to be no less pronounced. It is not the w'ooden beads 

or the mechanical counting which constitutes the true recital 

of the name. True lecitation of the name Is done by controlling 

to the fullest extent the function of inspiration and lespiralion 

and remembering the All-inciciful’s name. Such a psychic 

process is nothing less than the yoga practice of Ptanayama. 

The gieal sage, Tulsidasa, was wont to say that if wooden beads 

0 
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constituted rccdalton. he would gladly wear the whoij^trunfc 
of a tree round his neck. One must recite the name as 

« 

did, that i'’, ceaselessly, before breaking hw fast. There is 
charm, however, in the number \ the important thing is the Aowr' 6 ( 
the process. The recitation is done in vain when it is not realized 
in our inner self. There must be a thorough assimilation of 
the mystic mantra with our spiritual nature. It must germinate and 
grow up into a fine tree with foliage, flowers, and fruit, so as 
to be ever present before the devotee realizes that at each 
and every one of thenervous centres, the Supieme Being is piesent 
to cheer him up with hope and solace, 

rj 

To conclude: the re-union of the couple and the tccovcry of 
his former shape by Nala reminds us of the following verse in the 
Gtfa •— 

Chap. 6. Vcisc 43. In other words,by the aid of his reason, the 
Yogin recovets his former body towiids obtaining the final 
beatitude. 

According to our sigcs, all Satf/iana or culture has a two-fold 
puiposc, the immediate and the uUcrioi. The first connotes 
Swarga'Stikha or celestial happiness. The second connotes mokilui 
or Emancipation from the influence of matter. Ntil.i't. life, as 
chronicled by the writer, ends with the possession of the 

former. According.to the Gita that is one of the ends of life As 
Ktishna postulates,— 

w ^cniTtiT i 

BULLORAM MULLICK. 
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SCIENCE AND ARt, 

SCT1SNCJ2. 

A varnish that Would protect the hulks of vessels is tteedeii* 
VVheu ships first appeared with iron hulks, two problems presented 
themselves for solution ; first to protect the part immersed from sea- 
water, and second to keep the part out of the water free from 
raollusks, crustack, and such shell fish as make the bulls of ships 
their home. Of course a ship with a bottom so damaged has to go 
into some dock to be scrubbed. The coppering however slight, was 
good, but it was costly, and a galvanised coating was hot sufficient. 
Hence, the ship-builders feel the want of a special vartaish. The 
varnish would protect the hull from corrosion, and by its special 
composition keep off Crustacen and mollusks. The Raihjcn wash is 
found to answer, for a short time. It is a fluid composed of gum, 
dissolved in alcohol and is proof against corrosion by sea water. 
The hulls are then coated with a mixture of mercury and arsenic. 
These toxic salts keep away shell fish for some time* 

Dr. Suffier has communicated to the Surgical Society his treat-' 
meat of aneurism of the aorta and of the heart. Aneurism is a sac 
formed by the dilatation of th^ aorta, communicating with that 
vessel by an orifice, more or less large. Its gravity resides in the 
ftoche or receptacle of the aneurism, increasing in siae, pressing upon 
and compressing the lungs, apd ultimately causing death through a 
fearful bleeding. The patient suffers dreadful torture ofi account 
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of the pressure on the nerves. Pir. Suffier attended a patient in the 
hospit^al, whose life waa despaired of. He had him placed under 
chloroform, made a large opening in his chest, and perceived the 
aneurism. With great precaution, he detached the aneurismic hag or 
pocket, thof allowing the blood it eontaiued to pass into the aorta, 
then tied up, the aneurism, and prevented it from communicating 
with the aorta. The wound was closed. The patient went on veiy 
well until the tonth day, when he suddenly died. The tied up sac 
had burst from gangrene ; bad the sac been removed, it is believed, 
the patient would have lived. 

The leaves of the vine possess the property of absorbing the 
Carbonic acid of the air. They decompose the acid and return the 
oxygen to the air, retaining the carbon to form starch, fecula, sugar, 
&c. The sugar that we find in raisins, which by the process of 
fermentation is converted into alcohol and carbonic acid, has no other 
origin. Hence the belief, that the vine is rich in sugar and alcohol, 
in proportion to the number of leaves. Now M. Muntz finds that 
in the South, the leaves are well pruned oif, and that a surface of 
320 metres is necessary in the Midi to produce one hectolitre of 
wine; whereas in the Campagne a surface of 1,234 is required. 
Hence, the celebrated chemist concludes, that the foliage of 
meridional vines are too restrained to produce raiiiirjs big enough 
to yield an abundance of wine. Chemists Qtrard and Lindel found 
twice as much sugar in the grapes of Bordeaux, as in those of the 
Midi. The value of wine, depends upon the richness of sugar in 
the grapes. 

M. Uenriot does not attribute to sulphuretted hydrogen, the 
number ef deaths taking place in water«closet8 containing from 
0*01 to 0 03 per cent of that gas, or to the presence of 9 to 11 per 
cent, of carbonic acid. The fatal results are caused by the insufiS* 
ciency of oxygen in those ilUventilated depots. When asphyxia 
occurs through the absence of oxygen i the sole remedy is to supply 
adequate ventilation. 

The fabrication of chavcoal from wood is carried on by placifkg, 
the wood in oases of iron, called ** horns/* and submitting them to a 
temperature of HOC to 1,000 degrees. These enormous oaa^ com¬ 
municate with apparatuses of refrigaratipn, that permit the chlieetion 
of the substances formed by dry diivMlation. It is thus that methy-^ 
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lend i« obtaitlef3‘«^%9lift^ide dicohol / htf dinployed in 

th# dying ij^lyleae tn '9$ftlcd etnnkeieM poirder« 

celiulQidi as ws)} iS ^nuddsbyde for the 

preeetVAtiott of un»tt. tt ia the snfo o$ l^batlAoeft that 

permits the aelHng of wood^eharcoal gkt Its present rote, 't^t one of 
the product8-<*8ay methylene for instssse-^whioh is tbs prinoipa), 
find no market, and the charcoal indiistry is endS^ Kow all 
the wood for the charcoal, is sophliedi by 200,000 hectares, 
belonging to 44 departements, along with those from private 
individuals. If there was no demand for these prodaCtSi France 
would suffer a heavy loss. The preparation '^bf wood-products 
as Itated, gives work to 60,000 workmen. Contrary to popular 
belief, Germany has to import het great supply of methylene; until 
lately she patch ised it from France, <but now has to procure it from 
the United States. 


ART. 

•V * 

A great deal of attention is being given to the question of art in 

the Provinces. Attempts are being made for a deacenirtUizatton 
artiatiqWt which would be well received, if Paris be considered the 
sanctuary, the central museum of all arts. The Province is to remain 
as a Nursery where the greater part of the artists are to be 
brought up. Formerly 130,000 francs were voted for this 
end; it is now reduced to 65,000 francs. The late M. Jules Ferry 
maintained that all learned societies should meet at the Soibonne 
and Societies of Beaux-Arts in the hemicycle of the School of Arts, 
situated on the Quai Voltaire. Every year a volume is publisbed 
upon provincial art. Of late this volume takes notice of the attempts 
made to encourage music. This shows at all eventC, that the French 
are musidaoa The Government raised the grant cf 60,000 
francs by 10,000 last year, and this year’s estimates, increase the 
groht by 25,000 fronos, so that the theatres of Orange and Besiera* 
arc not alone in the work of artistio decentrolizatiob. There are 
foar'dtber places in Fronoe, that reptresent popular pfeoes on a 
sdile, but th^e hiMre each a Mtist to mtpress the same 
gsneilll^ngaage. This has helpedf* % Idea of the TAenfre 
Pscffo, where each region adopts Its peculiar note, tra^o oi^gnfoe^ 
ssrioQSf or comic, as for example in Corneville^sur-Ebdt^ where 
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Lis Gloches de ComevUle i« AnDUA% represented Of the grant 
ot 25,000 francs^ it is stipulated that two-thirds ef this #QVS shall 
be given to representations, not .played 1;^ prefessionats. The 
balance is allocated to woiks of the same olass os represented at the 
theaties of Orange and Beziers. In these cases, the Government 
follows no plan, but leaves the workers masters of the situation. Itt 
Italy, at the time of the Benaissance, Italian musiq was not con¬ 
centrated in one city; it flouiished alike in Rome, Florence, Genoa, 
Yeoioe, and Bologna. Fraoe would act likewise with the cities of 
Toulouse, Marseilles, Lyon, Nancy, and Rouen, if she had the means, 
so that they might cease to be the satellites of Paris, 

The Artistes IndependanU hold their Show in the Cuurs de la 
Reine. The Saioit is opened every day; it displays no vulgarity 
and enjoys a limited liberty, but it does not exclude any body. It 
may be correct to state, the Show has no organization, so that the 
exbibllkm of 2,000 contributions, attracting, as it does, 15,000 
persons without a hitch is laudable. It is a good hunting ground 
for new talent, for here they may be easily found, and recognized 
by men. M. Vallon for example is an excellent colorist, and his 
paintings are ever full of sensibility, to wit his Ohanteurs de rues 
and his Enfant a l*orange, .vhich are the works of a veteran 
master. L*Intei'ieure d'Eglise of' M. Ribberol, is also a work of 
choice. .M. Belis is a painter of the future, his Marchede Bruges^ 
and his Bergea de Ig Seine^ prove that he is an artist of leal 
bcientiftc taste. 

On the fust of May, the Salon will open' its doors; it is a day 
of tiiumph for a few, of encouragement for some, of disappointment 
for the great majority, as buyers do not keep pace with the 
producers. The excessive production of paintings is quit© evident; 
it does not, however, discourage the competitors, who are as 
regular as the seasons. Under the Second Empire, the Duo 
de-: Morny was the pitncipal client or trader of specialities of 
the eighteenth century. An artist, who had painted a picture 
partly after the 18th century model, obtained his own price « 
(a,000 fr.) through the Duke. It is for this reason thW Danblgnyi 
Corot, or Vollon, &c. hW artists swarming in them, j^Then, 
there are picture-dealers, who still vend pictures by the yard. If 
the painters have a largo number of ^sooiatos who find it diflBcult 
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to lite, thoy hive wio ibii%# Aoitt 

j^firancs. tl))^ latteif Ziem. Ibe ol4 pai&lor, makes; 

BougueAiiti'* Boyfaalt |)^taill^>Daiafi, Beujamttt Coiiitaat!» diatram, 
and Gerv^,' are ak| 0 >reofpi 6 &ltj^of priaoety prices. If. Gervek fooks 
like a Dkke, M> BoBjamin OotUftont, h^s the pofitenees ol an English 
lord, M» Chatram has the manners bf a democratle miUionnaire— 
he is ever* ooonpied, and has never a minute to spare If asked 
for It 
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A PAGE FROM KAIWASA’S POETRY ,, 

[The beauty and loveliness of Uma is a favourite subject with all Indian 
poets; but nothing that we have read on this subject in Sanskrit poetry 
surpasses the description in the first Canto of FmtMra Sambkava, The 
following rendering of a few verses will convey to Engmsh readers a very faint 
idea of the tichness and melody of Kalidasa’s poetryTj 

^ A 


1 . 

Youth disclosed a woman's beauty,— 
Nature’s graces void of art, 

Wine’s sweet langour void of madness, 
Lovo’s soft glamour, not its dart! 
And as painter's pencil traces 

Bloshing bloom of brow and face, ^ 
Soft as sunbeams ope the lotus. 

Youth disclosed fair Uma's grace t 
From her feet bright tints of crimson 
Seemed to drop at every pace, 

Lotus waved by gentle syphers 

Move not with a softer grace ! 

And her anklets sweetly tinkled 

As the princess walked in state, 
Amorous white birds caught the music, 
TJma learnt their graceful gait I 


2 . 

blossoms of Sirisa,, 

Softer Uma’s rounded arttis*-‘» 

Were they obaias young Love had fhshibned , 
For the God who owned her ^ 

On her neck sud ^welling bosom " . ; 

Hong the pearls in graOefut olustefi— 
Did Uiey lend bet brighter b^uty, 

Did her bosom lend them lustre t 



A PAG^ 

'» »*» 3 

' ’ of 

'Moqai^iit'lilaisi^ tbeii migit lif^. 

^ VWk*lt 1^00 aorene aiul 
{£ ^he jtlHoioo l^ootned on 

Faarta on rosy leaf Wjkro oe^ 
rod lips, tesih of vUttertoas. 

Nature then might imitate t 

3. 

' And when from those red lips issued 

Voice of music, sweet and clear, 

In the woods the started Kokil 

Hushed his lay that voice to hear I 
And her glances 1 Did the wild deer 
' Learn the dark eharm of her eye,-** 
Did she from the deer of forest 

Learn that secret mystery ? 

Archdd eyC'brows darkly shaded 

Thrilled the gazer’s beating'heart,** 
Were they young Love's bow of prowess 
Quick to'send the fatal dart ? 
Fairest forms and shapes in nature, 

Richest tints iu softest shade 
Were in harmony united 

To create this Mountain^Maid 1 


ROMESH DUTT. 
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ADVANCE INDIA. 

t have endeavoured in contributions to the Press during the 
last eight years to enlist the sympathy and co-operation of the 
public of«India in the cause of Joint Stock.Banking. 

1 now desire, on my own responsibility, to urge, directly ahd 
iudividually, every one Interested in the progress of this great 
country of India, the importance which should be attached to the 
great wealth-producing power of credit, which Joint Stock 
Banking system alone Is capable of difTusing, and without which 
credit, the greatest factor in the manufacture of wealth, !s a fitful 
and seasonal torrent, which waters with uncertain supply a few 
favoured districts and leaves the rest parched and unproductive. 
The enterprising spirit of the Government of India in the exten¬ 
sion of railways, irrigation and public works has done mtlch to 
foster progress. But for many years past there has been noticeaUe 
a serious defect in the working of the financial machinery. What 
the effect is has never been diagnosed, or admitted, but I make 
bold to say, as many intelligent natives of India have said, though 
they did not perceive the remedy, that the illness is nothing more 
than complaint of the Chest. The enterprise of the Government 
has been most laudable and beneficial, but the true meaning df 
economy, that of confining e;xpendlture to the limits of Incope, 
^ has been too often neglected, or has been interpreted from the 
signs of favourat^e seasons without sufficient regard to the results 
of bad ones, Too much dependauce has been laid on the power 
of borrowing abf<xid, and too little od the incapability of India 
Itself to supjport the burden of new loans raised loeallyt ot the 
interest on those raised abroad^ 

Keithc^'^lhe Government of India nor the people of India theiQi* 
selves have hitherto had any very de5nite Idea of fheir financial 
capabilities. There has, in fact, been no gauge to the financial 
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"to iAke b'pthat wi fit ^tiinilniahing tac* 

tor. The of lediati taxpayerii interest on 

sterling loans hhih venture to thinks nei^tr setiously disturbed 
,the slumbers oC> Uny Indian financier. 


What ere want now Is a gauge to the financ^a^ ea|;>ablHH6s of 
lndia» both for the successful entetpHse of trade, industry and 
agriculture, and for the true economy of Govern'ment administra¬ 
tion, I have no hesitation in asserting that no truer gaUge can be 
obtained than by the extension of thu Joint Stot^ Banking system. 

Railways and cat^rtals which attract, ^eneoUra^e a||d distribute 
produce have gone ahead. The Post Office and Telegraph convey 
communication swiftly and cheaply to all parts of India. Steamers 
increasing annUally in size and speed carry larger and tUore ite^ 
qUent Oargoes from port to port. 


Ptognss has been very marked In the extension of Tea* and 
Jute cultivation, and in all kinds of agricultural produce. ManU- 
facttiring industries have sprUng up in all parts of India and coat 
mining has advanced with rapid strides. ^ 

The only motive power which has not kept pace with thU 
general progress of the country is the most important and up td 
the present time the most neglected i I refer to the machinery for. 
attracting, economising and distributing credit and money. 

That this fadtor has beUn neglected Is apparent in *tbb dearth of 
Working capital. There is hardly an industrial Concern in India 
which is not frequently hampered by want of working capitah 
Hardly evdr does a busy ekport season occur without finding thd 
TresidcH^ town bare of loanable funds. The coasting and inter* 
nal tirade is cjironically brought to a standstill from want' of die* 
counting faciUtles, and even Municipal, Port Trust, and Govefn^ 
aecurltles are occasionally Unmarketable. 

All* this i»$ beeo fully recognised Tor some years past, and has 
sgeme4 ^pp^nt to a deficieqcy of capital In a poor countiy. The 
<$qVefument of !hdia^conCetv^^4hat the bei^t Way of Introducing V 
caplfiu would be U.Bmte Bank with,,^' Inrge capital. Obviouslyi^^ n 
however, the first thing to do is to exjj^oit the tapital within tifo, 
aoimtry before resorting to the more expenslYe and to e|@9^nt 
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method of borrowing from abroad. The best knowtk method of 
exploiting capita! is by the extension of the Joint Stock Banking 
system, because it is only by this system that capital can be auto* 
matically concentrated and distributed. That the Joint Stock 
Banking system extends over a very contracted area in India is 
evident from the small aggregate amount of deposits held by 
Banks. It may be estimated that the total deposits in Joint Stock 
Banks, apart from Government and Trust Funds deposits, exceed 
on the average little over one rupee eight annas per head of the 
population against Rs. 30a per head in the United Kingdom. 
This is not, as is often supposed, due wholly, or even chiefly, to 
the hoarding babits of the native population, but it is largely due 
to the fact thst there are not Bank offices, Branches oi Agencies 
situated within convinient reach of would*be depositors. 

The service of remittance from and to distant towns has also 
proved defective whenever large crops are being moved, or when 
other large financial operations are in progress. The financial 
facilities are far behind those afforded by the Railway and the 
Telegraph. To improve financial communication some merchants 
have .taken advantage of the Government’s laudable desire to 
increase the popular use of currency notes, to suggest that those 
notes should be payable at any Treasury all over India, irrespec¬ 
tive of circles of issue. Even if that were practicable, which it is 
not, it would cause a considerable expense to the general body of 
taxpayers for the benefit of a few. It is therefore economically 
impossible. Under lany cirnumstances it is not the duty of 
Government to effect remittances free of cost, nor can the Govern¬ 
ment regulate, anticipate, provide for or economise the demand 
and supply of remittances without being in daily touch and sym¬ 
pathy with the various transactions creating demand and supply. 
The Joint Stock Banks are necessarily in the position to do all 
this, and they are the only section of the community which is in 
that position. 

The logical conclusion is that Credit, which is the greatest 
power in creating wealth, has not promoted In proportion to 
the calls upon it by progress in more material objects. The e^ter^ 
prise which has spanned rushing streams of quicksand with railway 
bridges; has sucked from the sacre'd sources oU the mountain 
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springs ft perp^ttiiil^<i4 blessed the parched plains; 

has challenged and beaten time and space by electric wire j has 
raised the toonftge of ocean-going steamers from doo to 6|000 tonsj 
and shortened Ihe sea journey between England and India from 
6 months to i $ days; has spent mitiions in the extension of tea 
gardens, indigo plantation, cotton, jute, wheat, seeds, rice and 
other cultivation ; has raised factories for the manufacture, ginning, 
pressing, milling, refining, &c., of cotton, jute, oil, flour, iron, rice, 
tea, linseed, etc.; has discovered, opened up and worked enormous 
seams of coal; has made provision for famine and pension for 
old age; has woiked steadfastly, heroically and ungrudgingly 
towards the goal of peace and democracy : all this enterprise has 
passed by without heed of the great factor in success or wealth. 
Credit as a principal factor in the accumulation of wealth is 20 
centuries old: but it is doubtful if the practical application of the 
theory was ever realized to its full extent until the evolution of the 
Joint Stock Banking system. 

The object of local Banks should be to endeavour to 
popularise the employment and support of Joint Stock Banks 
in all parts of India, both for the attraction of deposits 
and for facilitating remittance. A practical experience of 36 
years convinces me that the field for attracting and distributing 
credit is still for the great part unexplored. It is time that all 
classes in India should recoguise this fact, for it affects not only 
those who derive direct benefit from the Banks' advances, but also 
indirectly all whose interests and r^utation are involved in the 
advancement of wealth in India. 

My appeal for the encouragement and support of Joint Stock 
Banks in India is therefore not a selfish one, but is put forward 
for the benefit of all classes and individuals throughout the entire 
country. 


Thb Democracy op Credit^ 

Befmne giving rein to the thoughts which carry us almost to 
infinity, in considering what 1 $ implied by the democracy of ctedib 
it is first necessary to define clearly what we mean by democracy, 
la. the whole plan of creation, whether we r^ard it from the 
standpoint of revelation, history, or science: whether we trade its 
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operation in Cjl^rlatiati oflHuidu 

fecordai in tb^ of {^vern^4t|il»i # 0 tbe dt 

the aniipai apg vegetable bidgdpm j dr eVe% $tdit fpr ftftrthdT 
elucidation among th^ socialists, anarchlllfft and iMdo tmlonists of 
J|£urope, among the caste syatem of India, or the'secret aocietiea 
of China *. from whatever point we take our stand, one of the Con-« 
elusions which experience dictates ts that no two living things are 
created in all respects exactly similar. In the vast majorUy of 
comparisons, dissimilarity is more apparent than simHarity, but in 
all things there is evolutiort or extinction. 

The art or supremacy of Qovernment has been epitomised by 
scientists as the survival of the fittest. It is the outcome of stfpe* 
rior mental and physical development of a comparatively few indi* 
viduals over theii contemporaries. But as the world has progressed, 
the tower organisations have developed to such an extent as to 
reduce the dissimilarity, which formerly existed between the more 
and the less favoured individuals, more especially in regard to 
their mental calibre. Hence there has been imposed upon those 
who seek power the necessity of courting popularity. The higher 
developments continue to rule, but their power and position rest 
not upon imperious and sel6sh iindividualistn, but upon the dis¬ 
cernment and patience which they exeicise in contributing tO'the 
just wants and aspirations of the multitude. 

Democracy is thus government by an appointed few for the 
benefit of the rest, and their poiifers ate limited by the popularity 
they att> act * ' 

Credit, as a factor in finance’ and all that makes for wealth and 
progress, is a governing power. The exercise of that power must 
be either plutocratic or democratic, ft fs for the people of Iddta 
to choose which form of financial g*overnmei)t they dcsiro and 
approve. The puhltca o|r c^fiimon^ealth of !R[om.€ lu its ^ireif: 
and most Successful days exactly cohveys the ideal ctf dumu^^ltcy’ 
oi: credit as a regulating or gnvetning power. The aCm 
of the tts puHica was to secure to every indfvldual,\hob‘)i|t 
crimfnhte division of weallb,'* but a division for erduei 
, that Is/in proportion to services rendered to the edmmUpity V 
state, 

^ » 

It collected, so to speak, the resources of ekch individi^al ah j 

4 







tp merits 

i|n|^i|^n<»- T}Hi<iir8<> 

^ jfc food, 

and ext>eodltiiv« pn}(k<f» ao|^ fti ikp ^dtfa of 

povrct and inHoenca, 

H '^ '• **j r 

' The princfffe involved therefore,'hi^ that. In order to dletrlhtite 
atcordlog to merit the re«aurces of a cohitnitnity, there must he 
sotne centmlised form of collection to atari with» and the i;»rlvii<^e 
of collection must carry with It the reaponsIbtHty of distribution. 
Credit In its*elf is the*most receptive, and at the fame tltue the 
moat distributive of all things which are Included in the Coafno» 
politanism of wealth, Without credit wealth cannot accumulate. 


The influence of credit may be said to be In estaet proportion 
to its democratic government. The more it is encouraged by aU 
classes the more it is responsive to them. The influence of credit 
under plutocratic government is responsive only to a small minor-* 
ity, and, although the members of that minority may seem to 
retain a greater comparative advantage than under democratic 
government, the benefit is really much smaller. iPor, tike hU mono¬ 
polies, the result of plutocracy is to sap the principal sources of 
wealth and give nothing in return. 

The earth does not stand still, and all things which caimol 
estist by progress must become extincb 

‘At has now fortunately been recognised all over the civilised 
world that prosperity is derived from the unhm of individual intep* 
ests, a<i4 in this respect It is not too much to say that credit is tfw 
most' humanising of all Influences. The democracy of Credit enr* 
hodiee the principle of and not as a form of barter tlUt 
ITS an micharige of merit. For merit under this sysle^ Is hot 
mdrilated h^ eentlment or arbitrary value, but by. the automatic 
fn^ebanlig} of general interests, '^he watch<*wotd is commoii-* 
the Jesuit progress, ^ ' 

preylhflfr^cOntHbutlona to thev ?ress on "Bankin^t^ 
to show that nfUt best^knciw<l governing’ 
m^;:'^ufeting power qC .credit at present time Ifi 
j|o|(ri:-$tock 'banking , system. We riitommend mo^t ,str^Mlyi‘ 
gil^^Usees in India, who have the interest of jtheir 
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at heart, to give thCe their earseet Ottils{<lerat£hti. fifdfa 
is deservedly called a slow moving country. Though remarkr 
able progress haa been made during the last ceotnry, it has 
been almbst entirely due to English enterprise. The progress 
among the people themselves has not kept pace with Improvements 
introduced by English agency t they are awakening slowly , from 
the condition of fossilised conservatism hi which they were embed¬ 
ded several centuries ago Fortunately, it is not want of skill or 
intelligence which has restrained them, but simply failure to recog¬ 
nise that they, like the world, cannot stand still without danger of 
extinction. Fortunately, too, they are not dciicient, but excel in 
the power of mental application; and, furthermore, they are not 
one whit behind any other nation in the world in their appreciation 
of the great power of credit They do not probably recognise it 
as an influence, but rather as a custom. They perhaps regard it 
more as an elTect than as a cause. The furthest limit of credit in 
India generally is caste or sectional interest The interest of each 
sect or caste is jealously guarded, hut not assiduously promoted, 
for directly it comes to promotion individual Interest supervenes. 
Credit in India is essentially plutocratic, and that is why India, 
in the matter of wealth, is such a slow moving country. 

« 

For fear It should be supposed that we have some Utopian 
dream of every one labouring and striving for everybody else's 
benefit, we would rather have it understood that we admit it to be 
the right, if not the duty, of every one to seek and preserve his 
own interests before those of others. For there can be no prepress 
in any community unless individual ambition and energy are 
allowed free access to the fruits of intelligence and Labour. But in 
order to widen the field and Increase opportunities, some contribu¬ 
tion, mutual understanding, or concession, is necessary. No man 
can build a house by himself unaided. He must hire architects 
and labourers to assist him. Tfie'possession of arable land is of 
little benefit without cultivation and cultivators. Self-interest 
demands that, some concession khall be given in order to oHain a 
greater benefit. It Is and fa^. But it is necessary to givp 
first. " ' 

4 

Our object, therefore, should be, both for individual dk well as 
mutual benefit, to extend the field for the free exercise of credit 
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«nd for the of wtaHh rrhioh i^$ti]ta thorefrotn, 

pcdit compo)^ ^ motbrn o^ 

Tekhtg whit wo hetw hpee written f« oonned^ WIfh former 
contribMtioni, we'troit thit our irguments mhy hove iome efiect In 
drawing attention tolvards the doctrine of end towards the 

system which is most effective in attracting^ and distributing credit, 
the Joint Stock Banking System* 

REG. MURRAY. 
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* j^ftiAandeva lived to a ripe old age and died at Aevedt)r*fi«'e> 
leaving two children, a boy of about twenty^ and a daughter oC 
seventeen y^rs of age. 

Bamandeva lived the life of an ideal HiddU) and died a*peace>’ 
ful deaths retaining his eonseiousness to the lash hnd praying 
fervently to God. 

When the physicians who had treated hfoi of dysentery and 
slow fevef) recomni^iuied to him a change of scene^ he ^derstood 
Well what they meant and catted together his friends and rdatfous 
to bid them good*bye for the lest time, tt was then 
With a cheerful countenance>he told them to take him either .«»to 
the fiver side or to the temple where he used to <pass hours 
and hours together In meditation and prayer, and to keep 
him there till he was no mbre. He called his favourite servant 
JudkisHr to prepare a chitlam of tobaecoi as a prelude to a distant 
Journey* 


Bamandeva was a Brahman by birth> and a very Hchy in^uan* 
tial ^mindar. owning lands tn four Districts of Bengal. Fto^ 


early youth he devoted himself to pious worfcs» and used^ to pass 
his days in prayeri fasting and meditation fn his terpple lyitUatedt 
in a romantic garden tn the suburbs of Calcutta. He waj| hot 
noted for his riches or display of richest but for acts of ktOdnewa*' 
People never dared to call him a “Koy’* or a ♦‘Bahadur’* I'ftw either 


of ^the titles would have been an^nsult to him. He was 
< awi,) ”Bhagioai^’ or lord by att. Htf was not a aclph 
{Muuhi’ted aristocracy^ but one who had lived the tifi$ and 

^ ^5. - 

that ^ do o^e dated _to uitei'aUe to 

tdafauHIttg tehahli jhM caHeC^o his presenci^o^lJ^Aheh^^^' 
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fItf# fe» pft «4y tarefat fij b« atiemya 

i jkftk4rW ^ itffiitlier to fieUt tHd 

idfatrasaed, tile poor aod the orphans^ ttr take cOtf^s^tVjttjfea the 
age4*'to try to IbUoi*?te Wa footsteps aa^hitloh as possihl^ to' 
V^s{t the T^tnptft teverentially tPefy aOd to read soSi^ 
Oertaio Instructions he had left for him In hlfs note hookt 
Devehdra with tears in his eyes sobbed out an assent to ohey'hls 
^f^«]nctlon$!i ^ 

■ )3ays of mourning past, Devendra sought Tor hts father^" trnte 
l^ookand among other pieces of advice read the foUoudngs^ 

My son—" Youth is the most perftoua period of a mim's exist* 
ence* It is the period of Imagination) of fancy^ a period when the 
world appears most gaudy and pleasure most entldng^ 

^'Reason as yet has not detected the sophistry of slU) nor 
experience has revealed its bitterness^ and all the avenues of l^d 
heart are Left open to the attacks of every Invader.** 

"Now ft IS that health nerves our arnh ardour hres oUr bosom 
end insatiable desire prompts 08 to action. Now ft is that a fiel<i 
of Ideal glory presents itself rich in objects of Interest and replete 
with scenes of gratification—field where every evil is concealedi 
every enemy masked—where vision follows vision) phantom succeeds 
phantom. Forms of beauty flit before our eyes—songs of melody 
enchant our ears* Streams of bliss invite our tastei and before a 
creature who Is perhaps to die tomorrow a long life rises Up fii'' 
pr«^>ect* While ftOm the banquet of bewildering folly a volcd b 
heftjrd to^fay ** rejoice young man In thy yo^th and walk In'the’ 
wayt'ol^ thine eyes ;^* but the voice adds not and the deluded ylc^ih 
hUewYfidl^^that ft remains to be added ^^know thou that for' itt 
^4d Vllj bring thee pnto judgement^, ' ’'' 

V j^j^,i,tj^i'^ievendra led a very praiseworthy Ufe)StuMn$ 

every morpfi^ and reverentially 
™3iyinlng. S^‘'ns in courw of tin^ 
father faftttir and, 

youth^began to asseff’^ tlflt 
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going to a HauuA part/ in r^ponse to a pfetaiog'r fti^2tat(ofh ^ 
paved his way for a sudden ddvirnf»})*^too sudden for hUo eveu to 
imagine. He saw young handsome girls^whandsohier at night 
under gas lights*-in their splendid dresses and glittering omamefits. 
He heard the enehanting music of their voice and saw the volup¬ 
tuous style of their dance. He was helped to taste a glass of liquor 
at first an innocent glass—>till repeated doses fired his bosom for 
enjoyment. Next day he sought for those who had invited him 
and their associates. Why should he not f He was rich. He was 
young. He was handsome. His friends lauded him for every¬ 
thing he did, and gained his heart ere he knew it. He devoted 
himself to music at night and many came "to please him.Some¬ 
times he was invited to attend literary and political meetings. 
There he would at times bear thundering speeches that threatened 
to bring down the ceilings and lofty pillars to the ground. He 
wished very much to imitate them. This was a laudable aim, and 
was not much too high fdr him ; for he had passed the F. A. 
Examination of the Calcuttp University, and could with the assist¬ 
ance of a competent teacher learn to talk fluently. Then as 
he came In contact with distinguished patriots and public speakers, 
he imbibed a taste for European dress and European style 
of living* Thus within seveh months a thorough change came 
over him. He would not now like the beggars to approach him, 
nor would he take any applications from orphans and widows ; 
but he subscribed very handsomely (Rs. 5,000) for a forhcoming 
political meeting to be held at Lahore, and with this view sent 
urgent orders to a European Tailoring Firm to prepare four 
suits of dress for him. He did more. His residence was called 
Sidkasram in honour of hfs saintly father. He wanted ft to be 
known as BMcro/t HMi and had actually a tablet put up at his 
door to that effect. To make his changes complete, he received 
one day from the hands of a Christian Missionaiy some tracts 
written in English, denouncing Image worship in India. He read 
them, and a feeling of disbelief arose In bis mind. He tlioUght 
inwardly—devqted admirer as he now was of whatever was 
European—that the Image at the Shrine of his late father'and 
forefather was nolhihg btit a piece of stone cut iqto a shape. The * 
little reverence that he hid for It, wlats gone. Thus while h^wMs 
*oot in aUy wfiy prepared for any change in religion, the faith that 
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luui In nm ijEOi»» |^i ^4 m«l, t^ say the 

least, fh hit slnr wlftlibteiataa^^^nif chad^/ t ^ 

One nlj^t/ in of OipceiAibef^ nl^f the oanat 

eairotj^ wh^'c^llests w^h gonei M was \iytet0 In «n armchair: 
aleej^ "gradually slote ovet him. He whh never bad be^n allowed 
to kiir a fish and taste it, during his father's Hfe time/dined 
beavny as he used to say on niuttoit chops, fowl<;urrles and plum- 
puddings. He was ^n the land of his dreams. He dreamt that a 
big e3re was watching him for sometime and be felt himself very 
uncomfortaUe in sleep, gradually the eye approached, and as It 
approached. It became fed hot as a burning coat^ he shivered with 
foar. I'he eye approached him nearer and neareir and a voice 
called him ** Devendra.** 

He knew that it was his father’s voice that was calling him, 
and he remained silent. The voice spoke again.*' 

JOevendra 1 am very much .distressed at your conduct. Will 
you first tell me what Is that costume you are wearing." 

Pevendra with great difficulty uttered the word "English." 

"But yon are not an Englishman by birth, colour, or spirit,*' 

" Sir, it is convenient." 

" Do you find or think it convenient to proclaim yourself a half 
caste } That costume belies your bir^. 

" Sir, you are very severe,” stammered out Devendra. 

*' I foigive you many acts of youth, but I can’t forgive you 
that change of dress. Then I wa'nt to ask you what made you 
rob the poor men of their money to devote it tc a political 
purpose. 

"Sir, they said ft was a glorious cause.*' 

" A glorious fiddlestick for a nation that knows not how to 
devise means to prevent suicide among girl wives! Whom do you 
mean by the word ‘They ’—the speech makers ?*' 

"Yes Sir." 

" I leftl you a custodian of my money for the benefit of the 
belplcs% the orphans and the widows and for good and noble 
.•Umrfcsi thd is Chiaibe way‘(you discharge your trust ? Look here, 
with Ria s^ooo you could bai^ employed a- very large number of 
poor men in tilling i/)Oo bighas of lau^, you could have made 
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many fanrtlfw j^hW of ^RA % 

warn you to lay aal^ tlU^ Hvtf ^ food'tMKf^^ 

reverentiany lo the Temple .tlM> mtikRirtojO •o^yojuur 

sins, t will come ai^aiu.^ ^ ‘ 

“ Pray don't i am alcea^ chilled with 

Da the following morning* I>eveiidra spoke ha the (Mlb|ehf of 
his dream to his friends wh<i^|scribed it to wine and indighsllon. 
He too agreed with them;" but then there^j|ljMnained a lurking 
fear in his mind—^a fear bom of conscious guilt, that the spirit of 
bis father might hwe been really distressed at his disobedieoce 
and bad conduct. %ie laid aside his European costume and put oa 
his native drdss, but he could not reconcile within bipjsel* hbvi tba 
Image of Sri Hari in the Temple could be the Great God udiomt 
all nations worship. He did not go as usasl to hotels, but simply 
took bis drive on the maidan* in the evening his musical friends 
mustered strong as before, and wine glasses were circulated just as 
formerly, though he himself was a little cautious about taking tod 
touchy 

Then a few days passed. The Christmas holidays were fast 
approaching. His friends urged that X'mas Eve should be cele** 
brated in a regular style. Having gone so far in his imitation of 
English npianners, he could npt recede too suddenly. He assented 
to give them a treat, and sent orders to the Great Eastern to 
provide ftx>d according to the list prepared by his frlenda 

He liked European, dress, European customs, and yet he did 
not know bow a X'mas Eve was celebrated in realty Christian 
homes—how holy—how inndcent were the amusements. He and 
bis friends looked upon it as a merry-making holidf^t a holiday 
with wine, chops, curries, &c. 


It was the a4th of December. Complying with the re(|ttest of 
one of his most intimate friends, he gave his sanction> though 
somewhat unwillingly, to celebrate the X’mas Eve in the romantic 


and peaceful garden where fbe Temple of^^g forefathuta' waa 
situated. Great were the preparations made-n^lUgs and jgjai^bnda 
dbuoifated the garden gate, ^ 

evening bokes ftbdMhe Greai 
a holy place from th#|ani^of whkih’no^ 
datcn or sold* prohibited'found an access, * *<' 
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en|oying 

l<tlW Iw4 His 9\^* HIlQUiiMi pf 

^ ^ l^t«f «« Twoiifd kav^'t^e^ tfr go ta 

plai out ojf Cafcutta. This aa ^ttstaa(c<* o( moiat o^aga 
j||350(Jtaeal>u,’’ 

, V Yos iNtrtair^^ said another frien4*««fdowA with att superstition 
aod oi4 ideas, we have the courage ta meat t^re I 

^ ^ "If yovk could ir\ake tne believe that tb^Kuft o^ stoue which 
forefathers worshipped is nothing but a piece of would 

''H^nk you with all my heart, for the vision 1 ^w tba <ulbe« night 
has greatly terrified me, said Pevendra, > 


"Your doubts can easily be removed "said the young man who 
spoke first. "You see I hold In my hand a piece of ihutton, well 
if it be other than a stone, I will never be able to take it 
within the sacred limits of the Temple.*’ With these words he 
sallied forth in the darkness of night towards the *TempIe„ 
Pevendra and others stood in the veranda with alight to see how 
far he did actually go. 

b f 

l. It was past lO F.M. The n^ht was ^chilly and dark. The 
youi^ man heated with wine ran Cowards the Ternpte and as he 
came to its sacred precints, he suddenly uttered a screaui and fell 
flat on his face. 


Those who watched him from the veranda ran downstairs with 
"lights to see what was the matter. The poor young man was taken 
upstairs in an unconscious state. Ife lived only a few hou^ and 
died towards morning, without regaining his consciousinass to say 
what be saw and wl^ he felU * 

»> 

^ fl^l^den ebiUness came over the X*mas fete, tuan and women 
, Pevendra with the advice ol^ his eiders 

over Pfew leaf irpm the folioiyiug morbipg, ^ ' 

•«'' * ' 1 . ^ 

.^V;|Lmxuith bad ptiat-*<^ne night white Pevendra wi^ steeping 
4 Wing dreamt^ hj faw a fined cf df ^ 

in April* tn fiia room,“|hfin be saw the %ure of hiv 
approach him gently and benlljf^ over himp said "pjsveRdra 
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a piece of stone i& not ii\ itself the Great God whom we wor¬ 
shipped, we used to localise the ln6nlte by our devotion, as the 
Western nations localise Him in a TemjJc oi on, an Altar—where 
is the diflTcrence ?' In the West He is known by the nan^e “The 
Great I am’^ In the East, and in spirit land. He is known as tha 
“ Lov4 of ail-pHU souls tlhiS unhersoi* 

As you have a great taste for naathematics I wish you to study 
Astronomy to see the glories of the Infinite—l wish you. too to. 
jitudy Yoga to see the I nfinite, within your own self'* 

K. CHAKEAVARTI, 
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A SHORT STOR^. 

"That Old Leather Trunk Again i** 

It was when 1 was a guard on the N. W. P. Railway that t 
first saw 

• ‘ That Old Leather Trunk. 

Not that i was ativays ‘*on|y a Guard,’* rertertlber j for I wai 
a gentleman born, and am so still, and shall be so to the end^ aS 
naturally follows. 

My father was one of the “yoUnger sons’* in a noble family^ 
the time-honoured titles of which alone remained^ in empty 
mockery of pomps and splendour^ while concealing the bare fact 
of impoverished and heavily involved estates, 

Being blessed with a shrewd and observant nature, as Well as 
having suffered all the ( unmentionable ? ) miseries and annoy¬ 
ances of Beggarly Aristocracy,” he determined, on coming to 
years of discretion, to find out some means of recovering the 
substance, instead of resting content with the mere '.shadow, tn 
this practical (though some might consider a “sordid*’ and ‘‘mercer 
nary’*) view of things, he wisely concluded that high-sounding 
titles are worse than useless when unaccompanied by substantial 
appendages. 

Accordingly, while the son and heir tried to “ keep up 
appearances *' by his lordly airs and graces i and while the second 
son got into a crack cavalry regiment, my father, the third son, 
pocketed his pride, and with the small share of filthy lucre that 
fell to his lot. went and traded with the same. 

“ Going into trade, eh r Not quite the sort of thing for the son 
of an earl 1 ’ 

Thus spake some of his chUms and old acquaintances. 

“ No, certainly not,” replied ray father, “but needs must When 
the devil drives ;*'—and so, letting them talk as they liked, he set 
to work in right earnest. By patient toll, through almost Uisur<' 
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mountable-obstacles, he recovered, Httle by Httle, ail that had Vehli 
lost i and once more the ;|^roftd titles arete backed up* by lordly, 
and even priticely estates; and the noUe faintly coul(f h(dd Its 
ovvn again among the noblest peerage of the realixb^ 

After some years he took Viiflto htmaetf a wife, "^and unto hfm 
were born sons and daughters. ! was the ninth and last of this 
blooming family. My earliest recollections of my father picture him 
as tall, straight, energetic, with iron-grey hair and grey, piercing 
eyes. Me was the popular ideal of a thorough than of business. 
My mother t never knew ; for, soon after I came into this naughty 
World, she took leave of it, and of a mourning family* 

I might mention that In oUr family of nine children, there were 
only two sons, (my elder brother Reginald and myself) and scve^ 
daughters* 

As early as 1 can remember, while the eldest son and daughter 
were settled !n life,—*the latter by marriage, and the former in 
trade, as partner with my fatherwhile the next three were 
pursuing or completing their education at school,—'We four younger 
ones were scampering about at home, in great danger of growing 
into weeds, until the good father introduced amongst us— 

A Governess. 

Ah roe I Our sweet liberty was over 1 She governed Us In¬ 
deed 1 And she governed the governor too } for be (soon 
Way to her ruling power, and betowed his heart, his hand, andl 
his worldly goods on the worthy dame, in pure gratitude for her 
excellent services 

# s • * 

To make a long story short, it was the *'old story” again. We 
all know the se(|uel when a stepmother comes into a family. 
Though she had been sweet enough towards us when she was 
merely “the governess,” her tactics changed with the added author 
rity of “the mother,” ending in tyranny on her part and rebellion 
on ours. It Is not to be surprised, therefore, that the -eWest of 
** us four at home,”-—that is, my sister Blanche^ a pretty girl of 
sixteen eloped with a Trench adventurer whom she innocentl)r 
believed (by his account) to be a marquis with Unbounded wealth 1 
and that the ydungest, that is, myself, ran away* 

Thus it happened that, the lad of ten suromera now lattnehud 
out upon the. wintry sea of this world, something in the David ‘ 
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Copperfield style, and with even some of the sanie D. C. adven* 
turcs. '* 

That is how I became a guard on the railway, at the age of 
twcnty.five, having, in the meantime , visited the four (no, five ; 
Oceania included) quarters of the globe, as soldier, sailor, but 
not tinker, tailor or the rest of them preferring a roving, fighting 
sailing life to a sedentary one. 

1 could, perhaps, write a big volume-full of my various adven> 
tiirc.s ; but in this "Short Story" 1 will relate only the one which 
was the turning point of my life, when 1 came in contact with 

TJiat Old Leather Trunk. 

One morning, above the din of a Railway station, with the 
pulling, the hissing, the whistling, the bustling, the shouting,— 
rose the shrill screech of a woman’s voice. 

ff*// you put that trunk down ? No ; not there I Here, here, 
here ! It must and shall come into the compartment with me.” 

Can I help you, Madam ? What is that you want ?” 

‘*Oh, thank you, Guard, I want that trunk,” 

" Which trunk, Madam ?” 

"That one,-r-there, there !—Oh, see ! He will take it into the 
Brake Van.” 

‘‘ Perhaps it is booked for the Vati, Madam?" 

*• Yes, yes, it was ; but by a mistake. See! here is the receipt: 
—‘ 5 packages ; 3 in Van and 2 in Compartment'" 

" All right, Madam, I’ll see about it.” 

And then there was peace, and the little old lady, (who, some¬ 
how, reminded me of my childhood, though 1 don’t know why) 
sat down in triumph, and was whirled along fer himdreds of miles, 
with her precious trunk, and I saw no more cf her for that journey. 

Two years passed. I was on another line. Time, midnight. 

A junction:—changing trains, huirying, skurrying, and all the 
weILknown accompaniments. 

Something long and narrow, like a coffin, lUshed past me, the 
bearer of it being as dark as the night itself and therefore not 
distinguisffable. Nonot a coffin, but a leather trunk. 

It could not be the same 1 So many leather trunks in the 
Vorld, you know, 

" Where, oh, where is that trunk ?” 

Surely I had heard that querulou? voice before! And seen 

4 
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that lady too!—Thought I as a daring lamp suddenly 'brought her 
to'view. ^ 

Yes;—there she \va.% running after her leather trurik agatnl 
] looked at hei-, and recognised her. Running to her assistance^ 
she also recognised me. As on the former occasion, I succeeded 
in restoring that same trunk to her, placing it with her in the 
ladies’ compartment; and she was just expressing her voU>bl« 
thanks when— 

CrashI—What is it? Alas! alasi—a Railway accident;— 
women screaming;—children bawling;—men rusliing to the res¬ 
cue ;—all so well, too well known, alas 1 

“O God! O God! lam dying!—Not yet!—no; not yeti—I 
must go to him,—I find him 1 —oh, come to me, some one, 

and help a poor dying woman, for God’s sake! 

“What is it Madam? Oh, 1 seel You are badly, terribly hurt* 

“I want you—to open—that trunk." 

“Never mind the trunk, Madam, wc must attend to you.” 

“No! no!—open that trunk 1 —I must show you—before— 

I die." 

No help for it;—I opened the trunk. 

“ Take out that little black box.” 

“ Yes, Madam.” 

“ It is locked, but the key—oh, is the key? Whei'e is 

my hand ?" 

Her poor right arm was almost cut off and hung by a tendon. 
She was bathed in blood. 

“ Here it is, on this ribbon round my neck, Quick 1—open the 
bok—find—sealed packet—It is “ 77 « IFr//”—Find him,//ml—. 
and restore—O Harold 1 —O G^od!—forgive ;—I searched for him— . 
1 have done—my best.—O Go^, forgive 1—restore—let me make— 
som e—reparat ion 1" 

Then—all was over;—she was one of the seven killed. 

After the funerals, and other’circumstances following a Rail¬ 
way Accident, (of too common oceurrence,) came the sorting of 
the property of the deceased. » 

That leather trunk was brought forward. Irtit was fourtd that 
small black bo^, with the little key attached. In that box wsfii^ ' 
found a Will,—or rather, a copy of T/te Will, which was safe 
enough, in legal hands, in London. 
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By that Will it founc! t^that t!h< lordly titles, estates, and 
encrmoj^ revenues of tito jjSarl of eonsistiftg of three castles, 
some Mills, a Hin^ ostivo, the beautlAif S^hOr^Ottse of W., &c,, 
9 ih. and^last *oC all, No.^ /, S Street, Piccadilly* (the bouse where 
b a-as-born, and^had run away fi*oin);-^tt was (bund that all, all, 
were bequeathed to 

^ *• Harold, youngest son* of the Hon. Archibald Hareourt, 

Merchant and Proprietor of the Firm of Harcouit and Harcourt; 
•—the said Hon Aichibold Harcourt being the third son of the 
Right l^n. the Earl of R— 

That heir—Hatold Harcourt—was myself !—Imagine tOry 
feelings r * 

The Will was duly proved; the heir identified ; and T, the ex- 
Guard on the Q. P. D. Railway, became ere long, and still am-^ 
the Elarl of R—. 

Dame Fortune is said to be blind,-wlispensing her gifts ' In a 
most indiscriminating mannerbut there is a Providence that 
over-rulesthere is such a thing as Reward or Retribution, even 
in this world, sometimes. 

My father’s eldest brother, the fashionable dandy, had blown 
out his brains aftei severe losses at the gaming tables. His next 
brother, Hotspur, the gallant Hussar, had died, crowned with 
Inurels, in fighting for his country. But dotlt sons were unmarried, 
and therefore, heirless. So—my father, the third son, became the 
heir, that is to say, the Earl. His “mercenary views” were re¬ 
warded, after all, for he liked to reap what he had sown. 

My elder brother Reginald, the partner in my father’s business, 
had died, unmarried, while my father was alive. So—on the 
death of my father, his second wife, the ex-governess, being left a 
childless widow, and seeing that the heir was the youngest and 
long-lost child of her lamented husband,—had joined personally 
in the search made for me, until Providence rewarded her efibrts, 
though,—alas!—^at the cost of her life, and unknown to herself.— 

Little did I dream, when first I saw it, w/tat was contained in 
“ That did Leather Trunk 1 ” 
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THE STORY OF THE SINHALESE PEOPLE. 

VI. 

[Authorities : Mahawansa^ Dipawansa^ Rajavaliva, Ambattha Sutta^ Kuhrer’s 
Monograph on Buddha's Birth-place^ Rhys Davids’s Buddhism!\ 

Far back in the mists of time, a tribe of Aryan warriors 
i^Kshattriya'jatt) called the Sakyas, ‘the mighty one.®,’ had pitched 
their settlement high upon the spurs of the Himalayas. They 
had pushed their limits beyond the confines of Aryan civilization, 
and had planted their homesteads in the inaccessible fastnesses of 
the mountain.*!, where they had their royal city of Kapilavastu by 
the banks of the river Rohani (Jamnar Nadi). Cut off from 
kinsfolk their isolation developed among them a practice of endo* 
gamy, which in later ages appears to have alienated the other 
Kshatriya clans from them. Intermarriage among close relations 
probably prevented the North Indian Rajputs, except the cognate 
tribe of the KoIiyan.s, from forming alliances with them, although 
the Sakyas asserted that the purity of their race would not 
suffer them to seek wives beyond their kinsfolk. Excavations have 
recently discovered the site of their wild eyrie up in the Nepal 
Terai, hard by the village of Paderias, where two mutilated stone 
pillars were brought to light, inscribed with Magadhi characters of 
the third century B.C. Early legends of the tribe tell of the 
beginnings of the race, and their peculiar marriage customs. 
Arista, the last monarch of the Okaka dynasty, and a lineal 
descendant of the first king Mahasaminata, *the great elec*,’ the 
offspring of the Sun-god, was persuaded by his low-born queen to 
whom the sovereign had promised a boon, to make over the king¬ 
dom to her own child, setting aside the claims of his elder sons 
against all ideas of justice an<^. ancient customs. While the fear of 
the consequences of a violated oath constrained the monarch to 
abide by his promise to the letter,a sense of justice towards his elder 
sons prompted him to ask them to leave the city with anything 
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they chose, provided they left behind them bis state sword, royal 
canopy, his crown, golden shoes, and fan. (chpwry), the symbols, 
of the sovereign power, which he had bequeathed to his youngest 
son. The four princes left the city taking along with them 
the royal treasure, and followed by a large host of citizens. 
Their five sisters preferred to share their brothers’, fortunes^rather 
than be left behind. A long march brought them to the wilderness 
on the South-east of Benares, According to the legend, the princes, 
disdaining to capture another’s city, roamed about the wide forest 
in search of a site for a settlement. In the silence of the thick 
woods, they discovered the Sage Kaptia meditating at the foot of 
a tree on the border^ of a shining lake. Roused from his meditation 
by the intrusion on his solitude, Kapila asked, "Princes, what seek 
ye in this wilderness?” On being informed of their purpose, 
he said, “ Princes, if you wish to build a city, take the site of my 
hermitage (J>arnasala), As hares come to this spot followed by 
foxes in hot pursuit, they suddenly tnrn back on their pursuers 
and give chase to them: when rats and frogs reach this spot 
chased by cobras, they wheel round and in turn give chase to the" 
the latter: and when the tiger drives to my hermitage-gronnd the 
deer before him, the quarry leaves ’;he spot close on, the heels of 
the tiger. Whoever dwells in this'spot will be favoured by the 
gods and Brahmans. Hence take this pamasala-gvowud of mine; 
even if an army of an imperial lord should march hither, it will 
be vanquished (on this charmed ground). I urge you to take this 
ground and rear a city; the only boon 1 pray for is 
that ye call the city Kapilavastu-pura, after my name.” Here 
the trees were felled, the ground was levelled and the royal 
city of Kapilavastu reared under the shadow of the 
Himalayas, on the banks of the Rohani. Researches have, however, 
shewn that the name of Kapilavastu signifies, "the tawny coloured 
town,” from the colour of the soil on the banks of • the Rohani or 
“the red river,” Their isolation in the woods, as has been previously 
stated, compelled the Sakyas to adopt a practice of endogamy 
which though considerably modified in later times, still prevailed 
among them. The four brothers having married each his step¬ 
sister, set their eldest sister over their different households, 
and regarded her in the light of a mother. The afflictiun of this 
princess, soon after, with leprosy led to her isolation in the 
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woods. Accordkig^ to a romantic legfshe i«af reseated, Afpro tha 
cave where she was coiifioed,. Raf]B«i|.lo0d.Qf< ^eoares^ who 
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left his kiiHidom stricken* with the same malady and ha^ wandered 
abou>t in the foresti uotU he was cured by a remedy that he 
discovered in tlio h<^ow of a Kolom tree hard by, on the branches 
of whjeh lie dwelt He cured the Sakya psincesa witl]r the same 
remedy, won her love and in course of time had by her thirty* 
two prince*?. An arclier met tlif-old king^ and his stalwart sons 
as he was hunting in the woods-and when he told the story in the 
City, the ruler of Benares went forth with an army to persuade 
his father to return^ but since he was not able to prevail upon 
him to leave the woodland,, he brought men from the cky, hewed 
down the trees, cut down the Kolom tree, uprooted its 
stump and built a city called Koliya because it was founded on the 
spot where the Kolom tree stood. Thus rose,, according to the tradi> 
tion of the Sakyas, whose enmity had perhaps tinged the narrative 
of their foes* origin, the kindred tribe of the Koliyans with whom 
the Sakyas intermarried and with whom they were ceaselessly 
at war. The record runs that when the princes, born in the woods 
to the Sakya princess, proposed marriage to their cousins, the 
princesses of Kapilavastu, the ofier was rejected with* scorn by 
their sires. “They would not disgrace their family,** sneered the 
Sakya chiefs, “ by an alliance with brats borni on a Kolom tree.’* 
But at a water-festival,celebrated on the banks of a river,.'probably 
the Rohini,' the princesses were seized and carried by the 
Kolyan princes. When the matter was reported to- the Sakya 
princes, they laughed away their chagrin by declaring, “Our 
nephews are clever, they have carried away their own cousins.” 
Whatever degree of truth there may be in these old legends, they 
give us a picture of the primitive customs and the social condition 
of these hardy mountaineers, whose enterjuriskig habits led them 
over trackless woods to pitch their settlements on mountain 
heights hitherto unexplored, and whose racial pride prevented them 
from .giving their daughters in marriage w^th th<;»e of ant inferior 
origin till they were captured in a foray. “ The pride and haughti* 
ness of the Skkyas were proverbial and the Byahman pilgrims 
who occasionally visited their capital, told many a bitter tale 
of their scornful behaviour towards them. The assumption that the 
Sakyas were the real forest and hill Rajputs mey explajn a^sy 
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a$ stated le the A^t^uAasut^t ta^yhe^a^h^d, Forther, thehr 
Isolation In the* forests <hay hhve led, jaa the*^c#e<l books aHege, 
,to the introduction of the custom of endogamy, so repugnant 
to all Rajputs, and to alt the higher castes In India." They sub¬ 
sisted chieily on the produce ef their ISelds. Having been exposed 
to the frequent raids of the fierce Mongolian tribes down the moun¬ 
tain-side on) thdr northern frontiers, they realised at last tlmt for 
self-preseivation and the protection of their docks they must gain 
profiSieticy in arms: and the btavery of their princes fostered 
their skill in ihe use of weapons arid in manly exercises. On 
days of ’festival, in tourneys presided over by fhelr chief¬ 
tains, the Sakya nobles showed their skill in bending unyielding 
bows, hurling the Javelin through iron-bound targets, and shooting 
the arrow through slender wands, under the glance of the Sakya 
maidens, who watched the sport from the stands, while the whole 
clan gathered round. In lists, too, were often decided the claims 
of rival suitors to tiie hands of Sakya piincesses. About 
the sixth century B C. the independence of the tribe was 
threatened. To the east their territory was separated by 
the Rohani river (Jamnar Nadi) from that of the Kolyas with 
whom they were ceaselessly at strife; beyond them lay the 
Lichchavi clans and the lising kingdom of Magadha. To the west 
theii sway extended alnios>t as far as the Aciravati, the modern 
Rapti, their neighbours being the powetful Kosaias of Srav&sti; on 
the north thair teriitoiies extended over the fertile and wcH-wooded 
slopes of the present the so-called Nepalese sub-Himalayas, while 
above titem frowned the bnowy mountains down whose sides used 
to pour the rude hill-tribes of Mongolia who dwelt ^ the other 
side of the frontier. The rivalry among the neighbours for supre¬ 
macy made the Sakyas anxious for their independence, although 
their own hand w^k strong enough to protect them against tlie 
incursions of roving bands from the hills, and to sustain them 
hi their quarrels with the neighbouring clans of the same standing 
at themselves. In the opening years of the sixth century before 
Christ* the ruling race among the Sakyas was the Gautama family, 
which claimed descent from the Vedic Sage Gautama. About Ihis 
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period tiie old Sakya king Sinhahanu died, leaving fiye son.? 
Suddhodana, Dhotodana, Sukkodana, Ghattitpdooa, and Amitodana,, 
the eldest of whom ascended the throne. Suddhodana had been ■ 
Wfiited by marriage to two daughters of the chief of the Kolyas, 
a privilege which h^ woo in ^ar, for polygamy. was unknown 
atnbng the S ikyas, The absence ol an heir to succeed him and to 
continue the sacred rites of the family deeply affected the monarch. 
When the Queen Maha Maya was nearly forty-five year.s, .she 
gave promise of an heir. As she was going, according to the pre¬ 
vailing custom, for her first confinement, to her ^ar^nts’ home, she 
prematurely gave birth to a son in the pleasant park ofAQumbini 
which lay midway between the two cities (b.C. 623). The^pot 
is still marked by the memorial piliar set up by the Great Asoka, , 
which has been recently excavated, containing the chronicle of 
his birth: ” Here Buddha, Sakyamuni was born.” The mother 
and the babe wer^ carried back to Kapilavastu, where Queen 
Maya died seven days after, leaving the infant to the care of her 
sister Prajapati, the younger queen. The birth of prince 
Siddhartha, as he was styled, had far reaching effects on the reli¬ 
gious systems of his' day, and it is his connection with the tribe 
that made after geneartions take an interest in the history of the 
Sakyas, Tenderly nurtured by his aunt, the child developed into a 
delicate boy of singular beauty whose delight was to muse alone 
in the woods, while the other lads were at play or practised with 
their weapons. From his earliest years he shewed an aversion to 
arms. When he reached manhood his only exploit was the 
bending of the bow at the tourney, which won him 
his bride Bhaddra-Kachohana or Yasodhara, the daughter of the 
king of Koltya and Siddhartha’s cousin. The achievement 
raised the hopes of the Sakya warriors who had watched with 
distrust the . inactive youth of their young chief, but‘soon after 
the event Prince Siddhartha relapsed into his former habits. 
Since their migration, something of the duxtiry of the plains 
had crept into their society. Suddhodana provided his son with 
three separate pleasure’^palaces, adapted to the changing seasons 
and filled them with every species of luxury and pleasure that 
would ravish his senses .and withdraw his mind from thoughts of ;, 
retirement from the world, as the Brahmin seers presaged at prince, • 
Siddhartlia’s birth that he would be an ascetic, to the 
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to wtest natdf(^ \hb’ secret of real l[\ap|tlnc$8. Fearld'^'^kst' 
his newborn sdft' sbdtild be another tie.lo bind him to tbe worid* 
withotil allowing himself to say a word of farewell to 'his wife, 
whom h^beheld through the half-open door, as she slumbered 
with her sleeping babe by her side, he broke away fronip the apWc* 
ment, leapt onto his charger and rode away by nlght^^ Tim 
Sakyas heard no more of their prince till years afterwardi^, as 
Buddha, ‘the ehtightened,' he preached to his countrymen tfm r^evit 
gospel of peace. As his sire had wished to see him ere he died, 
Gautama Buddha, as he was called, came and was visited by bis 
father and uncles in the grove outside the city where^ according 
to the legends, the Sage abided with his monks. But the ascetic 
guise and the humble condition of the poor preacher so offended the 
haughty nobles that they left him without even supplying him with 
daily meals, the common courtesy shewb to all mendicants. The next 
day when he heard that his son with alms-bowl in hand was begging 
in the streets of his capital, the old king hurried to the spot, 

“ My master I" he exclaimed, “do you put us to shame ? Why do 
you go begging for your food ? Think you, it is impossible to 
provide food for so many mendicants f’ *'Oh Maharaja I” was the 
reply, '‘this is the custom of our sect'’ “But we are descended 
jlfom an illustrious race of warriors, and not one of them has ever 
begged his bread” broke forth the indigrant^ monarch. “You and 
your family,” Gautama calmly replied, “may claim descent from ‘ 
the prophets (Buddhas) of old, and they have always lived on 
alms,*’'* This wtfis the spirit which inspired the new teacher and 
gave that tone to his teaching from which the Bukya pHde revolt* 
ed. Tbo» although the society granted certain concessions to them, 
anCl latterly seversd distinguished Sakya ahd Kohyan ladies joined 
their ratikt> the fhajority were not ktndly^sposed toihe new sect. 
And 'wbe 4 Buddha lay dying (B.C, in the. grove of Sal- 
treda butsljd® the* walls of KUsenagara about eighty miles from , 
Kapiladastu, he bade Ananda, his favoutite disciple,teU the Malta ' 1 ; 
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warriors in the city to perform his funeral ceremofty on a scale bO 
fitting thtit of a Chakkravartt, an imperial sovereign. Thia waa 
thought perhaps the best means of t>finging home to the proud 
Rajput clans that he claimed the highest dignity to which a Ksha^ 
triya could aspire^ imperiat'lardship over the Indian kingdoms, 
and that in death as in life he was the noblest of the princes who 
claimed descent from the sun. For seven days the Malta warriors 
performed the rites and with drawn pikes watched the expiring pyre 
till the body was consumed. When the tidings of Buddha's death 
drew to the spot the different Rajput clans including the Sakyas, 
for the remains of the sage, civil strife seemed imminent, which 
was avoided by the Brahmin Drona who undertook to divide 
the relics among the contending tribes. The scene at Buddha's 
death gives a vivid picture of the state of society of the period 
and how eager the Rajput clans were to fly to arms even on the 
most solemn occasions. A few yeais before Buddha's death, the 
Salaya clan^—the Paliworks Ull us—was nearly exterminated by 
the deceit of Mahanaman, Suddhodana's successor to the throne 
of Kaptlavastu, who affianced his natural daughter Vasabhak- 
khattrrya to Prasenajit, sovepign of Kosala (Qudh) as the issue of 
his lawful queen. When the fraud was discovered, Prince Vidu* 
dabha, the offspring of the marriage, meditated revenge on the 
Sakayas for the insult offered I to his house. In conspiracy with 
the chief commander, he drove away his father from the throne of 
Sravasti, set the crown of Kosala on his own head, and prepared 
to invade Kapilavastu. As Vidudabha was marching—the 
chronicles relate—he gave up his hostile purpose through 
compassion for Buddha whom he saw on his way seated under a 
withered Saka tree. The tree offered him no shade, and Gautama 
on being asked, told the monarch *' that the thought of the danger 
of his relatives and kinsmen made it shady,” and Vidudabha with¬ 
drew his forces to Sravasti, and the attack was stayed for the time. 
When he next attacked the city, Buddha was not by to intercede 
for his city. The campaign opened most disastrously for the 
Sakyas who were being daily mown down, until the whole race 
was threatened with uttef^ extermination. Sakya Pandu, son of 
Prince Amitodana, finding that the tribe was being decimated, 
withdrew with his own men in disguise across the Ganges and 
founded a kingdom, whence his adventurous sons followed, over-sea, 
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ifl^ th«.wak« o( th<|r 92U<^%I die .,|nr!4e .of Fandu- 
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reared the city ioC 0|gedtedi#a In the dfatlict of,.Eattica|ea"l 
thence hit 90CI DfghenilA!^ white ^^outh^ been drai^n, by the 

Isme of the prfnce8e*Offltiifu|a*ditta to the coi^rt of Upaiiesa where 
be became master of the palace and ultijpitely married the king’s 
daughter, and a generation after, the power of his family rose to 
the b^heat pitch when his son Fandukabhaya woo the Sinhalese 
realm at the battle of Kagaraka. Such is the chronicle of the race 
whence sprang the dynasty which wrested the Sinhalese crown 
from the line of Wijaya. Under their new rulers the 
Aryan colonists developed into a single nation. A century 
hence, the conversion of the Sinhalese to Buddhism tied 
them still closer together by the bond of a common faith in 
addition to those of a common speech and a common origin. 
The foresight and the political genius of the Sakya princes led the 
Sinhalese,, in the very dawn of their national life, to build up a 
civilization, the memorials of which still attest the high 
scientific skill they attained to in architecture and practical 
engineering, while the spirit of the teaching of the Sakya sage 
so moulded the national character of the people that it found 
■expression In the erection of satately temples and shrines i^dagobas) 
ofr colossal magnitude, and in th^i maintenance of numerous 
monastic bouses as well as in the care shewn for the protection of 
animals for whom hospitals were endowed. Under the Sakyas the 
Sinhalese reached their highest pitch of national greatness, they 
reigned over the island in unbroken succession for a greater period 
.than any succeeding dynasty, and when they passed away, the 
posterity looked back upon their time as a golden age, and 
called their race, ** the race of the great,” Mabawansa, 

EDWARD W. PERERA. 
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RAMKRtSBNA MlSSWIt. 

About seventy years ago Earn Krishna Paramahansa^ of almost 
universal celebrity, was born in J'uly 18Bd at an out-of-the-way village 
in Burdwan, 32 aules South of the Town and 10 miles Blast of the 
Jahanabad Subdivision. In fais 12&h year he came to Calcutta, 
euteied the Toh of his brother at Jihamapooker to learn Sanskrit 
as was the custom with all Brahmin boys. But Bam Coomer, his 
brother, having been soon after employed as the resident piieet of the 
newly-erected Temple at Dakhinessur, Qodadhur (for such was the 
name of the future saint) went with him there. After the removal, 
he left study in disgust, but began to take a good deal of delight in 
assisting in the worship of the goddess Kali of the Temple. On the 
death of Ram Ooomer, Qodadbnr was appointed to the post of the 
resident priest in his place m 1852, and peiformed his duties to the 
entire satisfaction of the famous Rashmony to whom the Tacoorbatt^ 
belonged. His devotion for Kali was deep and sincere. He par- 
formed the woika entiusted to%iin not as a mere mercenary servatfl 
of the temple, but as a devotee. He took the name of Kali at all 
houis, and he wholly gave himself up to the worship of the motfaet 
of the Universe-^-Biahmomoyi. Hencefoith Qoddie was called Ohotta 
Bhatt(usheya by his master and the establishment. During this 
period JBabu Mothur Biswas, the managing son-in-law q( the 
proprietress, took a fancy to the young priest, and in time 
their friendship grew up iutd a strong attachment for each 
other. About 18S5 Qodadhur gave up the chaplainship of the 
temple and devoted himself exelnsively to the religious ,d|soipUnQ 
XSo(dhana) prescribed by the religions of Asia, in which 
Baba helped him with his purse. About 1859 he came opi ks Ram 
Krisbna Paramhansa, which. Ittlc his tutor Tafe,Eari gMly gkve 
him; but be regained the temple on pension until the 
malady coidpelled him to come tS’Oalcutta for medioal treatiueo|« 
through the importunity of his disciples. From that tispu tiU -hif 
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pur«u4^oii% ^ia leQfcbrea vt9^ impraMive and bvUj^dbi nrhSob fae^ 
geoetftUy illuslra^ bjr vety commob moidonlt of mtote^ The 
famoos refoemef K» 0. 8ea beard bia leefcurea ofteot and fomeda 
taating friendoiiip with the Saint. In Satxiay Hiitoia he also used to 
pablieli aotnO of his leotnres in a comptebeo^ve manner. learnt 
the sweet motherhood of Divinity from the Saina He afterwards 
proclaimed to the world his New Dispensation in October the 

doctrine being the unification of the views of the ptinci]!^ lefjgious 
of the world. Tbd Beverend Paramhansa of Dakehinewnr also 
preached that the devotee who approached his maker i|pd Z^ord 
in sinceiity and earnestness through any piooess prescribed by 
recognised religions, was welcome and acceptable io his Qod. Xn 
fact his cult was the same as is indicated by the linra of the Qeefa, 
“Howsoever men supplicate Me, even so do 1 serve them. 
From every side, O Partha. men tread the path unto me.” 
The saint bad universal love and toleration for all sects and bad 


no partiality for any faith, though he himself improved by Sakti 
worship. He also acknowledged the great efficacy of the remtal of 
the name of Hurry or of a ma4’s Istha (Qod) at all hours. He 
had many admirers and di&cip|e 8 ; but only a few really 
*'‘imitated him. Of the latter cltss, the Great Yivekananda of 
American fame was at the head. The hero of the Parliament of 


Religions at Ohioago, was born in January 1863 in the city of 
Calcutta. He was educated in the city and in 1884 he obtained 
his degree from the Calcutta University. He was a bold and truth¬ 
ful boy, and entered the Brahmo Somaj even when h student. His 
devotional songs attracted the heads of the CommunitJ^ and be 
gradually became a prominent figure there. He was loved by the 
Somaj ^as an earnest * devotee who acted up to his oonvictions. In 
1882 when he was an undergraduate m the G. A. Collie, he went 
to Dakshinessur to meet his future 0ufu, of whom he heard much 
from hia relation Bam Dutt and other Mends* His versatile 
inteUigenooi ‘extraordinary memory and puiity of 4 heait together 
with bis strong attachment to Qod and^t Truth attracted the speoial 
Vttendoh of the saint at tbt||^ry first meeting. Buf the young man 
> Witt a phritamc Brahmo with a supemtitious hatred for ceremonies 
and zitaals, of Che Hindu, the Mahomedan or the Cffiiistiam He 
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had at the time little toleration and was too much outspok^ la i>ls 
natuie. But be became attached to the Paramhansa on account of 

w 

his cbiidlike simplicity and his sublime thoughts'^ and ideas^ 
and bis pure and unsullied private life. His bitter hatred, however^ 
iqp idoUtiy sometimes prompted him to criticise bis future 
master in strong terms* He oven went the length of regarding 
the trances of the Saint as a cataleptic disease. But nevertheless 
the Paramhansa saw the heart of the boy and was pleased 
with bis truthfulness and devotion towards God. He saw 
at once the inborn genius of the young disciple and predicted the 
future greatness of the man. The devotional Songs sung by Jthe 
young boy often induced trances of the Saint. His absence 
for a week would make the Guru so much anxious that he woutd 
come to Calcutta to find his N'ctvu halo and hearty. This new 
disciple and future apostle was at last formally initiated in 1885,. 
when he was directed to lead the life of a religious mendicant and 
devote himself to meditation. In the course of a year or so young 
Yivekanunda gave up bis connection with his family for the 
cultivation of aadhana. He sacrificed all worldly desires to the altar 
of his thirst after Tiuth. Paramhansa taught him all aadhana 
of the Sastraa during his illness at Cussipore where the 
young disciple practised Dhana and yoga day and night under the 
direct guidance of the Tutor. In a year he got an insight into yoga. 
lu a trance he could enjoy the heavenly beatitude in the material 
body. Here the Saint also gave him lectures on Vedanta ; and 
the youug man came out a Vedantic with perfect toleration for 
mktU About this period of his life the Guru hinted that Viveka- 
nunda shall complete his cult and preach to the public as bis 
apostle. " 

After the death of Ramkrishoa in August 1886, a few of his dis* 
ciples headed by the Swami founded a math at Cossipore where they 
sot up the Photo and relics of their master as objects of adoration and 
worship. In this math they prosecuted their «^tudy of Sanskrit, arid 
also practised aadhaiuf accoidiug to their respective tastes. In. 
the 2nd year some of them went out on pilgrimfige and the 
Swami was one of the lot. The fatter visited almost all the shrines 
of Northern Hldia and returned to^^jlhe Math which was then, 
removed to Burranagore, very much improved in learning N^nd 
sndhana* Again early in 1800 ho left the Math and travelled all o^t 
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Inclift making friends wUh chiefs end |)rinees that W|»re attracted by 
his sujj&erhuman genius* In 1393 Vij^eksnun^a was pursuaded by his 
friends, admirers and disciples to start for America to represent 
Hinduism in,the Religion of Parliament at Chicago* He went 
tbeie, and his single speech on the platform together with hia awful 
personality made him the hero <»f the place i and gradually the 
United States appreciated and followed him as the greatest thinker of 
the time. Encouraged by the people the young Vivekanundn went 
on leotaring in various parts of the couutry. He explained Vedanta 
philosophy and Hinduism in America for the first time. He also 
initiated many American ladies and gentlemen into Vcdantaiam, 
From America he proceeded to England where he also made a stiong 
impression on the minds of the people by his lectures. The late 
lamented Mr. Goodwin and Sister Niveditta were taken to the flock 
from England, Vedanta lecture-rooms weie opened both in America 
and England; and necessarily he was compelled to import from India 
two of his spiritual brothers to help him in the mission. But he 
was soon called back from England to America to introduce his 
brother Abod'niunda and Saradanunda there. The new method of 
Vedanta teachings, wholly based upon Hinduism and thoroughly 
mellowed down by toleiation foi other cults and religions, became 
very popular. His intelligent, answers to the abstruse ques¬ 
tions put to turn, in the diflcrent conferences, elicited great 
admiration. His Icctuios on Vedanta and yopa weie not mere 
dry philosophy, but were very peispicuous, and interesting. 
His Vedantaisra did not cast away dualism or polytheism, but tb 
included all the leligions of the world. Thus he followed bis oxaster 
in the essence ; but differed widely from Rajah Ramraohun Roy. 
Rim Krishna Pramhansa generally preached dualism and vakfi, 
for with other Hindu sages he thought that Vedantic lore was not 
for promiscuous distribution. Ho said that the number of those 
who leally understood it being very few, it should be taught most 
discreetly and carefully so that the doctrine may not be misconceived 
by the learner. Bub with his extraordinary genius Vivekaniinda 
found his way to preach |t to the public with so much credit 
that armed with it, he conquered the West in no time* Even France 
heard him humbly when he spoke there at thp time of the great 
exhibition. The scientiflclhind of the west could readily appreciate 
the doctrine that " the material and the efficient causes of the universe 
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were identically tbe anine*" Tire form pt lire |>reaci|tln^ of 

the'' SwamI charmed his andieooe. Sariy 13^ he cams ^apk to ^ 
India to celebrate the antiiveitsary < 9 ^ hie Gura at tlie Dakhlnessur 
Tacoorbatty. In Apnhthis year he Ibended the Eam Kiiebaa Ilia- 
sion in Calcutta, fn eo-operatioa with his bfrethern and friends 3 . 
and founded locta^rooms at Boseparrah and other pfaces of the 
town. Its present centre is the Be!ln;r Math which had been erected 
the neat year. He passed the iatter part of his existence here, 
and on the 4th of ^uly 1902, this gieat Heformer breathed his last 
as a true Yogi. He did his woik the whole day and at about 9 P M, 
went, as it were, home to test without any ^ physical ailment or 
agony. Thus past away a gieat man i * 

He was not only a yoyt and theologist, but also a linguist and a 
musician. His memory was highly retentive, and bis concentration 
was deep:—no sooner had he gone tlaough the whole of a treatise 
thxB he was master of the author. His thoughts were sublime and 
piactical. He reached the position where Jnana and bkakH has 
no dtiftiieuce in substance. His treatises on the subjects show his 
true character and personality. His liberality and toleration was 
of an high order. He bowed down to Kali in the same meek and 
humble spirit as he did to the Impersonal Divinity. He was a man 
of extraoidinary powers, and was very much loved by his couutr) itlSu. 
He lived and died a saint. He was full of love, and hia chanty 
knew no bounds. Hia chief doctiines were—laith m V&l(*nta and 
the woiking out of (puiiBcation of soul) by action, t>., 

benevoieut deeds. Since his return to India in lb97 he with his 
comtades of the Math localised the mission at Bellur, established * 
clubs and lecture>rooms m Calcutta, Allaliabad and other places, 
an orphanage at Murshidabad, Bfaths and Journals at Madias 
and Mayabutty neai Almurah, relief establish meats for the sick and 
poor ac Beuares, Hurdwar aud Kaukbal and other places, temporary 
poor bouses during famines and plague all over ludn^ a religious 
associatiou at Ceylou—regular l«cture*ioutBS aud schools in America 
and JSugland. He inculcated that none can have ohUttundhto 
without good works. He wiote ^'our life is short, the vanities of 
the world are transient, aud he iilone lives who lives tot the good 
of others.*'' He denounced the passivity consequent on the expec* 
tation ot^ divine gtace which come only to a few. “ If Hinduism 
today counts among its votaries many European and American 
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Ifulies and gentlcaieD, ... the lafe t.imented S^'ami must alone ' 
have the credit for the h^'ppy and much desired consummation.*’ 
He was in short an original thinker, a r&ligious prodigy f He thought* 
that Buddhism wa? only a manifestation of Hindu revelation. He, 
advocated travels, pilgrimages and e’Vcn sea-voyages. He Was no 
supporter of oiste or any thing which separate men. lie was empha¬ 
tically a cosmopolitan in thought and .action. His estimate of his 
Guru, “the real makaima" of MAxinullof was—“Time was necessary 
for one to be born as the ernboditnent of head and heart, time was 
ripe for one to be born who’in one body would have the.brilliant in 
tolleotof Sankar, the wojidorful expansion, infinite heart of Ctiaitanya, 
one who would see in every sect the same Spirit working, the same 
God—as well as see God in every bciiig * » * , • whose 

brilliant ihtellect would conceive such noble thoughts as would 
iiarmoni.se all the conflicting sects not only in India hut outside 
India, and bring marvellous harmony of the universal religion of 
heart and head info existence.” But what did he sa}' for himself?— 
“If I have told one word of Truth, it was of his and his alone 
{Paramhanm's) and if T ha*ve told you many things which w'ore 
not true, correct or beneficial to the human race, it was all mine 
and on me is the responsibility.” By the death of Vivekanamla no 
doubt the country lia.s lo.^t a jewel of a man ; but tve hope that “ his 
system of religions philosophy will not disappear with hi.s deatli.’' 
Rome f)f his brethren and di.sciples are competent to carry on the 
works began hv the late Sw-ami, 


A. K. GMOSE. 
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GOOD NIGHT. 

The waking cock, that early crows 
To wear the night away, » 

Puts in my mind t)ie trump that blows 
Ikforc the latter day. 

And as I rise up lustily, 

When sluggish sleep ts past, 

So hope I to rise joyfully 
To judgment at the last. 

Thus will 1 wake, thus wilt 1 sleep, 
Thus will ! hope to rise, 

Thus will I neither’^wail nor weep, 

But sing in godly wise. 

My bones shall in j^is bed remain, 

My soul in God shall trust, 

By whom I hope to rise again 
From death and earthly dust. 


GEORGE GASCOIGNE. 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 

^ • ART. 

The Jour de Vernissage at the Paris “Salon” or Picture'’ ShoiYi 
was this year favoured with splendid weather^—hence it was 
as successful as it was gay. From ten o’clock in the morning of 
the 30th April, a veritable crowd assembled in the various Saiies, 
or rooms, of the Exhibition, not so much to admire the many 
beautiful canvasses, as to indulge in what is called papotages. 
The artists of course mustered strong and submitted to the good* 
natured criticism of a friendly ciowd. The intelligent hanging 
of the pictures in two rows, was very much appreciated by 
the visitors. The garden devoted to sculpture is as well furnished 
as usuaK The Managing Committee have made several improve¬ 
ments on the present occasion, as regards the distribution of light 
which were sadly needed for marble, bronzes, &c. An immense 
awning in cream and pale blue was erected this year over 
the vast garden, and proved very welcome. President Loubet 
and his lady were received on the day preceding the formal open¬ 
ing of the Show, by the leading representative of French Art, 
to wit M. Bouguereau, and the directors of the different sections. 
A very beautiful bouquet was presented to Madame Loubet, in 
the name of the Exhibitors, as well as two copies of the 
catalogue for the use of the President, and herself. Escorted by 

Bouguereau, and other celebrities, they visited the most 
interesting parts of the Salon. After the presentation of wdl 
known artists, m! Loubet and his lady were invited to lunch. The 
President warmly complimented Messrs. Vigneron and Prelet for 
their splendid organization of the Show. 
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The Exliibition was much better than last year even; there were 
fewer gods and goddesses and hardly any Romans. The last 
historical landscape was by M. Paul Flandrln, Every day subjects 
predominated, which were better appreciated, than allegorical 
mythological, and even historical topics. In this respect the 
department of sculpture was remarkably e:Kcellent; it would be 
necessary to go back at least fifteen years to find the equal of 
the present display of sculpture. 

On entering the Sculpture Hall, a tragic vision meets 
the eye Monumet di Wattrloo;^—^x\ enormous work, 

and beautifully executed—>the Ai^i aspirant of M. Gerome, 
ought to face the British lion on the field of battle. 
One wing is broken, the other perforated by bullets, thfe eagle 
ready to fall, supports itself on the handle of a broken flag; it 
truly depicts the downfall and defeat of Napoleon Ts greatness 
by Wellington. Equally charming productions aie Ridtelieu a la 
Rochelle b)' M. Allonard ; the Genie de la Lumierey and La Jeune 
Mere by M. Daillon ; the Etoile du Berger by M. Lemaire; and 
Le Pere Didon and La Pensee by M. Denis Puech. Close by is a 
veritable living picture of Rosa Boncheur, M. Fremiet’s equestrian 
statue of Duqueslin destined for the town of Dinan is 
admirable. Victor Hugo by M. Becquet, executed for the 
poet's native town Besanc^n, is very expressive. Pasteur by 
M. Carlos, is life-like. The Femmes a*Alsace by M. Paul Dubois 
in marble, and Mercie's monument to Gounot are remarkably 
good. Another delightful piece of sculpture is Colonel de Villehois~ 
Marenil who died, while fighting on the side of the Boers. Les 
Joneurs de Boule by Gerome is very clever. 

The most important painting is the Glorification de Colbert, by 
Jean Paul Laurens. LeMarriage d'Anne de Bretagne is also a 
large work by M. Tondouze. Le Travail by M. Tardten is also 
excellent. The Italian Squadron in the waters of Toulon, by M. 
Ziem, though good, is not the less a canvass considered singularly 
misleading for an official painting. M. J. P. Lauren’s other picture 
La Revolution de Fevriet, is truly represe ited The two tableaux 
of the famous military painter M.-Detaille, namely 
ment des Volontaires sur le terre-plein du Pout-Neuf in tfgi, and 
La Reception par la Municipalite de Paris, a la Barriere-deda^ 
Vtllette destroupesrevenant de la Pologne apres la campagm de 
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SCIENCE. 

The employment of petroleum instead of coal for the purpose 
of heating the boilers of locomotives, is a ptoblem that is engaging 
the attention of French engineers at the present moment Both 
n Russia and the United-States, where that oil is cheap and pleoti- 
ful, thi. experiments conducted in this respect, have proved very 
satisfactory. In France, the case is different; not that the same 
successful results are not likely to take place, but the sup( 4 y of the 
new combustible is the question at issue. According to M. Barbier 
who has attentively studied the matter, France would find it 
advantageous to use petroleum, in place of coal, either 
for the entire, or only partial, heating of locomotives; though she 
possesses no petroleum wells, the cost of importing the oil either 
from Russia, or America, would pay in the end, and prove an 
economy, as compared with the vast sums expended by her on 
coal. Further, petroleum in burning emits greater heat than 
coal; this remark is considered very important by engineers., 
Other countries will also do well' to take note of these 
facts, and turn them to good use. As compared with coal, petro^ 
leum burns more uniformly, thus enabling tlie temperature of 
the furnace to be more easily regulated. The storing of the liquid 
presents no difficulties. These advantages ought not to be ‘over* 
looked. England and Austria, where a few experiments 
have been conducted, have spoken well of the new 
combustible. The Great Eastern Railway of France, has recently 
tried petroleum, and expressed itself satisfied ; the Great Western 
Railway of France, has also used it, with equally good 
results. The Holden apparatuses have been found the most 
serviceaUe in France, for the new way of heating boilers j they 
are too well known to be described minutely; it is sufficient to 
say, that before reaching the furnace, the petroleum is ptdverized 
by the action of the steam turned on in an annular pipe. Next, 
as the inflammation of the liquid can only take place at a high 
tempetature, pressure is eflected .by means of a coM Are, kept up 
by-means cf iocaudescent layers, if coal is 'employed simultane* 
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OYisIf with petroleum; if latter ti the sole oomhustibter 
petroleum shaped tike bricks» but bfoken as If coke, are resorted ta 
Of course the oh used for heating the boilers of locomotives fs 
quite didereot from that in demand for domestic purposes, it is 
heavy, and not very volatile j (what remains In a word after the 
distillation of raw petroleum) such coarse oil Is the most 
suitable for engineering purposes. Being very dense it Is very often 
necessary to convert it into a fluid by means of steam. As many 
persons entertain doubts, as to the speed of the engines using pe* 
troleum it should be noted that in Russia where that combustible 
is extensively employed, express trains tmvel at the same rate, 
as locomotives propelled by steam—namely 50 and even 60 miles 
an hour. 

Electricity is now resorted to, on some French lines, for heating 
railway waggons, and found to answer admirably well*—far better 
than hot water, or other methods. No difficulty is experienced in 
the new way of ensuring the comfort of travellers, as the lines in 
question employ electricity both for traction, and lighting. The 
foot warmers are of the same model—only heated differently; 
they are so placed inside the carriages, that four persons, two on 
each side are able to make use of the ehaufferettes with ease. They 
are so constructed, as to )be entirely free from harm. The cost 
per each carriage capable of accommodating 40 persons is 2 d, 
per hour, or 2S, %d for sixteen hours; an economy of 33% is 
realized by the new system of beating, when compared to other 
modes formerly in use. 

Thanks to the medical Science, laundry-men and women will no 
longer be running any risks when washing dirty clothes. 
Doctor Dardeau has for a long time been endeavouring to protect 
the health of hlanehisseurs and blanchisseusest and has lately dis¬ 
covered a way by which soiled linen can be washed antiseptically 
for the future. The sorting of linen may be said to be always 
attended with danger, especially if belonging to sick persons. 
Out of 245 women suffering from smad-pox, and recently treated 
in t^ Pasteur Hospital of this city, 18 were laundry women, of 
whom 5 died. In another establishment—^the hospital df Auber» 
villiers—out of 450 women treated for the same complaint, 30 
were laundry-women. It is at the time of the sorting of the dry 
dirty linen that ail the mischief is done; the microbes secreted In 
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worlcerst Doctor PfMrdeao^e remedy consists in first sorintdlng 
the dtft}r linen witb ftO antiseptic, ss^ two parts of the latter per 
100 of water. Of course this mere antiseptic sprinkling is not 
sufficiently eflicacious to destroy the microbes in the linen* In 
order to destroy such transmitters of epidemic, during the 
various operations of washing, depend mostly upon softp^ 
and soda, say to the amount of 5%. These remarks of Doctor 
Dardeau, are mostly intended for small laundries, In the case of 
larger and wholesale blanchissiries^ the dangers of infection can 
be •readily averted *by employing the antiseptic washing machine 
of M. Lerdy, which not only performs every kind of washing, 
mangling, &c„ alternately, but is so constructed that it purifies the 
linen at the same time. One hour is all that is required the 
machine for washing and disinfecting clothes. Such machines are 
indispensable in hospitals and asylums; they are very pdpular, 
and combine economy with sanitation. 

F, C. 
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THE HINDU WOMAN 


I. 


A case of an extraordinary nature is now before the tribunal! 
of the civilized world* The proverbially modest Hindu woman‘has 
brought serious charges agaiifst her husband. Education hae been- 
denicd her, her liberty has been trampled under foot, she is being 
treated as a bondmaid, in fact, her rights have been snatched away 
from her, are the charges against the doomed Hindu, and defend 
himself he mu^t against them. This will surely take the reader 
by surprise. He will perhaps ask, is it possible that a woman who 
before the passing of the ** Satti act'^ deemed it a glory to be burnt 
alive with the dead body of her husband, and, who has hitherto 
shown ;hlm obedience and devotion unparalleled in the history of 
the world, should lose the modesty peculiar to her sex and lodge 
a complaint against her loving husband ? This cannot be, it is an 
impossibility. But, dear reader, glaring facts are before us, and 
they cannot be ignored. 

KiQd*hearted persons from the west have come to India to 
sympathize with her miseries. She has been told that women of 
Europe and America are as happy as angels in heaven. It ha$ 
been pointed out to her that the life she leads is a life of drudl^ery* 
She has been led to believe that man has robbed her of her just 
rights, and that, without a regular contest she cannot expect 
to regain them. In the meantime, able barristers from the 
Western hemisphere have oilered her their help. Some of the 
Indian pleaders, as a matter of course, have followed these big 
men in .their wakes, pnd a protracted legal proceeding ia 
imminent 

Who N Cd defend the case is now the question, Wg are noifi 
lawyers. We wiU, hbwevtr, place be&re the reader a stateiibnt^.' 
our defertce for hiSCOmdders^'oH. 
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timed were weH<ve«^|il^^M ti»e 
th^^Vedlc period pt #•»«! Vlfhwaharl( ( Mwtat > of thil AftiV# 
who composed gije or of fh« Rigveda Sa^h^t Bah 

( ) daughter of A mbhoon (wf^) who Composed the 

mantras of the Rig*veda Sanhita Which go by the name of tfsi^ 
Sukta. Maitrayi carried on a learned conversatloti with her 
hust»nd Yajnawalka munt^ oh the soul and the supreme being, and 
Garg! the daughter of Rachaklu ( ) muni^ carried on A feidned 

discussion with Yajnawalka muni, at a •meeting convened by the 
far famed Janaka Raja. There were, moreover, some SfoAmfi* 
vadints, who leaving altogether the concerns of this tife, passed'^ 
their time in the study of the shaStras^ and in meditation and 
prayer. At the Pouranic period, we read accounts of several Clever 
ladies. Davahuti carried on a conversation with her son Kapila 
muni, regarding creation, creator and communion with God. 
Madalasha gave her sons religious instructions of a high order, 
which made such a vivid impression on them, that they gave up 
the comforts of a royal home and went to the forest to pass thehr 
time In communion with God. A woman, named Sulabha, not only 
studied the philosophical works, t^ Dars&anas, but mastered them, 
and carried on controversies with Pundits on intricate points, 
Sita, Savitri, Gandhari, Droupadi, Rukmini, Damayanti and 
Shakuntala were also ornaments of the sex In the Tantras, we 
read of Parvati having carried on learned conversations with her 
husband on morality and religion. Later on, we read of the dis^ 
tinguished ladies Lilavati and Khana. The link goes ot\ without 
a break. In recent times and within the latt few centuries, we 
notice some clever ladies who shed a lugtre over the ** dark ages ” 
of Hindustan. Mira 6ai of the Rathore family of Marwar, who 
lived in the fifteenth century of the Christian^era, wrote poems of 
gtSAt merit Her writings are still extant, and it is said that, 
they are dearly equal to the poems of the celebrated Bengali poet 
Jaideva* Abyar of Southern India was well-versed in Geology, 
AvbrOWomy hnd Physics, and wrote moftterly treatises on the same.t 
so a poeteasr Her writings on religion are retd 
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students in the Tamil schools. Her sister Upaja wrote a book oil 
morality named Nilpatal, which is considered to be a work of great 
merit. She had two other sisters who were famous for their poeti¬ 
cal genius* Mriganayani, a princess of the Royal family of 
Guzrat was welt-versed in music. Some of the musical notes, 
such as Gurjari, Bail Gurjari, Mai^gurjari and Mongal-gurjart owe 
their origin to her. She was a contemporary of the famous Tan- 
sain of Delhi. Hati Vedyalankara, a celebrated woman of Bengal, 
belonged to the Rarhi family of Brahmanas. She was well-versed 
in the Naya philosophy anct the s/utsiras. She passed the brilliant 
career of her life in Benare^, the'scat of Brahmanica! learnir^. She 
established a ta/e or Sanskril school there, and regularly taught the 
pupils from Bengal and the Upper Provinces. Ghe used to cjirry 
on philosophical controversies with celebrated Pandits of the 
time. Some years ago, we read an account of a Hindu lady 
named Sri Rangamal, who made her appearance before the public 
in Madras, This account made a prominent mention of her 
learning in Telugu and Sanskrit, and of her possessing some 
knowledge of Tamil and Rngiish. On one occasion, she delivered 
a very interesting and eloquent lecture on female education in 
Telugu. We have the far-famed Fandita Rama Bai, whose know¬ 
ledge of Sanskrit, Mahrathi and English are too well-known to 
need any comment. Some yprs ago, we had from Pandita, 
Anusua Bai “Readings from thc^tPuranas in Sanskrit,” with exposi¬ 
tions of the same in the style of learned Kathakas. There are, 
moreover, clever ladies in Bengal at the present time, who have 
written books in prose as well as poetry, which have been pro¬ 
nounced by the great reviewers of the present day as gems of 
Bengali literature. 

From what has been cited above, it may be inferred that the 
sons of India from the Vcdic period to the present timq, have not 
only admitted the necessity of imparting education to women, but 
have not considered it derogatory to their honor to carry on 
controversies with the learned members of that sex, to receive 
instructions from Panditas who flourished from time to time, and 
to recognize their writings as authorities on important points. 

It may, nevertheless, be said that the examples given above 
are merely a few drops in the ocean, that they do not give an 
index to the opinion of the Hindus at large on the subj^t, and 
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arej'tfeowtt (Cott^lder able-' 

portion of the Hiht]u bo^itti|njty To 

this we advance that/in prdctf to a clear 

of the subject, it is necessary to take liito consideration the 
vicissitudes that the Hindu society has undergone^ There can he 
no question, whatever, that in ancient times, our revered ancestdrs 
{rave every encouiagemcnt to female education, and that, the 
manner in which they instructed the females,' not only advanced 
them intellectually, but elevated their character to such an extent, 
that the lustre they shed enlij^htened the length and breadth of- 
Hindustan. Then followed the period of the Moslem rule, when 
the advanced s'^ate o? the nation was on the decline ' and 
the daikne.ss of ignorance enveloped the once glittering- land* 
When vandalism spread its havoc throughout the country, when 
incendiarism destroyed the valuable writings of the anCicnt 
workers, when religion and morality received deadly wounds at 
the hands of the ruffians, and, \vhen, in fact, the lives and 
properties of the people were not safe, cultivation of learning 
was out of the queation. Moreover, with the loss of liberty, the 
vitality of the nation was paralysed, all that waa rrianly and noble 
in that remarkable people began gradually to decline, and the 
largcdieartednc-ss it possessed contracted into a narrow groove. 
The bonds of society were torn asut^er. Leaders were wanting 
to unite the dislocated parts into one homogenious whole, The 


sacred laws of society were trampled under foot, and anarchy 
reigned supreme. It is no wonder that in such a state of con*> 
fu.sion, little attention was paid to female education. On the 
contrary, it is astonishing that wc have been able to find in the 
midst of the dark ages, a few female luminaries who with their 
bright effulgence, endeavoured to dispel the gloom that covered 
the land. 

Now, let us turn to the present time. What do we see? 
Do *we not see a just appreciation of the value of female 
education among the elite of the Hindu community ? Then, 
why this complaint about the denial of edocation to females ? 
We notice in the Hindu community two extremes, On the 
one hand, there are some so-called reformers who would thrust 
education into the throats of the women, not talcing into consi¬ 
deration the sort of education they need; and, on the other handl 
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there are the Ufieducated orttiOidox class eilio ,e^|«|der edocatfoo 
not at alt necessary for femat«k^<^ TbI two ’ex^ra^es should be 
avoided. It Is not at alt^a Wdbder that the uneducated orthodox 
class should thwart the object’ df female education. I^or what 
' better can be expected front a class of men who are themselves 
liliferate? Andi our females should not think it ill, if they meet 
with opposition from that class. They should have the satisfaction 
that educated men are seeking their welfare in tight earnest, and 
every possible step is being taken in every pait of India to impart 
to them the blessings of education. 


D N. G. 
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A RSMimsCBNCB 0F t$S7^ 

It is often asset ted that if it had not been for the aselsianee 
rendered by the people of India to the British Government and 
the Army in the dark days of 1857, the British could not possibly 
have reconquered the country in the shoit time they did. 
This q;$sertton is certainly true, and it was from the men 
of humble position that the greatest assistance came, as in my Own 
experience no one, cither in high or low position, did more than 
the subject of this reminiscence. 

At the time of the outbreak of the Mutiny and Rebellion, for 
throughout Hindustan pioper It was both Mutiny and Rebellion, 
Pundit Bolhnaulh Misser held the minor position of an Assistant 
Cattle Gomashta in the Commissaiiat Depaitment at Allahabad ; 
and when the Mutiny burst at Cawnpore and Jhansi followed by 
that of the famous Gwalior Contingent, the whole of the 
Commissaiiat Tiansport Establishment bolted and joined the 
mutineers taking all the Transport Cattle, Camels and Ele¬ 
phants with them, and the Commiasariat Depaitment at Allahabad 
was left without a single Transpoit Animal of any kind either 
for Siege Train or otdinary Array Transport. Although from 
his subordinate position Pundit Bolanauth Misser was mnable to 
prevent the disafTection and genciat deseition of the Transport 
Establishment, he lemaincd loyal and true himself and rose to the 
position of a leadei, volunteering to go from Allahabad, through 
a country seething with disloyalty, murder and rebellion, to 
Nagppre where he knew Transport Cattle were plentiful, which 
from his local influence he believed he would be able to procure 
for the Government to replace in a great measure those which bad 
been taken away by the deserters, 

in such a time it was kn utter impossibility to Have carried 
money feur the purpose of purchasing such cattle as he might be 
a|>le to procure and he told the Chief Commissaitkl Officer that he 
had Influence with tbe Great Banker, Seth Sewaram Ku^l 
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Chandl bC Jubbulpore,’ who^-hb. was confl 4 <^fei'M 
Loyal to the Govcniment^tt<^ 'whb$evi‘Aiebts^^ 
would advance him w^tever. i^hey he rebulred i^uch pur-, 
chases, provided the Chief Qbftimissariat Officer would iarnisji him 
with proper credentfals as an;':a^ertt of the British Govierhmeht* 
That was done and Pundit Bolanauth Misser made hi$ way 
carrying hts life in his hand‘, from Allahabad to Nagpd^ and in 
less :than two months from the time be had started and before the 
arrival of Generals Havelock and Outram at Allahabad, the 
Pundit returned with over 500 pairs of good, if not'entirely 
first class, Transport bullocks with several Elephants, and Camels. 
That timely assistance enabled the Autlforities at Allhhfibad to 
find Transport for the several columns advancing for the relief of 
Lucknow, and eventually to equip the Siege Train of the Naval 
Brigade under Captain Sir William'^ Peel advancing with the 
Commander-in-Chief for the Relief of Lucknow ki October 1857. 

in this connection, both the humble Pundit and the Great 
Banker, Seth Scyaram Kushul Chand of Jubbulpore, did more 
than yeoman’s service and deserved well of the Government, but 
neither were ever adequately rewarded for their great services. 
Is it too late to expect that something might now be done for the 
representatives of those cot\cerned ? The real actors are long 
since dead, but the sons ^id grandsons exist. Why such 
loyal services were never properly recognised is easily explained. 
The Government of the Company was wiped out by the Mutiny 
Und another Government arose “ Which knew not Joseph.” And 
as the natives said at the time, when their servtce.s were brought 
to the notice of the New Government, Jaisa ghaddar waisah 
inaam'* which may be freely translated—“ the Confusion of 
the Rehellion such was the Confusion of the rewards for loyal Service” 
But to return to the subject of my reminiscence, Pundit 
Bolanauth Misser accompanied the Army under the CommandCr- 
in-Chief as Transport Gomashta, and when Lucknow was .finally 
relieved in November 1857, be, single-handed, arranged aW the 
Transport for th 4 women and children and the wounded of the 
army to xarry them back from Lucknow, to Cawnpor^., and 
thence- to Allahabad—no slight service. After the . defeat' of 
Nana Saheb flifid Tantia Toopi, with the Army of the Gwalior 
Contingent on the dth December i 357 > *10 more than 
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the old Fundi^t |n fi^pturing and ro»Ai'iEa»gii^ |h)i Transport Cattle 

of rhe defeated He accompanied^ tbe^Armnf of .the Com- 

tnander«ln*Chtef for^the recapture rFUIteghar and EprrQCkabady 

and returned to the Siege of Lucknow in March in the 

capacity of Head Transport Cattle Gomashta* After the fall 

of Lucknow he arranged all the Transport Cattle/ for the 

didcrent moveable columns to follow after the retreating 

Mutineers and Rebels—and he finally was told off himself to 

accompany the column under Biigadier Sir Robert Napier, 

afterwards Lord Magdala, to Central India to co-operate 

with General Sir Hugh Ruse for the resubjugation of Calpee, 

Jhapsi and Gwaliorand he served throughout all the trying hot 

weather Campaign of 1858, as head Transpoit Cattle Ganrrash^ 

for the Cential India Field Force. His health breaking 

down through hard woik and exposure he finally retired for rest 

and quiet in his native place in Jubbnlpore, and the writer, 

eventually going to the Punjab with the camp of Lord 

Canning after the mutiny, lost sight of his old friend, the Pundit, 

till about the year 1880, when he learned that he was still alive 

and earning his btead as a school master in Jubbulpore with 

his great SCI vices in the mutiny totally unrecognised although 

he had been recommended by mai^iy Officers under whom he had 

seived and who had. received pi^'omotions and rewards for the 

very sei vice'*, aclnally peifoimcd by the eneigetic pundit. 

In 1882, he sent his eldest son Ramgopal Misser to the writer in 
Calcutta to piocure some commeicial appointment for him with a 
request that he would relate to the son what he knew of the seivices 
of his father in the trying times of 1857 and 1858. And it gives 
him great pleasure to put these services on record in the National 
Magazine. 

Both the descendants of the Loyal Banker, Seth Sawaram 
Ku&hal Chand of Jubbulpoie and the sons of Pundit Bola Nauth 
Misser,sthe Ex-mutiny Transport Cattle Gamashta, ought to receive 
some special recognition from the Government at the forthcom¬ 
ing Coronation Durbar at Delhi, for Both stood by the Biitish 
Government in their hour of need in 1857, loyalty to the 

Government in Central India meant putting one's life Into jeopardy 
as well as the plunder of his property. 

W. FORBES-MITCHELL. 
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''HB FESTIVALS OF INDIA. 


11.—The Maha Sivaratri, 


Of th« numerous feasts and festivals celebrated in honor of 
Siva, the most important is Ma^a Sivaratri^ or the “grand night 
of Siva,” which usually falls on the Cfiathur-dMi'6.z.y during^ the 
ICrishnapaksIta of the month of Magha, on the 14th day, 
6f the dark half of the month of Magha—which correspofids 
to the 8th ’March of this year 1902. This is purely a religious 
festival, and hence it is entirely free from the conflicting sectarian 
elements which are characteristipally brought out in the religto* 
social festivals such *as the Deepavali and the Navaratf f. This 


festival is conspicuous by its non-interference with any caste 
distinctions, and hence it is universally observed with great rever* 
ence by all the Saivites, irrespective of caste and sub-caste. 

Tbdi language-barrier does not play its part in this festival, 
and as such, the Tamilians, aj^d the Andras, the Karnatakas, the 
Malayalis, and the Marathas, aU pay equal liomage to Lord Si'va 
and worship Him with great devotion, in spite of the diversity of 
their i,tongues. It is a simple and innocent festival with no 
pretentions as to merry-making or sumptuous feasting, and thus 
it permits every man to seek for his own salvation, without any 
exper\se whatever on his part. From the mean and miserable 
beggar wandering in the streets to the richest prince of princes 
residing in magnificent villas, every one is at liberty to worship 
Him on this day which inspires the devotee with a sense of true 
devotion to the Almighty and a never-failing q^ssurance as to one’ll 


attidning salvation or Mukti. 

The Poranas do not enforce ^ny strict laws upon the homt^' 
devotee, and the Agamas hav^^ot passed any stringent 
against the noil^wOrehippers. The worship of Siva is aft that is 


required of the dev<ttee and he can make bis own choice. ^ 

Tbe traditioni^^igin of this festival does not seem 'to- j^esen^ 
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dl^pt v6r$i^,4j6A|j# local ffoportaiwe 

aj^ra to be <JrtSi^W F&nJbl oomiftanity. 

As the Ijato** vefsib^fmtoiiar very 1^ re^jii^^^'ao ^boi:ato 
doserlpHon I (ilyo tdy oholce to the <b¥i«|fer ^rslW arhlcli,^ 
aaij^^dlk tvns fliost—It fa said in the tk^ fhe 

XgoSji^nd the Ajkras (giants) were engaged for the grand wot|f of 
Ohurplni^ the Ocean of Milk. The object, as we all folly know, 
was to get the Amrita or Ambrosia from the Milky Ocean. The 
Mandara mountain «icrved the purpose of a churning rod, and the 
king of Serpents, the Ananta Sosha, offered hfa services as the 
churning rope. The churning operation commenced with equal 
forcsk applied on both sides and from the Ocean issued forth 


various products possessing extraordinary properties. Among 
them, as ill-luck would have it, was the deadly poison, the king 
of poisons, known to us as the Kalakuta Vit^a which had no 


equal in any land, either in the nether world or in Heaven. 

Tongues of fire and fearful flames began to issue foith from it 

'^| 1 ^ 

and the powerful smell of it nearly suffocated the Devas and the 
Asuras The intense beat due to the eruption of the poison was 
beyond the power of the celestials to bear, and they were almost 


burnt to death It imparted a dark opaqu& colour to everything 
that came within its sphere, and/ soon the whole univeme was 
obscured by darkness which served, as It were, to convey to the 
world the expression of high sense of gratitude felt by the poison 
towards the Divas, its benign liberators. There was no one among 
the Divas present to give it a hearty reception, and the sufferings 
of the Asuras knew no bounds. An earnest request was made 
to Vishnu, Brahma, Indra, Varuna, Yama, the Sun and the Moon 
respectively by the Devos and it was really disappointing to . 
see that not one of them complied with their request The very 
presence of the poison sent a thrill of horror through thcfa veins, 
and they all fled before the devastating influence of the poison 
Kalakuta. Who would go to their rescue, and thus save the world 
from destruction? None but the Supreme Lord, the Master of 
the Universe, whose bounden doty fa to help hfa subjects when 
taippmsaed and tormented, had the power to do so 

Siva then aame forward and raising his majestic rod with 
which he sways the^orld, soon lulled the pol*A?ii to calmnessi and 
eme eflbrt, he drank the whole quantity ofljlbe poisonous fluid 
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without’ allovfring a single drop to M ft^m his Hp^s/ ; Odd 
the ruler of rulers, even he cpald libt bli^r/Slie, eScttaprrfinary' 
power of the deadly poison WhicK- isoon began to Wke^' efifefct l 
His throat was wcU nigh bufnf^ and its beautiful red OotoOr 
was transformed into a dark black' line:' Parvatf, hi^/betoV^d. 
consort, soon ran to his rescue and tightly pressed her tidy 'soft 
hands against his suffering throat. The poison, instead of entering 
his body and proving injurious to his system, was arrested In 'its 
downward course by the timely succour of Parvati. The ' 

for whose sake, Lord Siva had allowed himself to undergo such 
torture and torment, now conscious of the immense blessings 
conferred upon them, began to offer their eanicSt prayers. Every 
nook and corner of the universe echoed their loud and fetvent 
prayers and the sounds were ringing auspiciously in the ears of 
the mortal devotees. The whole of the night they had not a wink 
of .sleep and in their earnestness of faith and sincerity of devotion, 
they all forgot what sleep was- It was on the C/iatkurdasi‘6Ay 
during the Krishna fiaksha of the month of Magha that this* event 
occurred. 

•it 

The Hindus have ever since celebrated this religious festival in 
honor of Siva. No grand prepaptions are made in anticipation of 
this festival and no man is invited to take part in the festivities. 
There is no sign of any merrinient or joviality about it, for it is a 
festival in which one ought to be sincere and faithful in his 
devotion to God Siva. The devotees bathe early in the morning 
and perform their daily ablutions. At noon they perform the 
bathing ceremony or Abhiskeka to the tutelary deity with Rudra 
namaskara. They do not generally partake of any food, but fast 
.throughout the day 'without drinking even a cupful of water. 
In the evening they worship, their deities or Ishta Devas as they 
are called, with all fervour befitting the solemn occasion. 

They recite Vedic hymns and read holy books such as Sivar 
kavacham^ and 'Sxv^i-panchakshari before the sacred presence* 
They then pay a visit to any shrine, of Siva, if it chances to be . in 
the neighbourhood, ‘and after offering co-coanuts and plantain 
fruits, they return home With the serene contentment that Siva 
has conferred upon them eternal blessings. The elderly Woib^n,' 
chiefly those who lead their lives in strict widowhood renouncing 
all the joys and^^rrows of this world for ever, go to the templ<^ 
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*nfght« wiilh 'T^ devotees 

don4t^I«i^> dwrfffi b«t 

ringing s<yjge th Sli^. Fof tpey eleep even e^eHiie 

^fr form# merits will be'tftkmi ewey'hy Kami^ppet 
the ^elthjful lihakthe of 3^^ f they generally divide thems'elves into 
gioups of twenty or thirty and one of them acting as their lea^fol, 
gives out ill eloquent terms the Ma/tatya of Siva*rwm> While 
some hold' Sanktrtan parties or Hart katkas and thus spend the 
night in listening to the adventures of Siva as narrated by the 
B^gavatas* !n the villages, the wealthy countrymen arrange 
for a street dramatic, perfoimance in which ait take part to 
keep off sleep from them. In most of the refined cities 
we usually hear of new dramatic performances announced 
in the streets on the Siva-rn/rf day. Ihe plays chit6y 
"enacted, are the representations of some legendary story of any 
saint or martyr. The btory of Kannappa, the faithful devotee, 
who attained to Salvation at Kalahasti, the story of Harischandra 
or the life of any of the Saivilic devotees, are the principal 
elements in the plays. These arrangements are all suited to the 
tastes of the illiterate, who can think of God at least through 
the medium of these plays. These representations on the rural 
stages remind me of the Miracle plays in English rural districts 
in the i6th century, to which our plays bear mure or less a close 
resemblance. But now-a-days even these peiformances do not 
attract our men and they genet ally clamour for unhealthy plays 
in which the comical clement takes the leading part. As they 
become more and more enlightened they naturally begin to 
condemn our national institutions and boldly assert that our 
customs are nbthing but mere idiotic fantasies, the creations of 
our forefathers, when they were living in utter ignorance as to 
theli surroundings and allowing themselves to be carried away 
by racial prejudices. It Is the bounden duty of every educated 
mOQ to make proper investigations into the origins of these 
festivals and to examine the true nature of the principles ou which 
^he bllportance pf a particular festival is based. Eveiy festival 
that^j^ obiserve« when analysed with accuracy, wilt reveal a 
sfgnfl^aoce which will^ intelligible only to the ipal devotee who 
Is etiger to admire the igork of God • 
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To every festival in India, eith^rjocial or. religiotis, we find ar *" 
traditional account attachedv which isi.; iii; liiost cases, purely 
mythical in its origin. This ccriows association pf. mytb^pal ac¬ 
counts with the national festivals, appears to have ^'en made with 
a certain object in view, and the special aims, which; ourfore¬ 
fathers had, were to popularize these institutions among theJili- 
terate masses, who could, at least, out of rapt admiration for these 
myths, observe these festivals which have been instituted for 
promoting the national welfare and for the religious upheaval of 
the Hindu nation. According to Baron Bunsen, these myths are 


always associated with religion and they disclose to us, when 
properly investigated, a true consciousness of the Supreme Being 
whose foremost duty is to give salvation to those who seelc for it 
and to allow them to enter in that blissful rest which is coveted 


by the devotees one and all, the Yogis and the Sartyasts, thtf 
bachelor and the married, and the rich and the poor alike. Under¬ 
neath the superstucture of these mythical accounts, there runs a 
lucid stream—a stream of divine' consciousness—which, we hope, 
will .surely swell into a mighty river sweeping'ofF all the debris of 
Irreligious tendency among our rising youths and thus bring fresh 
life and vigour .once more to the parched-up soil of Hindu culture. 

I fervently hope that our educated men, especially the 
rising generation, will at l^st in future, be taught to regard their 
national institutions with the utmost reverence possible and not t6 
treat them with contempt. 


C. H. KODANDA RAM SASTRl. 
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THE TANTRAS OR THE DYING ARTS, SCIENCES^ 
RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS RITES OR 
ANCIENT DA YS. 

The Taniras Rre divided into two heads :—Kowl and Mista, 
each codtainin^ 64 book<;. 

I will take up the Misra Tantras firsts as they treat of useful 
arts and sciences. 


Arts and Sciences. 

I to 4, Kala' Sa'stra consisting of Gifa, Ba'dya, Nritya, 

science of music, dancing and dramatic representations. 

5. Lekhya C^I—Ait of writing and painting. 

6. Bisoshak-Chhedya —Arrangement of Tilakas 

/ 

7. Tandula-Koosoma-bani Vila'ya Cookery, 

and Gardening. ^ 

8. Puspa'starana Art of pieparing flower ornament 

and flower bedding. 

9. Dasan-Basan Angara'ga Art of preserving 

teeth and dying cloths. 

10. Mani Bhunika Karma Art of cutting ston^ 

and preparing figures. 

11. Sayana Rachana —Art of arranging beds, 

12. Udaka Badya Art of arranging cups of water 

to produce melodious sound. 

13. Udaka Ghata -Knowledge of remaining within 

waters for a long time. 

14 to 16. [Missing,] 

17. Chitrayoga f 63 g?itsf—Art of entertaining persons with 
various shows (Pantomime is one). 

18, Maiyagranthana Vikalpa —Art of preparing 

garlands of flowers and flower ornaments. 
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10. Sekhara^tra of iwtfpajrioff. 

i' * 

head dresses, , ' , * 5 ' 

aO. Nepathyft;iiYosa ^*Wf st^e and dressing 

roofh arrangements. ^ ^ 

ai. Kama Patra-bhanga Abourj decoration of losnates, 

22. Gandhayoktl Preparation of Peifttmes. ** ' 

2$, Bhusana Vojana' Airangements of ornaments. 

24. Indraja'la ^^srtsf—Magic. 

25. Kowchumar Yoga —Art of arranging letters 

of the alphabet into various shapes. 

26. Hastala'ghaba —The- ait of: making things dis¬ 
appear without being detected by the spectators. * 

27 Chitra Sa'ka'di —Art of diessing food. 

28. Pa'nak Rasa Yoga ♦ttn’S —The art of preparing 

different kinds of diink 

29. Suchibayana Karma ^*<1—'Needle work-—Em¬ 

broidery, 

30. Sutra Krfia' Art of making dolls dance and sing. 

31 Ma'lini —Boat and ship building. 

32. Pratlma'la' —Preparation of statues. 

33-34. Durbachan Yoga and Pustak ba'chana C^sf '« 

Deciphering lostf and obscure letters of alphabet. 

35 Na'tika' A^khya'ika' Darsana ^r4JT—Diamatic 

show. 

' 36. Ka'vya Samasya' Purana Art of composing 

lines of poetry left untold in a stanza 

37. Pattika' BaratraVa'n Vikalpa Art of 

preparing ropes and strings of leather. 

38 Tarka Karma '5lhsr»^«Art of preparing thread. 

39. Takshan '5ss«|—Wood engraving. 

40 Va'stu Vidya' Architecture. 

41. Ratna Pariksha' —Art of testing preciotiif' metais 

and stones. 

^ 42. Dha'tuva'da of preparing imitation Petals. 

43. Mani Jta'ga Jna'na WtsT—Art of colouring gem$. 

44 Ankara Vijoa'na fWifsi—Knowledge of ^de|j|^n;(.tn{ilg 

ores of precious metals and stones. * ^ 

' 45. BiikhyaVurveda Science of the diseases of 

planu 
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' , 47. r S«Sb Vf^taVan certain 

^r<ia tvKwan W5>f<!e, V ' 

tytea^’^hana* Art of ovetcotningr eWmlef. ^ 

^4p ,. Kesha maVjana' Art of dressing hafri, 

fa Ukhar Mu'stika'di —Art of reading, tetters or 

specifying things in the hands of another, ’ * ^ 

, 5i« MIechha Tarka Vikalpa cfSf •Learning the tango- 

ages of the unclean. 


52. 1 

•53. r [BiCfssing.] 

54/55- J 

56. Sa'mpadya rit'wf'S—How to cut harciest atones like diamond* 

57. Ma'nast Ka'vya Kriya' 5 |W—To express the 

thoughts of others in poetry. 

58, Bastul —Agriculture, 

59, Kriya' Vikalpa fispO Art of doing a particular thing 

in different ways. 

60 & 61, ^ Chhalifak yoga Bastu gopan ifptVSW ’iWCitH!!— 
Magic. j 

62. Dotya Bishesa ^ltJiC*W'^GambHng. 

63. A'karsana krira' —Attracting things from a 

distance. 

64. Ba'la kriranaka Preparation of toys for the 

amusement of boys. 

“Kowl Tantras." 

Rt/igion^ Occultism^ Mysticism, Mcdieint, &e, 

1. Maha' ma'ya' Samvar How to spread ttiusfon 

which will be visible, yet unreal. 

9. Yogini ja'l Samvar C 4 tf^%ei 1 *l The way to see Yogtnis 
and to invoke them. * ^ 

3. Tatwa Samvar ^ —Knowledge of Tatwas or £Ie- 

ht^nts. 

4 to II. Bhoirava'staka —Worship of the Ka'pa'likas 

^^and i^e way ^ the attainment of long life. 

' 13 to 19. Ru'pa^staka Sakti worship. 

*> 30 to 37. Ja'mala'staka Worship after Ja’mal 

T^fttra. 
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28. Chandra jnan worship, .'the wbr-' 

ship of the Moon according to, dttiTerent (W&at a 

treasure untpld is hidden in this.) ' ; ". '^ 

29. Ma'tini —Building of ships and the way to mah^e 

them at'sea. . ^ 

30. Maha'Sammohan To bewitch a person, pir **^0 

send him to a deep sleep. 

31. Ba'mkeshwara —Worship of the Coles, Bheels &c. 

32. Maha'deva sprfW?!—About Sidhis. 

33 to 35. Ba'tul and Ka'mik About agriculture. 

37-38. Tantra Bhcda —About serpents and how to 

play with them. » 

39. KalaVa'd —About improvement of strength as v/ell 

as of diverse arts. 

40. Kala'sa'r —About diverse method of enhancing 

beauty. 

41. Ku'ndika' ka'ma —About Gutikd stdhi. 

42. Matwotwara —About preparations of Mercury. 

43. Vina' —About Jakshinis, 

44 & 45. Trotala and Trotalotwara caitv 5 »I About 

various Sidkis, ^ . 

4 < 5 . Pancha'mrita —Warship of Elements. 

47 to 51. Ru'pabheda'di Panchaka —About pre¬ 

parations of Mercury. 

52 to 56. Sarva jna'na'di Panchaka —Such wor¬ 

ship as may lead to universal knowledge. 

57 to 64 Ditto CTtbrs—Worship of the Devis to lead to 
universal knowledge. 

The above, so far as accessible, is a complete list of the 
Tantras^ prepared at the kind request of a friend, to whom 
it is dedicated, as a token of my warm appreciation of 
his many-sidedness. The list shews at once that the Tantras 
are not, as are now supposed, to be either wicked works 
or works of pure imagination: on the contrary''we owe to 
them for most of our indigenous arts and sciences, our domestic 
comforts, pur amasements and our national festivals. The poiliotfa 
that deal in medicine is an improved system over the ancient 
A'yu'rvedtc system, containing, as they do, full and able directions 
for the preparation^ and uses of mineral and vegetable poisons 
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which the ancient jh 90 k$ never defcribe^ or never dared to introduce 
in ^eir treatiiiei^t* -^Th^se portions even, whicli deal in Mysticism, 
Occultism, are not baseless eitheii^f theorieis orJacts« The 
Tanfrtks^ Kifwls or students of Nature as they are called, studied 
Her closely 'and lovingly—studied Her in divers aspects and 
garbs—in mountaini and seas, in fields and forests, in the sky and 
planets, yea, in the stellar nniverse; and the result was that some 
of them thought and reasoned so high that the European sciences 
of the day, cannot approach them. Our countrymen of the 
present time care nothing for them, as there is no money in them, 
although money could be acquired in heaps as observed once by 
Dr. John Bowles *Daiey, L.LD., by any successful student who 
migirt care to study properly any one of its branches. Our 
countrymen want only to pass Examinations and to be locked and 
labelled '^Registered Thorough Passengers" for life as attorneys, 
clerks, &c. To think on or study something new, or to go out of 
the commercial route, they have no time, so exactive is Service of 
the present day. 


K. CHAKKAVARTI. 
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WHEN EDWARD VIL WAS PRINCE OF WALES: 

In the year 1875 during the time when the Prince of WaUe 
(our present King-Emperor, God bless him!) visited Indiaihe 
also intended coming to the Nilgtri Hills. Great preparations^ 
were made. The roads were all thoroughly repaired, houses were 
white-washed, re-tiled and beautified, and gardens done up* to 
perfection. 

Some of us “ Old Residents ** can well remember how we all 
remarked“ Pity, the Prince of Wales does not visit India 
oftener. Some chance there may then be of getting our landlords 
to look after their property." For even then, as now, the universal 
complaint was that, so long as a landlord got some one to rent his 
house, he did not care what discomfort and annoyance hia tenants 
(no matter who) experienced. 

Besides “doing np” Ootacatuund and the other stations on the 
* Nilgiri Hills, to make them ^ok their very best, people were 
preparing triumphal arches, addresses, and all sorts of entertain¬ 
ments for His Royal Highness. Amongst other things, a 
“ Welcome Song " was composed by a lady 

^to bi sung to the air oftJtt National Anthent) 

Welcome, O Prince of Wales ! 

India thy presence hails 
With deepest joy. 

“ Good Albert’s " noble son, 

Widows Queen’s darling one,— 

The love which thou hast won 
Nought can destroy. 

May God, our Father, pour 
On thee His richest store 
Of wealth and peace I 
Wisdom and grace impart 
To thy true, royal heart; 

Ne’er let its joy depart 
Till life shall coase. 



*9$ 
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‘ But the Pr^nte disappointed «« all by not coming; our dnly^ 
consolation being that at least our houses were made comfprtabto^ 
and habitable for some time to come,—and, to he suie^ Ootacamuud^ 
did 1ool| sweet. 

Let us hope that, some day or other, we may yet be favoured^ 
by a RoyaV Visit; and perhaps, Ootacamund may^hope tOt 
be made as beautiful and interesting as it ought to be. ^ 

The above lines were afterwards published in one or two of the 
Bombay papers, but too late to be used in the actual welcoming 
of the Prince of Wales. 


COLLIN A. 
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PRINCE PRISDANG CHUMSAI OF SIAM. 

A few years back the distant island of Ceylon was the scene 
of a function as singular as it was impressive—a ceremony rare 
even in ancient Lanka, for countless centuries the land of goige- 
ous Buddhist ritual—when His Higlincss Prince Prisd«ng Chumsai 
renounced the world and took on himself the robes of a Buddhist 
monk. It was not so long ago that he appeared in Europe as 
Siamese Envoy-Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to aTI 
the vaiious Courts “with which we have treaty relations” and 
some may still remember his residence in London as the accredited 
representative of his country to the Court of St. Jame.s. To men¬ 
tion a few of the honotiis, that the world he forsook, had showered 
on him with no stinting hand, His Royal Highness Prince Pris- 
dang Chumsai is a Grand Cross c^f the most distinguished Order 
of the Crown (»f Siam, .1ind Knight Grand Cross of the Order of 
Christ of Portugal, of 4he Order of Frsncis> Joseph of Austria, 
of the Nether!and’s Liim of tlic Motherlands, of Leopold of Bel¬ 
gium, of the Rising Sun of Japan, a Commander of the German 
Orders of the Red E »gle and the Ciown of Germany, a Commander j 
of the Italian Order of St. Mauriel and Lazar, a Civ valier of the 
Legion d' Honneur, and a Companion of ’the Most Distinguished 
Order of Saint Mich«! and St. George. A brief account of his 
life varied ancJ eventful as it is cannot fail to be interesting. H. H. 

(“ Pr.avovaw-ansa Dhaa Phaong Chou”) Prince Prisdang,. the 
youngest son of H. H. the late “ Pheachou Rajawara-w'ansa Thaa,” 
Minister of the department of Hattakarma thakarma Sattra,” 
Royal Architect, one of the guardians of the present Ring, and of , 
the late Guna Noi, daughter of H. E. Phy Mantri, Minister of 
Finance and the wealthiest nobleman of the time, was born at the 
Old Palace of His Grandshire H. M. Rama Dhibody III, t.he . 
pious King of Siam, at Bangkok on the 32 nd February 1852. . 
He was sent to the Ruffel School of Singapore by His Majesty 
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the present King of thence he proceeded to England 

for his education. After residing fo^ somethne with* his tutor the 
Rev. J. D, LaTouche; he ehtereij the King’s College, London, In 
the Applied Sciences Department to qiinlify hfmself as a Civfl Engi¬ 
neer. He ended a brilliant career at^ College by carrying off so 
many prizes and certificates that Mr. Gladstone who distributed' 
the prizes wittily described his performance as the formidable,, 
aggressive and somewhat monopo-zing chaiaofer of the proceed¬ 
ings of that young gentleman to whom he had so often to hand 
across the table the proof and commemorations of his exertions.?' 
Pri nee Pri-sdang was made an Associfite of the King’s College^ 
and was awarded the Special Ccitificaie of Honour” as well as 
the silver medal of the Society of the Fine Art.-, London, on his 
leaving the College. On his return to Siam in 1875 he was sent 
as a Special Commissioner to report on the Government Gold 
Mines. He was sent to England again in 1877 when he was 
apprenticed to Sir John Ilawk.-haw, Consulting Engineer to the 
British Government to gain a practical knowledge of Engineering 
as also to study the working of the Ro\ al Mint, London, and to 
gain an idea of the emplo>in nt of torpedo boats for Coast 
defences. On his return in 1881 his services were immediately 
availed of, and Prince Piisdang took charge of the Royal Mint at 
Bangkok, and also reported on the defenciis'^of the Mekong River. 

While still serving his apprenticeship in 1879 iie held the first 
office in the deplomatic service in which he afterwards distinguish¬ 
ed himself, a.s Interpreter to the Siamese Special Mi.ssion to 
England and Germany, when he was decorated by the Emperor 
of Germany and on the successful termination of his mission by 
his sovereign. His promotion was now rapid. In 1880 he W'as 
appointed Second Secretary and Interpreter to the Siame.se 
Special Embassy to present the decoration of the White Elephant 
of Siam to Her Majesty the Queen of England, Mons. Grevy the 
Pre.sident of the French Republic, H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, 
^^(now His Maje.sty the King-Emperor,) and the then Crown Prince 
'yederick of Germany, as akso to effect certain treaty revisions with 
the great powers of Europe, the Siamese Foreign Minister him.self 
being the Ambassador. On this occasion he was decorated by H. 
M. the late Qneen of England and the Emperor of Gcrrfiany and 
'the President of the French Republic. The King of Siam raised 
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him to the rank of a grand oflficer of the Crown of Siam, and the 
Prince was appointed Colonel of the Dahana (Vlinguard) Infantry 
Regiment. Nejct, Prince Prisdang Chuntsa! appeared in Europe 
as Special Envoy Extraordinary to Berlin and Vienna as the 
bearer of wedding gifts arli^ autograph letters from the Kitig to 
H, I. H. the Crown Prince of Austria, and H. R. H. Prince 
William of Prussia, the present Emperor. On this occasion he 
accompanied H. R H. Prince Svvasti Sobhana, a brother of the 
Queen. Before he returned from this Mission, Prince Prisdang 
was installed in the High Office of Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of St James, Berlin, Vienna, 
the Quirinal, Madrid, Lisbon, Copcnhkgen, Stockholtp, the Hague, 
Brussels and to the French and .American Republics with instruc¬ 
tions to take up his residence in London. A man of culture and 
fond of society, the Prince became a member of all the leading 
Literary and Social Clubs in London and the continental capitals. 
For his great services to his country in regulating the importation 
and sale of Spirits from France and England, the King invested 
him with the princely rank of Phravara-wansa Dhaa Phaong 
Chon, the Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of the 
Crown of Siam, and the Commandership of the Noble Family 
Order of Chula Chom' Klao by Royal Commission brought over 
to England by H.R.H. Prince Krom Mnn Narese, one of the 
King's half brothers. Finding that his duties as representative to 
twelve different Courts were too arduous for him, he removed his 
head-quarters to Paris where he founded a legation after his 
successor had been appointed. Soon after he was recalled. In 
1886 he was appointed Privy Councillor and Director General of 
Siamese Posts and Telegraphs. He next left the shores of his 
native country on a Social and Complimentary Mission .to Hong¬ 
kong, Macow, and Saigon in company with H.R.H. Prince Blia- 
nurangsi, brother of the King of Siam and the most enlightened 
Siamese Prince of his time. His character being misunderstood 
and finding himself of little use to his country he decided “ to" 
become once mote a freeman to act according to the dictates - 
his conscience, unfettered in will and ultimately to seek peace' in 
a Buddhist Monastery." With this object in view Prince Prisdang 
took leave of his companion at Flongkong after applying by letter' 
for pcimission from the King. In 1891 he entered the service o?- 
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the Native . State, of Perak tipder the British Government'where 
a plai^^as felahtl fo^ him aa Assistpt Engineer to the Public 
Works ji>epartnie!iit and was'afterwards appointed Assistant Ma¬ 
gistrate and Settlement Officer to Lower Perak by his old and 
generous'friend Mr. F. A. Swettenham of the Straits Civil Service. 
From his childhood Prince Prisd^ng was brought dp at his father's 
palace, which was the old palace of his grand-father^ to quote his 
own words, "amidst evet}' iuxury'and every pleasure,'* the tedium 
of his leisure being beguiled in watching the artisans at their 
work. His father being the Royal Architect every species of art 
and fancy work was done at the Palace. Prince Prisdang’s eatly 
life reads like a modern history of Rasselas without its attendant 
isolation. The night was enlivened by theatricals, concerts, 
dances, and strains of music in which well-known actors^ actresses, 
artists and musicians took part. With the true instincts of the 
dilettanti, his eye always seeking change of surroundings he 
successively furnished and broke up three houses in his own 
country, two in Europe and two in the Malay States. For five 
years since 1871 he led a regular Bohemian life never settling in 
one place. In his wanderings he lived in Palaces, houses, 
lodgings, apartments, temples, barracks, floating houses and 
boats. He had worked as a carpenter and there are few trades 
to which he had not set his band. Having discharged all his 
obligations which bound him to his friends and kinsmen, on his 
ent^ring the forty fifth year he decided to carry out his long 
cherished intention of retiring from the world. He kept his forty- 
fourth birthday with great rejoicing, giving away much of his 
wealth in alms. Soon aft r, he made all the nece.ssary arrange¬ 
ments for entering the priesthood, obtained leave from the Perak 
Government and arrived i«i Ceylon on the 24th October, 1898. 

One cannot help comparing the career of this strange world- 
tired Siamese Prince, with the life and renunciation of the Great 
Founder of Buddhism, who renounced his Royal State, his 
queenly wife, and babe, for the search after peace and truth. It 
was but natural that in his quest for peace the “Siamese Prince 
should have turned his steps to the palm-girt shores of the utmost 
Indian islt^ Taprobane^ the home of ancient Buddhism, thrice visited 
by the Master himself, the world-end of the ancient navigators, 
the gcm-isIe Serendib of Sinbad the Sailor, and if tradition be 
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truo, the distant Ophir whence Solomon’s fleet yearly carried away 
gold, peacocks ind monkeys. This green IriJian isle wLh her 
quiet sylvan glade.s, with her anc’ent traditions, with her coast* 
bound rampart of towering feathery palm trees, her odour* 
bieathing, scent-laden air alive with thousands of gorgeous- 
plumaged, hundred-hued, sweet-throated birds flitting among her 
fairy bowers and emerald groves of blossom-laden, heavy-fruited 
forest-trees, her silver-flowing streams murmuring amidst flower- 
strewn banks down forest-crowned mountain peaks, under bright, 
blue, sunny skies, was the charming theatre the I’rince had 
selected for making his exit from the world.. Since the Royal 
Monk Mahinda, son of Dhamma Asoka the grqat Huddhist 
Emperor of India, whose edicts are carved on rocky mountain 
sides from the northern Ghauts to Cape Comniorin, brought the 
new faith to demon-worshipping, r.aksha-bearing Lanka, since good 
Siri Sangabo cast off his kingly robes for the robe of a Buddhist 
monk no one of Royal rank had entered the Buddhist Church 
in Ceylon. 

Transport yourself to this distant ocean isle, to the picturesque 
little village of Wasicaduwa peacefullj- embowered in palmy 
groves a few miles from the rising town of Kalutara, by the 
Southern sea. The picturesque temple of Abhinavarama with its 
two-storied octagon-tower nestling among a grove of cocoaniit 
palms appears in the landscape. The time was close on three o* 
clock in the afternoon. Round the tall octagon in the palm tree 
groves, surged and seethed a sea of human heads. Thousands 
of men and women who came to assist in the ceremony, 
hundreds of children who came because their parents would come, 
when the moment arrived raised their lusty voices to swell 
the sacred triumphal prosperity-heralding mystic cry of Sad/iu, 
numbers of sight-seers from every part of the Island, of every 
cla.ss and creed attracted by the fame of the distinguished prince 
who was going to take the robes that day, filled and thronged the 
gaily-decked, flag fluttering temple ground.s. A blazing eastern 
sun beat on the assembled thousands. Over the bright landscape, 
high above the flower-clad, palm-wreathed, brightly decked 
^jprnple buildings rose the two-storied, high-towered octagon, 
like some grim .sentinel ^over the heads of the multitude. 
From the distant, quiet, classic shrines of the South famed for 
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learnings from the crowded Vihares of the Mettopolis, from the 
hill-crowned temples of ancient Kandy, from the dim recesses of 
dark, deep forest$, the seats of the habitation shunning anchorite- 
priests, came the monks of the Order in their robes of yellow. 
There were high-priests, and chief-priests, there were priests from 
all parts of the island, of all grades and ranks, there was the full- 
fledged Upasampatha pri -st and there were the Samanara priest, 
the Ruddhist deacon into whose rank the prince was soon to be 
admitted. The {fats of the two-storied octagon was filled with 
the yellow-robed brotherhood. The throng below surged and 
circled round the tall octagon, which rose like a grim sentinel over 
• the heads of the multitude. There was a bustle among the living 
mass, the expectant crowd swaj ed as if awaiting something. Ai 
small figure appeared on the tower-crowned octagon. All eyes were 
rivetted on him and Prince Piisdang looked down on the crowd in 
all the pomp of Military state. Ho was resplendent jn the gorgeous 
uniform of a Colonel of the Siamese Vanguard Corps. Mis raven 
locks brushed backwards, his d 'rk mustachios daintily twilled, 
his breast literally covered with medals and decorations, with sa^h 
and sword, and epaulettes on shoulder, his stately bearing pro¬ 
claimed him every inch a prinj/e and one who wa • no stranger to 
Court ceremonies. The dirr’^ figure halted on the octagon; the 
assembled thousands below, the bltie clear skv overhead, and 
the tall green cocoanut palms around se med silent witnesses of the 
solemn scene that was being enacted. Th.- prince’s faithful 
attendant who had accompanied him on all his travels placed a 
small bowl before Iiim. The prince threw a few handfuls of silver 
coin to the crowd below, which alighted on the heads of the 
people. Leave the assembled multitude and now soar to the high 
chamber in the tall temple octagon. The Prince stood before the 
assembled Order in the full panoply of war, A moment, the good 
sword was broken. The glittering bright uniform slipped from his 
shoulders. A short space more, then in the presence of the 
Chapter before the chief-priests on the tall octagon, kneeled the 
robed mendicant monk, his face an emblem of the misery of the 
world, close-shaven, browlcss, beardless, tha picture of human woe,| 
clad in the scanty white robe'of the Buddhist ner^phyte. On the 
octagon before the crowd where the prince in gorgeous uniform 
dispensed largess, appeared the lowly monk of the Order. A peal 
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of Sadliu, long arid prolonged, distant-piercing, rose from fife- 
thousand lusty throats, as a deep thunder roar. The i:oyal 
Siamese prince disappeared on the octagon, and the humble 
white-robed Samanara descended to his cell. The crowd melted 
away, the darkness gathered, the stars came out and night fell on 
the lone temple at Waskaduwa. And the curtain dropped on the 
first act of the drama. 

On the 2ist of November, 1898 the little fishing village of 
Balapitiya witnessed the final act of the drama which cut the last 
bonds that bound the prince to the world. The royal Samanerai 
(to use the technical term) accompanied by hundreds of priests had 
come the previous night and taken his residence in a large qua- 
#drai)gular building which had been placed at his disposal. From 
an early hour in the morning large crowds from the neighbouring 
villages assembled in the spacious grounds to catch a glimpse 
of the Royal deacon. As the day advanced the eager crowd of 
devout worshippers waxed thicker and thicker until the spacious 
courtyard of the improvised temple presented a brilliant mass of 
moving colour, set off in places by knots of priests in their gleam¬ 
ing robes of gold. Soon the long hall gaily decked with flags and 
Chinese lanterns, was filled with "irows of yellow robed priests 
assembled for their noon-day mear. The gathering crowd of 
devotees surged and eddied round the outer hall of the small 
apartment where the prince was lodged. I made an application to 
see the deacon and was duly ushered into a long apartment which 
scjved as a sort of an ante-chamber to the prince’s little room. 
There the three chief priests who had come to assist in the cere¬ 
mony, loui»ging on two sofas draped with white, were sedately 
sipping coffee conscious in the dignity of their high office. I passed 
on to the room of Jinarawangsa, the prince-deacon. A small spare 
monk of about fourty-five years of age with a fine nose and spark¬ 
ling eyes, with a world-weary ascetic look, robed in brownish 
yellow but unlike the other monks of'the Amarapura Order, with 
his right shoulder bare, advanced. The fair delicate arm showed the 
tattooed Srivatsaya tendril, the Siamese emblem signifying that he 
|jhad once served as a volunteer. The eager crowd pressed forward 
breaking every restraint in spite of the vehement shouting and all 
the energy of the elders who tried to stem the tide. They filled the 
corridors, they thronged the doors of the ante-room and some bolder 
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than the rest, ere the warders knew, had gained the ante*chatnber 
and were peeping into the prince's little apartment. I exchanged a 
few hurried sentences with the priest and borne down by the 
current was glad to escape to the open. The baffled crowd swerved 
but still seethed and swept round and round the tall palm trees, 
below the projecting eaves of the refectory halls, and filled the long 
verandahs till again they thronged uiid congregated close to the 
-‘amber where the prince-priest sat. When I turned my gaze on 
them again they were surging round some object like a swarm of 
bees' On drawing closer I found a mammoth wicker basket con¬ 
taining costly gifts which the munificence of the prinre-priest had 
provided for the Order. Fine delicate Siamese shawls mingled 
with greasy tallow candles, dainty ornaments of exquisite work- 
mansln'p were piled against gleaming golden priestly robes, and 
snow-white talipot fans with quaint handles, white cambric hand¬ 
kerchiefs, sweet-scented fragrant tapers, shining jet-black alms- 
bowls lay together in glorious confusion. It looked like a fairy 
bag which an eastern Santa Claus had dropped. These gifts were 
numbered and^arranged in .small bundles those bearing the higher 
figures containing the better groups of presents. The prince had 
hit on this happy plan for distributing tl 4 c gifts among the priests 
by lot afterwards. ]iy the basket stooej the Prince's servant, a 
bright active little fellow in straw hat and flowing breeches dis¬ 
tributing the gifts, while the crowd swarmed and seethed and 
swept round him. In a short .space of time the numerous pack¬ 
ages disappeared among the crowd, for so had the Royal donor 
decided that through the hands of women and children should 
his bounty to the Order be proclaimed that the merit of the gift 
might be shared by the prince-deacon as well as by the humble 
worshipper. Suddenly peal after peal of Sad/iu announced that 
the proce.ssion was forming which was to escort the prie.st to the 
w'ater's edge. Out of the chaotic, restless, swarming, surging, 
eddying, shouting, living mass, sprang a long orderly chain of boys 
and women, in spotless white garments bearing on their heads 
the gifts the prince-deacon had provided, while on their hand.s 
they carried tender arcca blossoms and branches of palm. An 
endless line under a snow-white canopy stretched fyom the tem¬ 
ple grounds along the narrow path down to the water's edge. 
The cry of Sadhu again rent thp air and again ere the cry sank, it 
5 ■ 
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was caught up by a thousand lusty voices and fang again and 
again in the dull heayy air. As I stood ort the tempte premises, 
the weird mystic cry came on. the still breeze from the distant 
front of the endless chain and was borne in louder peals back to 
them. Then the long files of yellow-robed priests began their 
solemn march to the water’s edge, headed by the chief priests 
and the Royal deacon. As step by step the Bhikkus advanced, 
all the way long, according to a beautiful Sinhalese custom, was 
laid with white cloth and a white cloth awning was faised 
above their heads. A tall palm arch heavy with bunches 
of rosy king cocoanuts spanned the larjding stage. It was 
four o’clock in the afternoon when the priests came in 
sight of the lake which was to be the scene of the mystic 
ceremony of the Ordination. Only on the water, far from 
the busy world, could the sacred rite be performed. Not a breath 
pf air stirred the tall crests of the cocoanut palms on the shore. 
The heavy moist-laden atmosphere hung a dark and gloomy pall 
over the calm bosom of the lake on whose surface His Highness 
Prince Prisdang Choomsai was to cut off the last tie with the 
gorgeous, showy, tinsel world in the full glare of whose brightest 
foot-lights he had all his life stood. The place was worthy of 
such an occasion. Beyond the placid water, above the green 
tropical vegitation which fringed the margin of the lake, loomed 
the blue hills in the distant horizon, like sombre sentinels. On the 
right rose a green islet. A few canoes were lazily floating on the 
water. A gilt barge was in waiting to convey the Chapter to the 
thatched building on the lake, where the ceremony was to take 
place. The barge returned after disposing its precious freight, and 
then one by one the offerings were placed on the boat by the 
devotees who had received the treasures. Again the barge skimmed 
the surface bearing the younger deacons and the gifts, which were 
afterwards to be divided by lot among the priesthood. The people 
waited on the shore. Once again the barge returned and I got 
on board. I was soon alongside the lone building in the lake, to 
which three squ^lre■cut openings on either side admitted the light. I 
peeped inside The hall was decked in white, ornamented with various 
devices, and under a ceiling of scat let and green mosaic on groutid 
of white, the yellow robed priests of the Chapter, row on row, 
were disposed on cushions several ranks deep round the Sietfta or 
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0 .f<tMiation a narrow in the yniddle. At 

the^.head, seated the Malm Therp Sabhuti; the 

Chipf priesitdf Wjisic^dU^ Temple, and'It .great Pali scholar 
looking like , a living type of the stately inumJhy of the Great 
Rameses, supported on cither hand by Bhikku Suinangata of 
Welikanda.; Temple and the Head Bikku Sri Sumangala of 
Weiigama Temple, I ran my ey^'*! several times over the rows of 
priests like so many scdent bronze statues robed in gold, their legs 
crossed under them ‘as holy statues/ In vain for the prince- 
deacon Jinarawangsa. After a few attempts I discovered him in the 
last rank among the great body of the Order, on the right side of 
the halk He was seated cros 4 -Iegged on a silk cushion of green and 
gold leisurely puffing away a cigarette, the one luxury which he 
had stiii to give up. A dainty arabesque silver spittoon was raised 
to his mouth by his faithful servant who attended him to the last. 
The moment drew near for the laymen to pull off and reluctantly 
the servant left his master's side for the last ordeal at which 
he was not allowed to be present and entered the barge. The 
younger Saraanares too entered with us for they had not been still 
initiated into the Order, leaving the Chapter to the mystic rites 
of the Ordination which were conducted as secretly as were the 
sacred mysteries in ancient Greece an|d ancient Egypt. The barge 
pushed off and we floated higher up tlie islet-studded forest-crown¬ 
ed lake to catch a glimpse of the “ Pothdu Vihara,”‘the library- 
enshrined isle.’ It was too late in the evening to go close up to 
*the Pothdu Vihara but we saw the cone roof-top of the Island 
temple rising in the distance. The hills loomed dark in the 
gloaming as we turned our back and gliding softly in the gathering 
gloom we passed the Seema again, and as we gently passed, the 
solemn chant of the great Pali Pirita raised by the whole Chapter 
floated in the still evening breeze, announcing that in the world 
the place of Prince Prisdang the Siamese Envoy knew him no 
more, and a new monk had been received into that ancient order 
which knoweth no distinction of persons. 


E. W. P 
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ABHISIIEKA CEREMONY. 

This rite is regarded as essential by the Tantrics, as indicating 
the highest stage of spiritual discipline attained in the cult. It is 
two-fold respectively called Pattahhishrha and Purna bhiskeha. 
The latter is expressive of the facts that haviilg b^en instructed by 
hi.s spititnal guide, the candidate understands the Tanttic language 
and terminology, including its niy.stic allusions, is able to perform 
the prescribed ritual and is not in the least agitated by the practice 
of partaking of the five makars —or 5 M’s, viz., flesh, fish, wine, 
mudra (fried grain) and maithiina. He is then installed in the 
dignity of a jjwru. or spiritual preceptor. Tiiis latter part of the 
ceremony is called Patta-hhi^fieha, 

The Kularnava Tanira describes the rite, as translated by Mr. 
Manmatba Nath Dutt—“Wthen an inlelligent man, afeer being 
initiated, and having travelled in the way pointed out by the spiri¬ 
tual guide, acquires knowledge, be becomes free from worldly 
trammels and miseries and is fil'od with great bliss. Tliat intelli¬ 
gent man is Siva himself, F!e is not born again. In this initiation 
in which fish and wine play an important part, the creature is"^ 
released from worldly trammels. Consider him ns dead who has not 
gone through Purna-hhieheka. By this rite one attains to unifica¬ 
tion with Siva, and by this unification lie secures emancipation,” 

On this Mr, Dutt truly remarks that the ultimate object of 
every worshipper is to secure emancipation from the trammels of 
existence and the possibility of rebirths. *' All the rituals and 
ceremonials are merely so many ladders or stepping stones the 
ladders being innumerable, placed ai ywhere, and made of any 
material, are all, it wouldyseera, such as to enable the person using 
any of them, to reach the top of the tree or house ; and the stones 
by which to cross the ford or ferry and thus get to the land of 
emancipation, seem to be placed anywhere in the river and of any 
material. There is'scarcely any thing more characteristic of modern 
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Hiiiduiam than its. proclamation of au endless variety o£ ways to 
salvation or emancipation. 

. This emancipation which is the tummum . bonum of spiritual 
exorcises, Mr. Dutt adds, "is acquired by a man when he follows 
the instruction of his spiritual guide/* Thus the ceremony Abhisheka 
is the highest stage of the Tautric system of worship. Yarious 
mantras are met with in the Tantif^ regarding this religious 
rite. “These wantra« are genoally invocations of various deities 
asking them to pour their blessings on tlio head of the votary.*’ 
This definition of a mantra reminds me of that given in the Sana- 
tana Dharma Catechism, “a mantra is a succession of sounds in a 
definite order arranged so as to bring us help and protection from 
Iswara or fiom some Deva or Devi/’ In regard to both these 
definitions, it may be said that they err in confouiiding the accidental 
with the essential, i.e., what is true of some mantras only with what 
is true of all. The accidental is the reference or “ invocations of 
various deities” iu Mr. Dutt’s definition, and the words “from Iswara 
or from some Deva or Devi " in that of the catechism. The essential 
is the “ succession of sounds in a definite order arranged so as to 
bring us help and protection.” These sounds may be one mono* 
syllable, consisting of a vowel and a consonant; the word may be 
unintelligible, conveying no lueaninji, making no request, addressed 
to no one. The well known Buddliist witmfra “Oin! the Jewel of 
the Lotus,” which when lotatcid in a wheel is called a prayer. It 
is addressed to no ])er3ona]ity and it contains no request, lb is of 
value and power in the oiiginul Sanskrit, when the sounds are 
arranged in a definite order. It will not work unles.s the sounds are 
uttered correctly in the proper order. If the order be changed, or 
the sounds in any way mispronounced, or the words translated into 
another language, the mantra becomes torpid, dead, ineffective and 
useless like a “dead” electric wire. Millions upon millions of our 
fellow creatures in the East and West, believe or profess to believe in 
such so-called “ words of power.'’ 

That I am right in my representation of the definitions given by 
Mr. Dutt and the author of the Catechism, will be seen from the 
words in the Yo^ini Tanira immediately preceding the expres¬ 
sion—“such is the prescription observed in the ceremony of 
Abhisheka." The words to which I refer are ‘^Then offeiing Ihree 
• oblations with the mantra — Ilrim, Bhnr, Swaha, Jlnm, Bhv>vas, 
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Swaha i Ertm^ Swar, Swaha', he should offer anoiihe^ .^itib the 
mantrct, Et'im, hkur, hJiUvas, swdka. , Here there is ueiither jMiayer 
nor invocation. No worrl is addressed to any Pevct otf“ 
have simply a succession of sounds in a definite order, arranged. so 
as to bring the utterer or bis employer help and protection. The help 
anticipated may be the death and destruction of an enemy j c0' the 
subjugation of a person, ijpale or female, to one's will • or the ac¬ 
quisition of erealth, &c. But powerful as these mantras are supposed 
to be, morality seems to be outside their sphere of action. Mr* 
P. O. Naidu writes in the Calcutta Review (April 1902, p. 287)— 
“To be pious religiously with us (Hindus) is not^to be pious socially. 
Men who spend from four to five hours, day after day, uttering 
mantras and prayers, may with the least compunction live in open 
sin, with a concubine in every street. Temples may be tume|d 
into brothels. And our very gurus may wallow in sin—and sin 
of the most heinous character. There is no one to ask—-to speak 
even a faint word of remonstrance." I do not remember coming 
across a single mantra believed to have the power to make a man 
morally good—but any number to make him sacramentally pure. 

To return to our subject—the ceremony of Ablnshek.a is in¬ 
tended for the guru or spiritual guide, not for the disciple. The 
former must perform it before he can communicate Tantric instruc¬ 
tions to the latter. 

Here there are Siva’s instructions, taken bodily with a few 
abreviations and contractions from Mr. Duties translation of the 
Mahanirvana Tantra, After the performance of a shraddha for 
the prosperous termination of the AhkiaheJca, the ceremony in view, 
he should approach his spiritual guide and bowing down to him, 
thus pray to him—'Save roe, O lord, the dearest being known 
to the Eulacharas, and, O ocean of kindness, bestow on 
my head the shadows of thy lotus feet. Permit me, O great 
being, to perform the prosperous ceremony of ray own AhhUheka ; 
and may I, with thy grace, reach the accomplishment of my under¬ 
taking without any let or hinderance.” 

" Accomplish, niy son," says the Koula spiritual guide, “ the 
ceremony of Abhiaheehana with the permission of Siva's wife j and 
by the grace of Siva himself, may success be ever attendant on the 
fiat of thy will.” * 

Thus having obtained permission from his spiritual guide he 
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should make a sotefnn vow to obierve all religious rites binding 
Qpon bim, for the attainment of long life, prosperity, strength and 
freedom from disease, and for the pacification of all other evils. 

Having performed this vow (called 8ankalj>a\ he should worship 
bis spiritual guide with garments, ornaments and purified spirituous 
liquor, and elect him to conduct the Ahhuiheha, ceremony. 

The preceptor should then prepare an altar 9 inches long by 
4 in height beautified with red chalk, decorated with divine fiags, 
flappers, fruit and b<anches of trees, ornamented with festoons of 
twinkling bells and canopies, shorn even of the smallest shades 
of darkness by means of rows of lamps, fed with clarified butter 
renJered fragrant with rfAwpas made of camphor and the juice of 
the Sal tree, decorated with fans, yaks' tails, peacocks' feathers, 
mirrors, &c. On the altar thus prepared the preceptor should 
describe the bemtiftil Man data known as Sarvato Bhadra, 

Then finishing all the rites, including homage to the god in¬ 
voked, in his mind, without any outward manifestation or show, or 
recital of mantraa, only with meditation on the recognised sembhince 
or image or idol of the god, and inarticulate prayers, he should 
purify the fivo iatwaa (wine, fiesh, fish, fried grain, and maithund) 
with the mantras already enumerated. Then having purified the 
five taJtwaSt he should place on the^ mandala previously prepared, 
a water vessel made of gold, silver, copper or earth, sprinkled with 
rice and curd and purified with the mantra known as Phat, uttering 
at the same time the syllable Om He should then paint it with 
vermilion, reciting the Jlfanfra, iSVtriw. Then reciting his cardinal 
Mantra three times, arcompnnied by the enumeration of the 50 
letters of the alphabet, commencing with Kha an*! ending with 
the sign of the nafvd, he should fill the vessel with wine or 
the water procured from sacred places of pilgiimage, or in their 
absence, simply with pure water. He should then throw nine gems 
or a piece of gold into it. 

Theicnftcr the most kind-hearted precepfoi should place on the 
mouth of the ve»>Si*l, twigs of various trees, including the maugoO 
tree, reciting at the same time the mantra Atm. 

Upon these twigs shonIJ then be placed either a golden or 
eaitheu tiay containing^frait and winnowed iicc» with the recital of 
the mcfdras, Snm »nd JMm. Then the mck of the vessel or jar 
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should be tied round with two pieces of .cloth, in the case of a Salcti 
worshipper ned cloth, and of a Vaishnava toAi/s clothi 


Then mentally recitiner the mantra, Sthorrt, StAim, Brim, Srim, 
Sthiri-hhava, he should, of course mentally, throw the five tatwaa in 
another jar, an<l again place new jars in position. The vessel in¬ 
tended for the Sakti («.he chief deity worshipped) should be made of 
silver, that intended for the preceptor should he made of gold, that 
for the goddess of prosperity of the temple, of dead bodies, and those 
for others, of copper. Excepting vessels made of stone, wood or iron, 
others of nny other substance may be accepted in the adoration of 
the Makad>’vi (the great goddess Kali). ^ 

An intelligent person should then propiti,ate the deities Anand~ 
hhairaha and Ananda-bhairndi (god and goddess) and finish (his 
part of the ceremony by worshipping the vessel. After that dhupa$ 
and dMpM should be dedicated to the vessel and ofTerings assigned 
to all the beings of this creation. 

Then after worshipping the gods presiding over the various sacred 
place.q, he should perform the ceremony of assigning the six limbs 
of the body to the several deities claiming them. 

Then after performing the Pr^nayamn ceremony and invoking 
and meditating on the goddess Mc.heswari (another name for Kali) 
he should adore, his own tute! try deity to the best of his power, 
and avoid all under-handednes.s as regards worldly posses.sions. 
Having performed all the ceremonies up to the end of the Homa, 
a wise puvu should worship maidens and devotees of the goddess 
S »kti (KaliWitli flowers, sandal and cloths ; addres.sing them “‘Oil 
Koulas, flowers of the Tantric cult, do you be gracious unto my 
disciple, and accord vonr permission to the ceremnoy of his being 
fiillv installed a.s a Koula.” Thi.s permission having been asked by 
the leader of the ehakm (circle or assembly), the other members 
.should respectfully answer, saying—‘'Through the f.TVOur of the 
great goddee.s and the mercy of the supreme soul, may thy disciple 
be perfect and devoted to the search after the highest truth.’* 

The preceptor should then make his disciple worship the great; 
gofVlesa, and thereafter recite on the aforesaid jar the mantra — 
‘Klim, Prim, Srim.* He should at the same time raise it saying— 

“ Arise; O eatthe.n jar, identical with the Supreme Brahma, permeat¬ 
ed with the goda and conferer of all supernatural powers ! Let- my 
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difciple bathed with thj^ water and the twigs over thee, be devoted 
to the worship of the Supreme Brahma.” 

Thus having raised tiie jar, the guru filled with kindness for his 
disciple, .should pour its contents on his di.sciple, sitting with hia 
face turned towards the north, with the following Wia6?** Afay 
the ffuru 8 , Brahm.T, Vi-dinti niid Mnheshwarn, anoint thee with the 
holy waters; may the Afothers, Durga, Lnkshrai and Bhavani, 
anoint thee with tlio holy waters; may the goddes.ses, Sornshi, 
Tarini, Nitya, Swnha, .and Mahisaniardini, pour on thee the vyater 
purified with due mnnirm. Alay, so and so,” inclu^ling some 
75 deftic.s named and ch.Tr.actoriscd one by one, and accompanied by 
21 mantrasy “purify thee with waters, sanctified with manlraa, Alay 
the mighty .serpents headed by Ananta, the great winged creation 
headed by fho bird Ganida, the mighty trees headed by the Kalpa 
tree and the mighty mountain ranges, may all these sprinkle ihee 
with the holy water. Alay the creatures of the earth, the nether 
regions and the skies, those conferors of benefits on us, may these 
satisfied with thy Abhisheka Ceremony consecrate thee with waters. 
May thy misfortunes, thy infancy, thy di.sea3es, thy dejection of 
spirits, and thy griefs, be destroyed: in consequence of thy perfect 
Abhisheka and through the influence of the Supreme Brahma. May 
Alakshmi (the goddess of Adversity;, &c., See. may these (evil 
goddesses) meet V i<li -uction, being driven away by the 

Mat»t,.a of Ivali and thy i 46 ceremony | may the ghosts, the 
evil spirits, the Pisachas, and unpropitiotis planets, and those others 
that brew "harm for thee, may the.se Bying in fear of the mnmfrd, 
Hriffi, meet with their destruction. Afay all the danger arising 
out of the employment of magic for malevolent pm poses, or through 
the'c.onsequence of evil mantras applied by thy enemies against 
thee, and may all the evil humours of thy body and mind be 
destroyed in consequence of thy Ahhinheha ceremony. Af-.y all thy 
calamities be ended, and thy prosperity be established firmly, and 
may thy mind's desire be fulfilled in consequence of the full in.st:il)a» 
tion of thyself as a Konla.” 

So ends the coniiecration prayer ! 

Having thus anointed the vievoleo with water,, with these 21 
mantras, the guru shall again repeat them to his disciple, if he 
has the Pnsnhhnvn (bcnstly or brutish nature) predominating in him, 

The Koniik.a guru should then, with the j. < i iruPHtin cf the 
ti 
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(ievotces of Snkti present, call his disoiple by bislormbr 
suffixing to it the worrls Ananda 

Having thus heard the v^antfcLs horn, the lips of his guru, the 
disciple should address first his own tutelary deity with the five 
taiwas or M.’s, after which he should worship his guvvk. Then 
offering cows, laud, gold, garments, oriiamenta and drinkS) together 
witlf the DaHhiaa to his guru, the disciple should offer homage 
to the Kouliis, who are identified with Siva himsedf. 

Having finished the worship of the Koulus, a wise person, with 
supreme Immility and calmness, should touch the feet of his 
auspicious preceptor, and reverentially bowing down before him, 
thus pray imto him;—“ O Lord of prosperity, O Lord of the 
universe, thou art; O Ocean of Kindness, also my Lord, do thou 
fulfil my heart's desire, by giving me the ctip of supreme hJias." 

The preceptor should then say to the Koulaa present—“ Ye 
Koulnsl Ye somblances of the god Siva, do ye accord mo permission 
to give to this humble and beat of disciples the cup of highest 
bliss which he craveth from me.” The Koidas should then say 
”0 Leader of the Chakra, O, great Tshana, O thou that art the sun 
in respect of the lotus identified with the Koulas, do thou oblige thy 
good disciple by giving him the liquor of the Koulas." 

The preceptor then having obtaincil the permission of the 
Koulas, should place the drinking cup in the hands of his disciple, 
filled with the best of liquors, duly consecrated. Then meditating, 
with his mind on the goddess Bhagavati, the preceptor should 
decorate the temples of his disciple, his own self, and the Koulas, 
with the Tilak (a mark generally worn on the forehead) with the 
ashes adhering to the sacrificial ladle. Thereafter, distributing the 
talwaa dedicated to the god of the Chakra amongst the Koulas, 
he should eat and drink according to the rules of the Chakra in 
the company of his disciples. (It rau.st nob be forgotten the fifth 
tatwa was not to be eaten or drunk bub still to be enjoyed by men 
and women, as well as fish, flesh, wine, &c.) 

This brings the itftAiVliciirrt ceremony to a close: a close which 
characterises the close of all Tantric Chakras held«at midnight and 
which, it is understood, partakes of the nature of an orgie. 

The ceremony of Abhisheka above described may be gone through 
hurriedly in one night, or more leisurely in three or five or even 
nine nights I refrain from drawing the lessons which the narration 
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is fitted to impedes on,earnost minds and fiearts; but I-suppose Siva, 
or trhoever the tnay have been Would have us bear in mind 

the saving with W^iOh'the. to n close;—^**^086 

wioked'hearted peraons. that find fault tvitb the Koula articles of 
worship, and the Koula worshippers themselves, are condemned to 
the vilest state of existence. The Mudret-daHnu and the Rudra- 
hhctirav0» (evil spirits that frequent the cremation grounds) dance 
with joy when they have the opportunity of gnashing the bones 
of those vile persons that deprecate the Koulas. The are 

kind-hearted, truthful, and ever engaged in doing good to'others. 
Showering abuses on them, no one can ever hope to obtain release 
from the bonds of eternal hell.” So says Siva, in the Maltanirmna 
TanPra, close of Gliapter X. 

AN OLD CLERGYMAN. 



REASONS WHY. EVERY ONE SHOULO DEPOSIT THEIR 
SAVINGS IN BANKS. 

1 . If money is kept in a private house it attracts thieves. If 
thieves come to take money they may take lives as well.. 

2 . If money is kept in a house or iu a hole in the grotiud, tho 
possessor earns no interest. Oti all money deposited with ^tika 
a depositor receives interest which is paid half-yearly. 

3 . Money deposited in Banks is more readily available and 

gives the ov^ncr less troubh.* than money kept in a house or buried: 
because if be wants to make a paymenti instead of opening boxes 
and counting coins and, notes, he writes a cheque and the Bank 
takes all the trorjblo for him. Similarly, if a depositor recGivea 
payment by a cheque, instead of going a journey and collecting the 
money hi«D9eif, he etnds the cheque to hi- Ru'Ver, who him 

the trouble without charge. 

4 . Keeping money on deposit with a Bank costs nothing, but 
on the contrary yields a bi-annual reiurn. Money kept in a house 
or buried costs much time and trouble, and if strong rooms or vaults 
are built or Iron Safes purchased the expense is considerable. 

3 . If the custom of depositing savings with Banks were 
generally adopted by natives of India, I calculate that they would 
in the aggregate be richer by about Ra I crore per annum. This 
is computing deposits at an avcjago of Ke. 1 per head only, and 
allowing for an avemge return of interest at 3 per cent. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED, 

Makes provision for all classes of investors. This Bank hns the 
largest capital of any of the Banks in India which allow interest on 
similar terms, and has Branch Establishments in Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi, London, Miirree, Rawal Pindi, Lahore, Amritsar and 
Rangoon, the Head Office being Calcutta. 

for furOter particulars apply to— 

BEG. MURBAT, 

• Chief Manager, CALCUTTA, 
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SCIENCE AND art. 

Art. —The sudden death of M. IScnjainin Constant came as a 
most cruel blow to the French world of Art. No French artist, it 
may be said, attracted more attention, in or outside France, than the 
very regretted deceased, who has just died at the age of 57. The 
familiarity of his name in England, in other than Art circles, was 
due to the life-size portrait of the late Queen Victoria, exhibited 
at last year's Royal Academy, Burlington House. It was, indeed, 
a remarkable production from an arti.stic standpoint, and caused 
the name of the celebrated French painter to be still better known 
throughout the United’Kingdom. M. Constant held a very high 
place in France as a painter for the last thirty years, and the pre¬ 
dominant note in the appreciatirm of the French press of the 
late M. Constant, is that of regret at the disappearance of the 
great p,ainter, in the full maturity of his talent, and at a period 
when he honoured French Art by producing some of the best 
works he has ever accomplished. The dead artist's brother-in-law, 
M. Francois Arago, states that the illness to which M. Constant 
finally succumbed came upon him, as far back as last November, 
when he was in Scotland. He caught a chill, somewhat neglected 
it, and returned to Paris—to die. No sooner was the news of his 
death made known, than the register at the house of the deceased 
artist was covered with distinguished signatures. Sir Edmund 
Monson, the Britisli Ambassador, being among the first to call. 

'Ihc monument to be erected to the memory of the late 
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Charles Gamier, the architect of the Paris Opera, wiil not he 
ready before the close of summer. The inaugural ceremony will be 
very briUlant, and well attended by the e/tfes of the world of Art 
and Music. The monument will take the form of a bust by 
Carpeaux, to which two allegorical figures will be added. 

Floral painters have organized a show or Salon of their own 
this year, It was an excellent idea to hold such an interesting 
exhibition, in rooms forming part of the present Horticultural 
Show. The most noted pictures were the Roses of Messrs. 
Bourgogne and Leveque. Madlle. Louise Abbema, and M. 
Nodin deserve great praise for their Pinks —winch are the “pink** 
of perfection. The pionies of M. Edmund Matre could not be 
surpassed. M. Gaston Gelibert exhibits a remarkabio floral 
chief'd'oeuvre of art, entitled Mansarde Fleurie. The Dahlias of M. 
jeannin, the Tulips of M. Ccsbron, and other excellent productions 
could not be more real, were they natural instead of painted. 
The contrast is delightful. 

Science. —M. Grange has contributed a very interesting paper 
dealing with the employment of scoria for the purpose of building 
walls and houses. The emiuent writer, is a strict advocate of 
industrial economy. Too i^uch is actually wasted by engineers 
that could be profitably used ; this is particularly the case as re¬ 
gards scoria that remains in furnaces, after the combustion of coal. 
Up to the present, neither Railway companie.s, factories, nor mines 
have been able to turn scoiia to any good. It is only quite recently 
that scientists have declared, that far from such mineral substances 
being looked upon as waste, they are invaluable from an industrial 
point of view. The making of sand out of scoria presents no 
difficulties; all that., is. j^quired, 1 %, [n ^ass it through a crushing 

machine-^specially made—-and consisting of TwijHff^y grind¬ 
stones in cast-iron, which revolve round an hoiizontal axle. Sand 
made from scoria proper i.s, however, too dry for building. To be 
of any practical use, it must be mix ^d along with brick, tile, or 
other similar wastes. To secure this, before the scoria is submitted 
to the crushing machine, other wastes are added, or added 
simulUneously, thus forming a useful mixture. French builders 
who have experimented with scoria mixed with other sands 
express themselves well satisfied at the result. Not only is such 
sand of excellent quality, but it is next to indispensable in the 
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country, where the price of ordinary sand Is high, cither on 
• account of its scarcity, or freight charges. 

A great many things can be done with scoria sand~which 
must never be employed by itself. By mixing it with lime and 
water, excellent cement will be obtained ; while by adding scoria 
in broken pieces, first rate asphalt can be secured. The means 
are at hand for manufacturing bi‘ is and artificial stones, nor is 
it necessary to be an expert. One and a half barrow full of scoria 
per one sack of lime, a small pestle wherein to mix and crush 
all the ingredients, a mould or a frame divided as it were into one 
hundred square compartments, arc all the necessary materials 
required even by secondary factories, for the purpose of erecting 
a wall, an out-house, even a small matsonuetU, employing bricks 
and mortar or cement made from scoria. '1 he cost of building 
a wall by resorting to the new'material is very slight as compared 
with ordinary substances. M. Grange estimates the cost at from 
6 to 7 francs—5r. to 5^. ^0^/. per* cubic metre. In point of 
resistance, there is no fault to be found. Let it be said by way 
of conclusion that the use of scoria is becoming more and more 
general with builders in France, Factories no longer look down 
upon scoria as waste; they carefully husband it, and sell it at 2 
francs or is. 8 d. per ton. M. BlondM estimates that i,8oo,000 tons 
of scoria remain, after consuming 43 millions of tons of coal in 
France for industrial purposes. Those engaged in the wholesale 
trade of scoria, can thus net a benefit of 3,600,000 francs ! And 
to think that only a little while ago, it was considered rubbish! 

The several experiments now being conducted on a large scale 
with the object of discovering whether or not fish are able to 
distinguish the difference between colours, are as interesting, as 
they are instructive. Various coloured bits of wool were adopted, 
each thread was cut into lengths, the size of a worm ; this done, the 
bits of wool were stuck against the glass, of the aquarium, wherein 
were the fishes. Green wool was first tried ^ this colour apparently 
had no effect, as no notice was taken by the fishes; white met with 
the same result. When yellow bits of wool were applied, the 
fishes manifested greater activity ; some, while swimming, would 
stop to gaze j others going to the extent of snapping at it. As 
soon as red threads were introduced, all the inmates of the basin 
made a rush for the colour with open mouths, believing the showy 
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bits of wool to be really worms. The tench—a sort of carp—were 
the most unruly of all, on the appearance of the red colour; they 
positively went mad in their attempts to snap at it The same 
results were noted when bits of coloured papers were stuck 
against the glass, instead of thread and wool. The*experiment 
definitely proved that fi>ih are able and do make a distinction 
between colours. So far so good, but in the opinion of the 
demonstrator, the experiment had only been partly conclusive. 
What about other Cf>lours ? He usu.T.lly fed his fishes with bloocl- 
red worms; he substituted white bread in place of them, A6 
first the fishes manifested considerable relnct.ni?ce for this new kind 
of food ; ultimately they ate the bread as philosnphic.slly as they 
did the red worms. This done, the scientist stuck against the 
glass pieces of paper, bits of wof)|, and t’.iread of the same colour 
as the bread they had eaten ; the fishes at once made for t!»ese, 
thinking they were the .;ame. Red bits of paper were more 
attractive still. These experiments have caused a new industry 
to be created in Paris, namely the fabrication of artificial bait-bits, 
of bread coloured red, and artificial worms in gelatine of the same 
colour. Fishermen who have tried the latter, speak most satis¬ 
factorily of them, and artirm |liey had no difficulty in, landing 
thefr fisli. I 
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THE FE ST I VAIS OF INDIA. 

ni,— The Ski Rama Navami, 

Jr, Iiulia the festivals or the national institutions of the Hindus: 
ean be classified under various headings (r) Religious Festivals, 
(2) Social Festivals, (3) Religio-Social Festivals, (4) Socio-Religious 
Festivals, and (5) Festivals of local origin. The Religious Festivals, 
in which the social element plays a very minor part, are, again, 
sub-divided into two classes, (i) those dedicated to Siva or to 
the incarnations of Siva, and (2) those dedicated to Vishnu or to 
the incarnations of Vishnu. Of those celebrated in honor of 
Siva, the Sivaratri is the most important, and among those dedi¬ 
cated to Vishnu, the Sri Rama Navami,, and the Sri Jayanti 
occupy the most prominent places. The Festival of Sri Rama 
Navami is celebrated by the Hincius in honor of Sri Rama, 
who is said to have been born oi» the day on which tlic festival 
generally fail.s. It occurs on the Navami day, during the lighted 
fortnight of the month of Chailra, the first month of the Andhra 
year, r. on the 9th day during the bright or lunar half of the 
month of Chaitra—which corresponds to the r6lh April of this 
year (1902). The festival is purely a religiou.s one and hence it is 
not attended with the pomp and merriment which characterize 
some of our social festivals .such as the Holi and the 
Decpavali. Though apparentl)' a sectarian festival solely 
dedicated to Rama, the incarnation of Vishnu, yet it is 
universally observed by all the Saivites and the Vaishnavites, 
who, when they join hands in paying homage to Rama, 
forget all their animosities. Here, a.s in Sivaratri, the distinctions 
of castes and suh-castes are not In any wa)^ interfered 
with, and hence the Saivites and the V,aishnavitcs alike 
are at perfect liberty tr> observe this religtotis festival with 
great devotion and sanctify according to their means and 
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ways. The diversity of language, which has given rise to 
the differentiation in coinmvtnities, such as the Dravidian, the 
Andhra, the Maharashtra, the Gurjara, does not necessitate any 
radical change in the formula of the festival, and thus It 
affords free scope for all classes of people to worship Kama 
without any pretentions as to outward splendour and external show 
which mark our modern festivals as observed by the degenerate 
lower orders. The humble peasant, the high-spirited Kshatriya, the 
crafty Vaishya, and the poor Brahman, all indiscriminately take 
part in the celebration of this festival dedicated to Rama, 
The landlord, as well as the famine-stricUcin ryot, the wealthy 
as well as the poor, everyone finds it incumbent on his part to 
observe this festival whatever be the impediments and obstacles 
which may be thrown in his way. The devotees, be they 
opulent citizens or down-trodden cultivators, all forget, in their 
eagerness to attain salvation, their woes and miseries, and address 
themselves, heart and soul, to the worship of Rama on this 
Navami day. The traditional origin of this festival Is so well 
known that there is no necessity of mentioning it here. It is the 
story of Rama and his mission, related in the immortal 
Ramayana of Valmiki. Thl^ day is important to us, because 
Rama, as an incarnation of Vishnu, was born on that day to free 
the three worlds from the torment which Ravana, the king of the 
Rakshasas, was inflicting upon them. His birthday is one of 
supreme sacredness. The world was merry and gay. Joy and 
happiness reigned everywhere, and woes and miseries faded into 
oblivion. The .sky was clear, the celestial chorristers danced and 
sang, the stars smiled, the moon shone with greater brilliance, 
the deities showered celestial flowers, and devotees recited hyfnns 
in praise of the new-born baby. 

It is ordained in the Furanas that those who worship Rama, 
who is no other than a manifestation of Vishnu in the human 
form, will reap eternal ble.ssings. “Think of Him, and worship 
Him. Through devotion we can reach Him, touch Him, feel 
Him.” This is the essence of the lesson taught by the festival 
of Rama’s birth-day. The foremost duty of every Hindu is to offer 
prayers to Rama, the incarnation of Vishnu in human form who 
slew the demon, Ravana, for freeing the three worlds from his 
tyranny. It was on the Navami day during the lighted half of 
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the month of Chaitra that he took his birth. The Hindus have 
«ver since celebrated this festival in his honor. 

The devotees bathe early in the morning, and after Ifinishing 
their ablutions, go round the village, inviting all their relations 
and kinsmen who have not the good fortune to be able 
to worship Raina> being prevented by some domestic calamity. 
They return, and after a second bath of a more devotional 
type, '.they place a portrait of Rama^ if the family is blessed with 
the possession of one, in the middle of the usual miniature 
mandap raised for the daily worship of the tutelary gods (Kula 
Devat^s). They then decorate the portalt with floral wreaths of 
various hues which are vertically suspended from all the>;sides of 
the frame work, all these preparations being done without pomp 
or display. The worship commences at noon, and the offerings, 
consisting of green gram (soaked in water), sweet water seasoned 
with spices, clear butter milk prepared with salt and chillies, 
are distributed among the Brahmans who are ready to partake 
of what is dedicated to the deity. Artistic fans, if the wor¬ 
shipper is rich, and rustic fans, if he is poor, are also distributed 
among the Brahmans, as a preventive against the heat of the 
scorching summer sun of April anjlf May. This is the usual way 
in which common people celebrate this festival. People who 
are more devoted and of a more religious turn of mind, arrange 
for ‘ Harikatha ’ parties, when the story of Rama is narrated to 
ardent and sincere listeners, to the accompaniment of high class 
music. Men of wealth sometimes organise ‘Ramothsavam’ on the 
day of the festival, which lasts for 10 days. During these days, 
thousands of Brahmans are fed and large sums of money distri- 
biited among those who recite Vedic hymns. In refined cities, 
educated men hold meetings where religious lectures relating to 
the birth of Rama are delivered by able scholars, and people are 
freely invited to attend and listen to the lucid exposition of the 
moral principles set forth in the Ramayana. Again, in rural 
towns, people arrange for ‘Bhajan’ parties, where they sing songs 
in praise of Rama and commemoration of his birthday. In 
Bengal, this festival is not observed by all.. In certain families 
only, which happen to possess images of Rama, it is observed with 
some sort of splendour and expense. 

I conclude with the words of Mrs.. Annie Beasant who 
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says;—“Rash and unwise arc they who throw away the helps 
provided to aid the soul in its upward struggle and would force 
upon all a single way of seeking the Supreme Self. The path of 
Bnkthi is the one that many feet find the easiest to tread, and on 
this / sa)> the observance of teligioits festivals (the italics are mine) 
has been found a necessity in some stages of man’s life ” 

C. II. KODANDA RAMA SASTRI. 
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^OVER^MBm' ATTITUDE TOWARDS EDUCATIOM, 

The attitude of Governnient towards education is not so 
openly unfriendly and contemptuous as its attitude towards the 
educated community. That community has become an eye-sore 
to Government, and the reason of it 15 not far to seek-. The 
educated section of Indian society have the audacity to call a 
spade a spade, to criticise in the press and on the platform 
retroj^rade measures of administrative polic)'’ ; and, above 
all, to hold the Congress which the Government can neither 
recognise nor ignore, and which has outlived the imputation of 
disloyalty and of being a “microscopic minority." If the views 
of the educated community and of Governinent do not always 
run in the same groove, the former are held to blame for it; for 
why xio they not modify their own to please their rulers, or have 
the grace to follow the example of. the titled and title-hunting 
nobility of their own country and keep aloof from political 
agitation? The educated community are unwilling to contribute 
to the Victoria Memorial Hall, or, rather, the Curzon Hall, 
a.s it has come--' to be called. Their humble mite towards 
Famine relief, or similar other funds, dwindle into insigni¬ 
ficance when compared with the munificent contributions of the 
petted millionaires. They are unable to support all measures of 
Government, after the manner of the upper ten, many of whom 
have no other god to worship than those in power, and no other 
aspiration in life than to bask in official favour. 

The educated community endeavour to prove, by facts and 
figures, that the official optimistic view about tbe-prosperity of 
India is only a myth. They also point out in unequivocal terms 
that the acts of Government do not always tally with its 
professions. They openly express their dissatisfaction when justice 
is thwarted and their beloved Sovereign's graciou!: Proclamation 
glossed away for excluding them from many privileges for no 
2 
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other disqualification than colour. The educated community: 
love, almost to Idolatry, those few l^nglishmen wh0j:1»fe$^Si'r Henry 
Cotton, extend their sympathy to:^trem and se<^ .to, protect their 
countrymen against muscular Christianity: But such; is the. .irpuy 
of fate that for this very love they are snubbed and looked 
down upon with frowns and suspicion by a paternal Government, 
Englishmen who have grown grey in the service and who know 
the people intimately for having been in close touch with them, 
are sneered at by thdr unsympathetic and imperious superiors 
whose profuse professions are nothing but platitudes full of sound, 
signifying nothing, and who, armed with a giant's power, forget that 

“ It is excellent '' 

To have a giant’s strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant." 

For these and other reasons, the educated community 
are in the black books of Government. They might have 
been disliked by some of Lord Curzon's predecessor^ but 
his Lordship goes further. He positively snubs and ignores 
them. One or two instances will bear out thi-s assertion. 
Lord Curzon professes to pay due consideration to public 
opinion, but the Calcutta Municipal Bill was passed In spite of 
vlg.orou.s protests .against it. ' in the personnel of the Universities 
Commission the exclusion of an educated Hindu representative 
was fit first a serious omission. In fact. Lord Curzon's 
regime may be briefly characterised as one of omissions as much 
of commission.s, for Hi.s Excellency has really missed many an 
opportunity of doing immense good to the people. .XVitb' 
his undoubted abilities and strong personality, he might have 
earned the everlasting gratitude of the people under his care. But 
alas! buoying them up at first with hope, he has at last driven 
them to despair, and hence the severity of the blow. 
in the personnel of the Universities Commission there was a 
grave omission, which could not have befen an oversight,,on the 
part of a statesman of Lord Curzon’s calibre, so tn' 

choosing a representative from Bengal at the Coronation, Lord 
Curzon another omission for, as is believed, snubbing 

and ignoring the educated community. Of course, there is,«a 
rumour that Mr. Justice Gooroodas Banerjee had been invited, 
and that he refused the honour. But if the rumour be well 
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fGUod^d» "^e selection of a representative by. 

His Exceileocybappy one. It was a forgone^ 
Coticlasfbh thaVbcijbg a^ birtlvodox Hindu, Mr. Justice Banerjeis 
could never accept the Invitation. If the choice of Government 
had really fallen op him, there are few who would not believe that 
it was prompted by the desire of only avoiding a scandal, But 
was there none, save and except Mr. Justice Banerjee, qualified to 
represent Bengal at the Coronation? The fact is, there others, 
but they were considered dangerous ones. So a representative 
was chosen from the^ so-called aristocracy, not fjr his abilities, 
for •his services to the country, not for his acknowledged 
leadership of the people, not for his intellectual calibre, 
but for a sort of negative qualification, viz., absence of ability, 
arid, pqssibly, In offensive ness. We do not knov/ which deserves to 
be pitied more—the policy of the selection, or the impudence 
of the representative selected. Imagine a stripling without a Raj 
calling the people of Bengal h's people / Is this not the very height 
of audacity ? The boy of Pathuriaghatta in Calcutta, and his patron, 
the Government, should remember that in spite of the wealth 
and high-sounding titles of his adoptive father, the people of 
Bengal (not " his people”) do not Und cannot acknowledge 
^ him as a ‘ leader so long as men of light and leading are 
not wanting. He belongs to a family which has been 
excasted long ago by Hindu society. No orthodox Hindu can 
accept an invitation to a dinner in his palatial mansion. 
To raari^ a girl of the house means degradation and expulsion 
from caste of the daring youth who does so. Are these facts 
known, or not known, to Lord Curron ? The Government should 
also^ ;know that it may ignore the educated community and 
set up a leader of Its own choosing, but the people are not, to be 
taken In, What they wish to see in a leader Is a strong sense of 
duty, independence of thought, and the courage of Conviction; 
in short, he alone can be a leader who may be a guide, philosopher 
and friend, in social, political, and religious matters, 

As regards the attitude of Government towards education 
itself, though it is not so openly hostile and contemptuous, it is 
roofO determined and definite. Government does not rest content 
with snubbing and ignoring the educated community—the best 
fruits of the tree boldly planted by Macaulay and others. 
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Without actually laying the axe at the foot of the^Hfec itself, 
it is for preventing its exuberant growth. It is English 
education which has made the people of India outspoken critics 
of Government and agitators for the privileges of citizenship. 
So instead of “ Advancement of Learning" which is the 
motto of the Calcutta University, another and a safer one 
has been suggested, vsc.^ " No admission, except to those who can 
pay." The fruit of the forbidden tree of knowledge must not be 
eaten by those that are poor. 

But let us await the decision of Government regarding some of 
the retrograde and revolutionary recommendations of the Uni¬ 
versities Commission. Those recommendations have been tho¬ 
roughly considered and protested against in the press and bn the 
platform. We need not dwell upon the subject over again. 
But we shall touch one or two points which attracted 
the special attention of the CommJsion and of many of 
its witnesses, such as the deficiency of students in English. 
As a remedy, the Commission propose to raise the pass 
marks in English in the Entrance Examination from 33 to 40 
per cent. But will a quantitative maximum of percentage only 
remedy the evil as loi^g as the quality of the text books 
and of teaching is not improved ? Text books for the Matricula¬ 
tion examination should be selected carefully and judiciously by 
expert Indian educationists who know the requirements of 
Indian students better than European professors. The English 
Entrance Course of the Calcutta University being selected by 
European Professors who have never been in close touch with’those 
for whom it is intended, fails to meet their requirements-and, 
therefore, encourages cramming. Besides this, every facility should 
be given to the students to learn idiomatic and correct English. 
To serve this purpose, every high school should be furnished with 
a collection of suitable books of literature and reference and also 
with a number of select English newspapers and magazines. One 
may acquire a better knowledge of modern English from newspapers 
alone than from grammars and a lot of literary books. News¬ 
papers are not only a store*house of universal information but 
a sort of vade mtcum on everyday doubts and difficulties; in 
fact, many technical expressions on a variety of subjects are learnt 
easily from a careful perusal of the newspapers of the day. 
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In order to. the quality of teaching In schools. It Is 

necessary to raise' the pay of the teachers. Efficiency and 
conscientious work cannot always be expected from under-paid 
teachers. At present, as regards the majority of teachers, as 
soon as they pass the B. L. examination or secure a better appoint¬ 
ment in any other line, they give up their ill-rewarded profession. 
Every one knows, and the Viceroy himself in one of his speeches 
said it, that the profession of a teacher is the noblest. But alas! is 
it not a patent fact that while a mediocre Deputy Magistrate, or 
even a Police Inspector, or, for that matter, a Municipal 

Cogimissloner, can'cxpect to be a Rat Bahadur or a C. I. E., a 

¥ 

successful headmaster or a professor, In spite of exceptional 
scholarship and ability, can seldom aspire to such official 
recognition? In his case, “merit weeps unknown.’* The 
Education Department Is not the pet child of Government 
which truly looks upon it with suspicion, and the indiffer¬ 
ence of a step-father. So long the attitude of Government 
towards the Education Department had been one of passive 
indifference. Now it is going to assume a threatening attitude. 

The truth Is, the educated native Is the best friend of British 
rule in India. He knows very^ well that if India is to prosper. 
It can do so only under British supremacy. He is filled with 
admiration for everything that »s truly British. The system of 
civil and criminal jurisprudence which Britain has given to India 
Is far .superior to any which occurs in Manu or Yajnavalkya. In 
the days of Rama or Yudhishthira there were no railways and 
electric telegraphs. Knowing all this, how would it be possible 
for the educated native to wish for^the cessation of British rule? 
He studies the noble literature of England with a reverence the 
tenth part of which he does not feel for the literature of his own 
country, ancient and modern. He corresponds with his friends 
In English. The study of English literature has brought with it 
its inevitable result, viz., the desire for full rights of citizenship. 
This result was foreseen by Macaulay. In one of his grandest 
speeches he said that a demand for representative institutions by 
the people cf India. would constitute the greatest glory of 
England. What Bentinck and Macaulay had foreseen has come 
to pass. Having deliberately raised the aspirations of the people, 
it would be cruelty to repress them with a high hand. - Having 
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set the clock agoing, it is folly to put The/educated 

natives are loyal to the back bone. They desfre tp be tfeati^ aa 
citizens of the British Empire. At present their role ;?s‘ that of 
His Majesty’s Opposition. They point out the faults of Britisll 
rule in order that those faults may be corrected. They like to 
see Magistrates and Judges dispense the law in the same way as 
Magistrates and Judges dispense it in England. Vigour beyond 
the law is what they are unable to put up with. It is the height 
of absurdity, to charge them with disloyalty to British rule for 
their outspoken criticism of administrative measures. If they 
speak harshly of Lord Curzon, Lord Curzon ‘should remember 
that they speak, with tears of gratitude, of Lord Ripon. Surely„ 
disloyalty is made of other stuff! Their very desire to prevent 
ilNconsidered innovations in the Educational policy of the country 
Is evidence of their loyalty to British rule. 

A GRADUATE. 
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THE STORY OF THE SINHAlESE PEOPlJ^ 

VH. 

(AuXHbRiTiKS: The Dipawansay Mahvwansay Rajaiialiya^ and Rajanttnakara^ 

After his decisive victory Pandukabhaya marched to Anuradha*- 
pura, the seat of his mother’s uncle Anuradha, who stirrendcred 
his own pal.ice to his young kinsman and built another residence for 
himself. With his sword scarcely dry from his task of con(^uest 
the victor set himself to establish a permanent seat of government 
instead of the shifting capitals of his predecessors^ a city which 
might be the inspiration of a new people waking into national 
life. “According to the directions of a seer and an expert in 
the science of sites,” runs the chronicle, " he built a noble city In 
that same village.” The thick wood whidti stretched to the north 
of the plain where now stands the Sacred Bo tree was felled 
and a square of four gav^ sixteen miles cleared. The stumps were 
carefully picked out that they might not strike their roots into 
the foundations of the buildings that were to be erected, and the 
vast area was carefully levelled “like a celestial city.” A rampart of 
sixty-four miles in circuit on which were carved figures of lions— 
extending sixteen miles in each direction—enclosed a space of 
356 square miles in which streetsf^weie laid and public buildings 
gradually erected. “ From the settlement of the two Anuradhas, 
of the minister of King Wijaya, and of the brother of Queen 
Baddra-kachchana, and as it was founded under the constellation 
Anuradha, the city acquired the name of Anuradhapura.” On 
the establishment of his capital, Pandukabhaya bade his uncle’s 
state-cftuopy bo conveyed from the city of Upatissa, washed off 
its stain's in the large natural pool which lay within the city, and 
seated beneath it was anointed king with the water of that pooh 
'His accession %vas followed by the investiture, of Sjivarnapali as 
queen. He raised the Brahman, Chandra " to the office of 
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Purokit, chief minister and Royal chaplain, fn due fornti 
and rewarded his other officers with places. according to 
their services in the late war. The old king Abhaya. reaped 'the 
kindness he had shewn the yoiing ruler and hi's mother when 
their life was threatened by his brothers. He was spared and the 
privilege of governing the city during the night was granted to 
him “whereby,” the chronicle explains, "he became-a nagara- 
guttika^ " a city-custodian ” or city-mayor. " Henceforward/’ 
writes Mahanama in the fifth century, “there have been ^nagara^ 
gutftkaSt mayors in the city.” He spared his other uncle 
Girikandasiva, the father of his queen Suvarnapdli. and gave him 
back his own distiict of Girikandaka (Girivvaya) to rule. He 
deepened into a fine lake the natural pool in the city calling it 
the Jaya-wewa in memory of his having bathed in its waters 
alter his great victory (jaya). The old tank, the embankment of 
which can still be traced, may be recognised at the present day 
by its afterMiame of Nuwara-wewa, ‘the city-tank.' 

Pandukabhaya conciliated the Yakshas with whose aid he had 
risen to the throne, a policy which he consistently followed 
throughout his long reign. He established the Yaksha, Kaiavela 
to the east of the city, and the Yaksha Chieftain, Chittra below 
the Abhaya tank, probably theIsame Yakslias that had watched 
over him when young. ‘ The grateful ’ monarch settled the 
maiden, Kumbokata, who carried him to Doramadulla, at the 
Southern gate of Anuradhapura, probably the daughter' of a 
Yaksha woman by a Sinhalese as she is described as mhattaH 
Yaksha yonijay 'one born to a Yakshini.’ Within the palace- 
grounds he accommodated the ‘mare-faced’ Yakshini, the 
chieftainess Chetiya, his ally* in the late war. All these Yaksha* 
besides others of the race were yearly maintained at the royal 
expense* The term ball used by the annalists for the offerings 
of food granted to the Yaksha* was applied by the Yakshas 
themselves to the offerings made to propitiate the Yakshas or- 
demons in their old demon worship wdiich the Sinhalese adopted 
from them. 

A significant passage in the Makatvansa gives us a vivid picture 
of the customs of the time and an insight into the character of 
th& king. Mt shews that the eatlter Sinhalese, as did their 

I 

descendants up till the fifteenth ceniiny, celebrated the festivals of 
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the seasons such as the dzoa/a, the feast of Cupkl, probably 

the one referred jto in the text) with all the boisterous mirth with 
which they enjoyed themselves in their home-land. During these 
festivals when his subjects abandoned themselves to the pleasure 
«iid gaiety of the season, within his halls the sovereign kept up a 
high revelry* Seated on a throne of equal eminence a.s the Yaksha 
Chieftain, Chittra the monarch watched dramatic plays representing 
the actions of gods and heroes performed by the dancing {natch) 
girls of his palace, and threw himself with warmth into tire love? 
of the season. 

Pandukabhaya*s architectural energy Continued to add new 
building and effect improvements in the capital. He formed the 
four suburbs of t!»c city {lioragam), and the Abhaya tank {baya- 
^ivewa\ the westcin rajiui^ probably a palace, the great cemetery 
{maha susana), and the place of execution .and torture {damgediyci)^ 
He provided ix banj'an tree as an altar to the god Vesamunt of 
the infernal regions, and a talipot tree as an altar to the hunler- 
god Vyadha deva; a Sab/taga vattham^ ‘a many chambered 
rotunda' for his own use, ’And ^ pab/ieda-gharan,^ 9 . vfaW-d'wn^aiX 
house.' All these were established at the western gate of the 
capital. Five hundred scavengers drawn from the outcaste tribe 
of the Chandalas swept the streets of t/lie city, one hundred and 
fifty of them bore away the dead, and an equal number watched 
the ccmeteiy. North-westward of the cemetery their village was 
placed) whence “ the Chandalas constantly performed their duties 
according to the directions given “ and buried their own dead 
In the nichci susana * low-caste cemetery ’ which was opened on 
the north-east of their settlement. Northward, between the 
cemetery and the Pahanpa'U) mountain was erected a row of 
buildings to hou.se the archers. To the north of these barracks 
as far as the Gemunu tank were hewn caves for hermits of 
different creeds, while to the east of the Chandala cemetery * nicha 
susana' the king’s piety provided a residence for the Nighanta 
Jotiya, Thither flocked the Nighanta Giri and many a pashadaka 
‘ heretic' and sramarit ‘ monk,' all of whom pitched their dwellings 
in the same quarter. His devotion to his faith, for Jainism; 
was probably the creed of the early Sinhalese, raised in thi.? 
quarter a temple for the Nighanta Kumbhanda which received 
its name from the hermit; west of the Kumbhanda temple and 

3 
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east of the archer’s barracks fivd hundred pilgrims, devotees of 
various sects crowded for shelter. Moreover, abdvc the dwelling of 
the Nighanta Jotiya and below the Gu'njunu tank'Pandukabhaya 
tzxs^d Paribrajukarama,'* for mendicaiits.’ In 

different other sites too sprang up, through the Charity of the 
king, a home for the Ajwikas^ * Jaina beggars,’ a hall for Brahmans, 
a shrine to’Siva with the emblem of the god and a 
•hall of benediction’wbeie every morning the Brahmans chanted 
praises in honour of the king. 

With the improvement of the capital went hand in hand the 
work of settlement and organization. “The lord of Lanka, 
Pandukabhaya the king in the tenth year fi’om his accesshvi,” runs, 
the record of his reign, “fixed the limits of the villages throughout 
the island of Lanka and completely tranquillized the country.’’. 
Probably it was still earlier that the country had been marked 
off into three kingdoms or ratas^ those of 'Maya and 

Ruhutta which unlike the modern artificial divisions were 
parted from each other by natural barriers. The country 
that lay to the north of the Mahavcli Ganga and the Deduru 
Oya bore the name of Pihiti rata ‘settled country ’ as the land, 
where the Sinhalese dominion was first established, while it was 
called the Raja rafa, ‘the. king’s country’ as within its borders 
stood the royal cities of the earlier Sinhalese kings including the 
magnificent capitals of Anuradhapnra and Pollonaruwa. Maya 
rata or Malaya rata ' the hill country’ was bounded on three sides 
by the course of rivers, the Deduru Oya parted it from Pihiti rata ^ 
on the north, the Mahavcliganga flowed along its eastern frontier, 
its western side was washed by the sea, while on its southerti, 
limit swept the dark waters of the Kalu ganga separating Maya 
rata from Rchana, ‘the country of prince Rohaua’which com* , 
prehended alV the territory that lay south of the rivers Mahaveli, 
Ganga and Kalu Ganga. Rohana and Maya, rata originally 
governed by a near relative (^f the king, ow*'cd the overlor^ship 
of Pihiti, but as the greatness of the kings of the northern 
kingdom declined, gradually the power of the under-kingdoms , 
grew till they overshadowed the poAver of the Crown. : 

With his zeal for building and his genius for orgahiiBatmn,,. 
Pandukabhaya combined the coolest statesmanship. The Chr<)rti? 
cles thus sum up tlie tranquillity of his* long reign and the wise , 
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policy that gufde4 H*':,*?That king who had won the friendship 
of ihc.Yashka^Ghiefs enjoyed prosperity with the visible Kalavela 
and tl^^’chieftain Chlttra raja" the friends .of his'youthi The 
wary stratcj^ which shone in his trying campaign with his uncles 
he displayed throughout his career. He inherited all the energy 
for building, the cool courage, the endurance, the spirit of enter¬ 
prise, the foresight and deep devotion of his Sakya ancestors 
with all the genius for administration, the wild daring, the 
ambition and the ruthle.ssncss of the race of Wijaya. The scheme 
of improving the capital mu.st have occupied a large portion of 
hiV long* reign of 33 years which the chronicles unite in extending 
to 70 years probably from the age of the monarch. By his far¬ 
sighted, policy of conciliating the Yaksha chiefs, he welded the 
Sinhalese apd the natives into one nation, and henceforward the 
Yakshas cease to appear in history as a distinct people. Very 
probably a Jain by profession l*andukabhaya’s piety raised 
temples for the Jain Nighantas whose faith he profe.s.scd, while 
his toleration provided religious houses for the liij’stics of other 
c'rceds, His wisdom laid the foundation of the architectural 
splendour of Anuradhapiira which for the twenty centuries that 
followed, became the head centre of i^inhalcse dominion at the 
period of their greatest glory and to the present day is the focus 
of their religious life. Though the lu.strc of his reign is dimmed 
in the national annabs by the greater glorie.s of his Buddhist 
descendants It must be remembered that but for Pandukabhaya's 
work of consolidation and settlement their triumphs would have 
been impossible. It is hard to conceive that the record we have 
of his reign was not compiled by hi.s orders and that Sinhalese 
history as much as Sinhalese art and culture rose at the bidding 
of the wise king who welded the Sinhalese into a nation. At 
Pandukabhaya’s death his popular son Miitasiwa, the child of 
SuvajrUapali succeeded to a tranquil realm. One account interposes 
the reign of Ganatissa. He is described as the son of Panduka- 
bhaya and the father of Mutasiva and is said to have ruled forty- 
one,years. Beyond his name and the length of his reign nothing 
is ti^dordedl. Either his name has been omitted by the monkisI| 
cliroiitclers to make the king in who.se reign Buddhism was intto- 
dneed to be seventh in succession to Wijaya—seven beip^ a 
sacred and mystic number—or his reign has been added by a 
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later annalist owing to the improbjibility of two long reigns 
following each other. Nothing however is certain. In the years 
that succeeded, the country reposed in the long peac# which 
I’andukabhaya gave the land, and during this period* the nation 
was gathering its strength and vigour for the outburst of archi¬ 
tectural energy and religious fervour which followed the intro¬ 
duction of Buddhism. 

The single event recorded of the reign of Mutasiva is the 
laying out of the great park .at Anuradhapura. Where the sacred 
Bo-tree now stands, "the king formed the delightful royal garden 
Mahamcgha which was provided in the utmost piofiwion with 
every requisite, and adorned with fruit and flower-bearing trees 
(of every description)." From a heavy shower of rain which came 
down out of season when the ground was laid out, the park 
received its name of Mahamegha ‘great rain.*^ Mutasiva had a 
large family, but no discord broke the harmony of his household. 
His ten sons were attached to each other. They were Abhaya, 
Tissa, Ucldhanculabhaya, Uttiya, Mahasen.a, Mahanaga, Matta- 
bhaya, Sura Tisssi, Kiranamaka and Ascla. Five of them 
followed their father on tho throne. He had two daughters Anula 
and Sivala “both gentle ?naidens, who graced their ancient race." 
" In the famous capital of Anuradhapura, which was like the fair face 
of the land of Lanka,” runs the MaJiaxuansa, "the king Mutasiva 
ruled the kingdom for sixty years." At hi.s death the crown 
passed to hi.s second son 1 issa, " who excelled all his brothers in 
virtue and wisdom,” and if we are to trust the chronicles, had 
already become famous by the title of Dewanampiya Tissa, 
"Tissa the delight of the gods." 


EDWARD W. PERERA. 
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HONESTY AND CONTENTMENT FOR EVER. 

A Drama. 


This little play was suggested 
Royal Reader, “ The Frince and t 

Dramatis 

M.ihonicd Hashim Bahadur, 
Mecna S.ahap.athi, and \ 

Abdul Karim, J 

Jim the Barber, 

Allegiri, sweetmeat seller, 
Ramsamiiiy, cook, 

Clovinila, butler, 
fiopal, Hotcl-w.aiter, 

Akbar Baig, 

John Mahomed, 


by the story in Nelson’s Second 
he Prisoners.” 

Person/f. 

The Prince. 

I 

Attendants on the Prince. 

1st Prisoner. 

3 nd Prisoner. 

3rd Prisoner. 

4th Prisoner. 

5th Prisoner. 

A poor labourer. 

The jailor. 


Scene. 

{Outside the Palace Gates. Akbar Baig^ spade in hand, digging. 
Presently, he throzvs down the spade, stretches himself, 
and sits dotvn with a sigh.) 

Akbar Baig, Oh! I wish 1 were a Prince ! 

Meena Sabapathi. Why, what would you do if you were? 

Akbar Baig. If 1 were a Prince, I should not have to work—work, 
work, all day! 

Meetta Sabapathi, But Princes have to work, as well as you. 

{Enter Abdul Karim.) 

Abdul Karim. Ah, yes, indeed, as we can tell you ! 

Meena Sabapathi, Yes! Prince Mahomed Hashim Bahadur works 
hard, early and late. 

Akbar Baig. What work, pray ? Sitting on %oft, easy chairs all 
day; dozing or smoking; and driving out in splendid 
carriages. Cal! that work ? 
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AbihU Karim, Is that all you know about It? Wait, awhile).^and 
you shall see. 

Meena Sabapathu Yes, you shall see. The Prince will arrive 
shortly. We attend him. You just follow us quietly into 
the Palace, and sec what he has to doi Here he comes! 

{Enter Prince, All make an obeisance. He sees Akbar,) 

Prince, Whom have we here ? 

Abdul Karim. A peasant. Your Highness, who wishes he were 
a Prince. 

Prince. And I, a Prince, would wish myself a peasant. Well, 
well, one is never content in this world 1 

{Sighs heavilyl^ 

{He is conducted to the Palace^ and takes a seat^ 

Prince^ {tc Abdul Karim'). Bring me a soothing draught, {Puts: 
his hand wearily to his head.) Last night, sleep forsook 
me. Unhappy lot of Kings and Queens and Princes! It 
happens sometimes that they arc obliged, in strict justice, 
to sign a death-warrant. Ah! thou jewelled hand of 
mine! I.s///«/the work'thou hast to do? Give me rather 
the rough, hard hand of the poorest labourer, but his light 
heart and his sweet, sound sleep. Ah! {holds his hearty 

Meenat {to Akbar aside). What did we tell you ? 

{Akbar looks at his hands.) 

Akbar. Yes, rough hands, but a light heart, after all I 

Mcena. And at night, my friend ? 

Akbar. Aha! sound, sweet sleep 1 

Prince. Sleep 1 sleep! who talks of sleep? I sleep not! 

Meena^ {pointing to Akbar) The poor peasant sleeps, Your' 
Highness. 

Prince, {to Akbar.) And you would be a Prince, Said I not 
with reason, I wish I were a peasant ? ' 

Prince, {tinning to Abdul Kariml) Any prisoners to-day ? 

Abaul Kartm. Yes, Your Highness j five prisoners wero't^ied ' 
yesterday, found guilty, and are now in the prison, Await¬ 
ing their final sentence. 

Prince^ Summon the jailor to our presence, 
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‘ ' ' 

' Mahomedy approaches 

Jaitor. Your Highness’ humble servant. 

Prince. How are yciui* prisoners? 

Jailor. well, Your Highness. 

__ ^ • * ' 

Prince. Have them brought. We wouW see them. 


( The pHsoners are presently brought into the presence of the Prince^ 
and made to halt before him.) 

Prince, (to tst prisoner) Well, my friend, how came you to be 
in prison ? 

istprisoner (]im the Barber). Please Yoiir Highness, I did no 
wrong, but the chief witness against me told a lie. 

Prince. Happy lover of truth 1 Stand on my right side, good 
fellow ! 

Prince, (turning to 2nd prisoner) Surely that gentle-look'ing 
young man never did harm to any one. How came jjw 
here. Sir? 

(Allegin', a sweetmeat seller), Oh, Your Highness, I 
assure you I am as kind a man as you think me ; but the 
Judge is an enemy of our family, and had a spite against 

. , me. i 

Prince. Poor injured Innocence! We will see to that Judge, 
(Beckons him aside, and turns to jrdprisoner). Aiid_y<7«, 
my friend ; are^^»« too as innocent as you look? 

^fdprisoner (Ramsammy, cook). Yc.s, yes, indeed. Your most 
gracious Highness, I am innocent; but the Jury found me 
guilty, through a great mistake. 

Prince. “A mistaken jury !” Reading that phrase backward.s, it 
sounds not well—the word of a “Jury taken amiss”! 
(Turns to the next prisoner) And you, the 4th prisoner ? 

(Govinda, butler). Trill)-, most mighty Prince ! 1 was 
'*.■ walking peacefully along the road, when a policf-mnn 

came and tapped me on the shoulder, and clapped me 

*, off to jail! 

Prince. Indeed! Why, how is that? 

[Prisoner* He mistook me for Ching Chang, the Chinese pick* 
pocket! ' • 

Prince. And is not your name Ching Chang? 
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Prisoner. My name is Govindaj butler In Victoria Hotel. I 
swear it I ^ 

N ' 

{All four prisoners throw themselves on their knees before the Prince*) 

All ^ prisoners together. Tardon, noble Prince, pardon* ♦ 

Piince* Wait, there is anqther man. 

{5th prisoner remains bashfully behind all the others. The Ptince 
rises^ and advancing towards him, lays his hand on prisoner's 
sh nilder. Prisoner kan^s his head. The Prince gently puts his 
hand under the chin of prisoner, to taise the downcast face.') 

Prince, And why are;jw here? 

Sthprisoner. Alas! good Prince! I stole a purse, and dare not 
ask your pardon I 

Piince. So sol You are actually guilty, are you I 
prisoner. Alas 1 - Yes, Your Highness ; I confess and am sorry 
for my guilt. 

Prince. Well then! You are not fit to live with such honest 
gentlemen as these. Here, jailor 1 
{Enterfailor.) Your Highness’ humble servant. 

Prince, Take off this man’s chains, and set him free. He has not 
added to his crime the sin cf telling a lie. 

(The chains are taken off from the 5 th prisoner^ 

prince. Conduct those four honest men back again to the prison 
where you brought them from. Our presence is not good 
enough for them. {Turning to Sth prisoner) Are you 
content ? 

Sth prisoner (Gopal, hotcl-waitcr). Thanks, good Prince, for your 
favour to me. 

prince. Will you ever steal purses again ? 

Prisoner, Never again, dear Prince. 

{Akhar, the poor labourer, advances to the PrinCe, and makes a low 
boiv. The Prince looks kindly at, him,) 

Prince. And what would you say? 

Akbar Baig. The poor man’s blessing, Your Highness. 

Prince. And what may that be ? 

Akbar Bai^, May Heaven grant that from this day your sletep 
may be sweet 1—I, from this day, will labour willingly for 
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a Princ^> iii»hOi latest not by flightt but in doing what 
is right. \ *, 

Abdul Karifu. Happy the Kings and Princes who rule justly 
and kindly! ' 

■Meena Sabafatki. Happy the subjects who lighten the he^avy 
burdens of their rulers by thefr own honest and contented 
labour! 

Prince. Thank Heaven !'! may expect Peace at last! 

{ Chorus of the two Courtiers, the poor labourer, and the ^th prisoner) 
Thank Heaven ? Honesty and Contentment for everl, 

{Exeunt.) 
COLLI NAv 
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THE HINDU MAJiHJAGES AS THEY ARE, AND WHAT 
THEY SHOULD BE IN NORTHERN INDIA 
AND DENG A I. 

Marritigii in general denotes the legal miion ef n man and 
wojnan for life, or for a coitain term. It refers also to the <.ri,emouy 
itself by which the husband ami wife are .sr. niiied. J)j. .Tohuson 
says ‘marriage is the sttictest lie of perpetual fiicndsliip, and there 
can be no fiicndahip without confidence, aJtd no cunfideiice williout 
Integrity, lie must expect 'to bo wrc iched who p:iya to beauty, 
riches and politone.sa that logard wldch only viitue and piety can 
claim.'' Hindu marriages ar- not mere legal union between man 
and woman, but they are religious saerfimenta also, and as such 
compulsory to all citizeua. Such t'ca bind Hindoos for ever, or 
at least for this life. It Is however s1>nnge that while in a Hindoo 
lady bigamy is sinful and c;ilpab!c. smui may marry several times 
duriug the life time of bis wives, Aiodd characters line Sree 
Krishna and Arjuna are said to have married multitude of dam.sehs. 
We have heard and seen Kulin Erahmins many by scores; but in 
the present generation such marriages have grown obsolete, and 
tbe cu.stum has been sensibly losing ground. 

There w'ere several forms of marriages in old Hindoo days. At 
the present age though only Brahma or Prajapatya forma are 
betaken to by respectable families; still love marriages, and 
fordhle connections are lingering among the aboriginal tribes. Tbe 
civil marriage sanctioned by the statute of J 872 may be counted as 
• a modified form of the G({ndharva marriage. To give some idea 
of the different kinds of marriage.? above refeifed to, we make no 
apology to name them here. They are, the Brahma, the Prajaputya, 
the Daiva, the Arslm, the Qandharva (love marriage), the Asura 
(marriage by purchase) the Bakshasa (forcible connection) and the 
Pai^liiacha. < The last two forms are univer.sal]y cohdemn,ed in the 
Kaw Yuga, In the two approved forms the burning of fire (often 
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ill the shape of homa, is an essontial and important element in tlio 
ceriMuony, as also tlio consent of the bridal couple taking the 
nuptial vow, wliicli is not unfretjaently given by the gtiardiaua when 
the parties aic young. 'Hie Asiira form or the marriage by 
purchasing the damsel from the parents by adequate consideration, 
is idso betaken now, wlieii the parents of the bride are indigent 
and fallen. In the Gwidfiarra (love marriage) form the parties 
choose their own mates the\ happen to love aud .subsequently live 
as husband ainl wilo. in lioyul families of old Swaijamvara (or the 
lirstsight love) was gsiieiMlly adopted. In this form of marriage 
a grown up piiiicess chose her loid fiom an a.sscmbly of princes 
invited by the father to witness the ceremony, aud this may be 
taken as a mmiitic.ilion of the said Gautflianm marriage, Of this 
form it may lie said in most cases,— 

“ Here I.ovc lus „o!<ler. shafts employs, here li^jhts 
His constant i.imp, and waves his purple wings, 
***’*''. not in tlie bought smile 
Of harlots, loveless, joylt-is imciideared ; 

Cans il fiuitioii * 1* 

“WIk'hj frienclsliip full c:;crts tier softest powers, 

Peifei't F-steem cul'vened by Desue, 

Ineffable, and synip.illiy of Sou!,;” 

In the .Ra/rSitiiset form the girl i.'-'. '’natch-^ I from the family of her 
parents and coiivorted into n k-jm! wuV. In the last two marriages 
DO rites are observed ex<;e[)l. Hio putting ol ihc rod powder or 
sindnra on the forehca.' ui t'lo dnuisu! tiy the man. In the Paithacha 
form, a mere euphemism for r ine lo protect; the honour of the 
iolated girl, no rite.s what.-oever were observed. 

Now as to the age of the bridal couple many changes have been 
achieved by diflereni/ scoial and moial forces. In ancient times 
the three twice-born ciaases could not marry before completing the 
period of studentsliip or Bruhmcu'Jiaf ijya; and therefoi’e their period 
of marriage was deferred to at least the age of twenty-five years. 
The Sudrns on the other hand could marry at any ago after puberty, 
But alas I the age of the girl was confined to the tenth, or at a 
time previous to her puberty. Hence the disparity ol age of 
husband and wife was too great in the higher classes, causing a 
number of widows ns a consequence. To prevent further evils the 
boirible custom of Sati was adopted! But however towards the 
close of the Mahomedan Buie a rc-actiou iu the age of marriageable 
men did come on. Boys wore joined to girls in the form of betrothal 
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at a very early age, the cousmnmatioa c>f which took place later 
on. Now with the advent of English education the age "of the. 
bridegroom hua been again pushed up, though the girla are stiii 
married very young specially in opulent aristocratic families—whose 
examples are emulated. These geutlomen arc peihapa more anxious 
for the affiliation of the daughter-in-law in the joint family 1 ^^ But 
in poor or indigent families the bride sometimes of necessity grows 
up to a reasonable age. Those rich Hindu gentry raised a very 
ridiculous hue and cry during the recent amendment of the Rape 
section of the Penal Ccnle, and the agitati\)U w."4S kicked up to 
protect Garhhadkana from jjnpudenb outrage. However the law and 
the parties are at rest as if by contract. 

It is now deiiuitely settled that an Indian girl is nob properly 
developed before her fourteenth year to carry a healthy child. This 
age is often reached before marriage in poor families, while iu 
opulent houses it is hardly arrived at even before the consummation. 
It is therefore generally observed that the rich are short-lived and 
less-‘enduring. Why nob raise the age of marriagouble girla to the 
fourteenth year uniformly by comjensiis of the educated Hindoos 
for the benefit of the cl^mrnuuity? Thanks to the Calcutta 
University that has helped Bengal in increasing the age of marriage¬ 
able boys to a proper discrefciouHl period. Under the hypothetical 
conditions a knotty problem of the Hindoo society may be solved 
by a little effort and unanimity among them. It is a fact patent 
that the coats of girl marri.ages among respectable Hindoos havo 
become extortionate v/hich is grievously felt by the society. The 
Brahmins, Kayusthas, Valdyas, Sadgopes, Chhatris, the last though 
not the least the Benias, when they seek respectable connections 
of matrimony for the daughters, undergo expenses beyond means,^ 
and ill some ctnies indeed ruinous. To remedy this, why not permit, 
the bridegroom to chouse his bride from families selected by the 
,guardians, and when the choice is done the marriage may be 
compelled by the community to relieve «ho bridal house from a 
good deal of vanity fair expenses of such ceremony. We do not 
advocate' regular courtship, but a little libeifty may be aU6woi| to the 
educated men. Courtship of Western style is repugnant to l^ihdoos, .v 
and should be avoided. In the proposed method for raising 
ago of marriageable girls, the question of affiliation in the joint 
family may come up. Bub the community shall have ampio 
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time to educate, giils so as td make such nfiitiation possible^ 
,and the latter sliall i^ceive their real interesta^tter than a eiiild 
: could know. Already we* have unhappy hoi^»^uite enough,—Dry 
the experiment 011 financial ground, and we doubt uot that auccoss 
.will be better insured than under present arraugemeuta. We shall 
expect happier homes and healtiuer children! 

Next'Comes the question of widow marriages. By the statute of 
185 C it is legal; by the authority of Parasarn as explained by 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagara, it is moral, and not inconsistent with 
tlie Shaatras. In 4lie Kali Yuga the SJmtraa permit marriages of 
girl-fvidow, »,e,, the unhappy event of widowhood occurring before 
consummation of raarriago, or before her arrival to puberty* The 
adoption of widow marriages in such extreme cases is beneficial to 
the society and in accordartoe with the feelings of most parents* 
Still it should not be compulsory against the wishes of the widow. 
And the marriage should be put back till the period when the 
girl-widow is fit to give a legal edhsent. By such a change the 
morality of the zenana could be improved at the risk of a few 
spinsters taking up the place of such widows in the Hindoo CotU' 
muuity. Such a position was not upcomtuon in |he most respectable 
Brahmin families, only a century baCk. In the supposed case the 
same question of moral turpitude in the zenana may be raised by 
the oppositionists. But we deny the similarity of the two situations. 
For scientific evidence proves*'that those who have not co-habited 
with the otiier sex are safer from the clutches of passion and lust 
tl;^n people having such opportunities. It is said, a certaip nerve 
ik weakened by such cohabitation, and accordingly the sight of 
the opposite sox touches the affected nerve to awaken the shameful 
passion to a degree which in many cases is irresistible. The 
statistics of the western countries testify to support this proposition. 

Ihdiau unfortimates as a class point to the fact beyond much 
doubt* It is often suggested that both the evils may be overcome 
if we open the infamous door of poligamy to man like our 
M^hoKpedan brethren* But this would be dashing against Charybdis 
: ^ pv.oidjS[c) ila-, Sombtimes the two extremities meet,the Maho* 
^'.xdedana'Juay naeet on equal platforms with the Hindoos who 
i discourage widow marriages I In both the societies shall Isblousy 
,reign supreme, which with its deadly venom preys on the very vitals 
of the j^snana, and tains the healthful hue of every fifesh cheek 
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to haggard sallowiieas. “For though jealousy be proenred by love, 
aa aslies are by fire,^et jealousy extinguishes love as ashes smother 
tlie flume.*’ Now, to return to the widow marriage. In eonnection 
with this subject it may safely be said that a custom prevails in 
many parts of India, generally among the lower castes, to marry a 
widow to the husband’s younger brother. Whether the custom is a 
relic of polyandry it is diflioult to assert. Such a custom 
exists in Punjab among the jata of all classes; but in Orissa, Behar 
atni the United Provinces it finds favour among the lower Sudras. 
Again we see in Upper India and Behar that ordinary widow 
marriages (with the divorce system) prevail among the lower order 
of people. We are led to suppose that it was an imitation of tha 
nicka form of the Mahomedan Code. But despite these peculiar 
customs the people adopting them are bona Jide Hindoo 
in creed. 

Now the desirability of macriages of the child widows is felt 
by the society, but the adequate courage is wanting to consummate 
and install it. The movement of Vidyasagara was indeed pre¬ 
mature, and that of the Brahmas is un-Hindu, "It is said that 
where iufiut marriage is moat cqiumon, the females freely remarry” 
—the above remark is to be, found in the last Census Report of 
Bengal. Bub we fear the observation may be hasty. But when the 
time is ripe, a small band of earnest men may work wonders! We 
may hope to see it done by the next annual social conference. 
Now as regards the danger of collecting a lot of maiden daughters 
as spinsters in a family—we are confident that their places as nurses 
and assistants to the mothers shall be better appreciated than it 
is in respect of the widows—the evil shall be little felt when 
female education must needs rise from a low discount to an 
unexpected premium ! For the parents shall have time to educate 
tlieir beloved daughters ; and that female education without 
Western emancipation is a blessing to the community no Hindu 
would deny. If they but look back to tue glorious days of the 
past they will at once perceive the benefits. It is recorded that 
some Hinddro females attained even to the exalted position of 
Jiiskis, and that females of high iotellectual attainments were not 
unfreiflient. * 

The system of polyandry or marriage of a girl to more than one 
peifcou simultaneously is very rare in the present age. It is dying 
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away naturally in the light of civilization. In "Coorg and Thibet 
it is also decaying. 

Lastly we take up the question of intermarriages in the Hindoo 
society. If interniarrisgee take place among the Hindoos the 
number of maidens remaining unmarried may be reduced. For in 
all classes the numbers of boys and girls are not equal. A» Hindoos, 
we may easily encourage marriages between the different sections 
of the same caste or class ; intermarriages with different castes may 
be repugnant to the native temperament. For we find even converts 
and Europe-returned natives often try to marry their children in 
their own respective paternal caste. The hereditary and traditional 
approval of one’s owrt caste-men asserts its rights even under adverse 
conditions. This is the rule, the exceptions only prove it. The 
bold steps of Kessub Chunder or Romesh Chunder are not consistent 
with Hindoo instincts. Such nominal intermarriages as are approved 
of by us, may improve the intfllect and physique of the nation. 
For by limited circle of marriageable families the laws of con¬ 
sanguinity are not unofton violated, which goes a long way to 
depreciate the growth of a Bengalee. The same may be said for 
the improvement of intellectual powers. The potential powers of 
many an unknown family may be developed by the engrafting of 
better classes. Such manifestations |iave been observed in foreign 
countries ; a similar law may be expected to act here. 

In short the marriage regulations of the Hindoo society may be 
modi bed to a certain extent to correct good many evils created by 
the excessively increasing conservatism of the Hindoos. 


A. K. GH 
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FACULTY OF LAUGli. 

itiite si sapi s . . . 

MART. 2. Epig. xli. t. 

Laugh if you be wise, 

tn order to look into any person’s temper,' I generally make 
my first observation upon his laugh, whether he is easily movedj 
and What are the passages which throw him into that agreeable 
kind of convulsion. l*eople arc never so much unguarded, as 
when they are pleased : and laughter being a visible symptom of 
some inward satisfaction) it is then, if ever, we may believe the 
face. There is, perhaps, no better index to point us to the 
particularities of the mind than this, which is in itself one of the 
chief distinctions of our rationality. For, as Milton say.s. 

Smiles from reason flow, lo brutes deny’d,— 

And are of love the food- 

^ it may be remarked in general under this head, that the laugh of 
men of wit is for the most part but a faint constrained kind of half 
laugh, as such persons are never without diffidence about them ; 
but that of fools is the most honest) natural, open laugh in the 
World^ 

often had thought of writing a treatise upon this faculty^ 
wherein I would have laid down rules for the better regulation of 
it at the theatre. I would have criticised on the laughs now in 
vogue, by which our comic writers might the better know how to 
transport an audience into this pleasing affection. I had set apart 
a chapter for a dissertation on the talents of some of our modern 
comedians; and as it was the manner of Plutrach to draw compar?>« 
sons of his heroes and orators, to set their action and eloq[ueDce in a 
fairer light; so I would have made the parallel of some conifd^' 
actors} and so far shown their different methods of raising ' iniflHi/ 
tJiat „^y one should be able to distingusli whether the jest wsisl ilklfetf 
poet’s, or the actor’s* 
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As the ptay*hoUse EirQfds Us the most occasions of observing 
Upon the behaviour of the face, it may be useful (for the direction 
of tiiose who would be critics this way) to roiuark, that the" virgin 
ladies usually dispose themselves in the^^ront of the boxes, the 
young married women compose the second row, while the rear is 
generally made up of mothe|.t, Qf long standing, undesigniog 
maids, and contented widows. Whoever will .'-cast his eye upon 
them under this view, during the representation of a play, will find 
me so fer in the right, that a double entendre strikes the first row 
into an affected gravity, or careless indolence; the second will 
ventur® at a smile; but the third take the conceit entirely, and 
express their mirth in a downright laiigl^ 

When I descend to particulars, I find the reserved prude will 
lelapsc into a smile, at the extravagant freedoms of the coquette; 
the coquette in her tuiii laughs at the starchness and awkward 
affectation of the prude; the man of letters is tickled with the 
vanity and ignorance of the fop ; and the fop confesses his ridicule 
at the unpoliteness of the pedant. 

I fancy we may range the several kinds of laughers under 
tire following head : ^ 

The Dimplcrs.N 

* The Smilers. 

The Laughers. 

The Grinners. 


'The Horse-laughers. 

The dimple is practised to give a grace to the features, and 
is frequently^ made a bait to entangle a gazing lover; this was 
called by the ancients the Chian laugh. 

The .smile is for the most part confined to the fair sex and 
their male retinue. It cxprc.sses our sati.sfaction in a silent sort of 


approbation, doth not too much disorder the features, and is 
practised by lovers of the most delicate address. This tender 
motion of the physiognomy the ancients called the Ionic laugh. 
The laugh among us is the common Risus of the ancients. 

The grin by writers of antiquity is called the Syncrusian ; and 


was then, as it is at this time) made use of to display a 
set of teeth. 



The horse-laugh or the Sardonic, is made use of with,, great 
Suecess in all kinds of disputation. The proficients in this kind, 
S 
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by a well-timed laugh, will baffle the most solid argument. This 
upon all occasions supplies the want of reason, is always received 
with great applause in coffee-house disputes ; and that side the 
laugh joins with, is generally observed to gain the better of the 
antagonist. 

The prude hath a wonderful esteem for the Chian laugh or dim¬ 
ple i she looks upon all the other kinds of laughter as excesses of 
levity; and is never seen upon the most extravagant jests to 
disorder her countenance with the ruffle of a smile. Her lips are 
composeu with a primness peculiar to her character, all her modes¬ 
ty seems collected into her face, and she but very rarely takes 
the freedom to sink her cheek into a dimple. 

The 5'oung widows is only a Chian for a time ; her s.Tiiles are 
confined by decorum, and she is obliged to make her face sympa¬ 
thize with her habit : she looks demure by art, and by the strictest 
rules of decency is never allowed the smile till the first offer or 
advance towards her is over. 

The effiminate fop, who by the long exercise of his countenance 
at the glass, hath reduced it to an exact discipline, may claim a 
place in this clan. You sch him upon any occasion, to give spirit 
to his discourse, admire his own eloquency by a dimple. 

The Ionics are those ladies that take a greater liberty with 
their features j yet even these may be said to smother a laugh, as 
the former to stifle a smile. 

The beau is an Ionic cut of complaisance, and practises the 
smile the better to sympathize with the fair. He will sometimes 
join in a laugh to humour the spleen of a lady, or applaud a piece 
of wit of his own, but alwriys takes care to confine his mouth 
within the rules of gO(jd-breeding ; he takes the laugh from the 
ladies, but is never guilty of so great an indecorum as to begin it. 

The Ionic laugh is of universal use to men of power at their 
levees j and is esteemed by judicious place-hunters a more parti¬ 
cular mark of di.stitiction than the w! isper. A young gentleman 
of ray acquaintance valued himself upon hi.s .success, having 
obtained this favour after the attendance of three months only. 

A judicious author some years since published a collection of 
sonnets, which he very successfully called Langh nr-.! fat, < r, 
Tills to purge Melancholy : I canno*- f:'!' senti-- ‘"iiO faa- 

tious title of thc^e v< br, c. \;iii u : i ■ -■> ..f ingra- 
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titude, while they are ncj^llgent In rewarding the jocose labours of 

my friend Mr. D'Urfcy, who was so large a contributor to this 

treatise, and to whose humorous productions so many rural squires 

in tlie remotest part of England are obliged for the dignity 

and state which corpulency gives them. The story of the sick 

man's breaking an impostluune by a sudden fit of laughter, is too 

well known to need a recital. L. is my opinion, that the above 

pills would be extremel;/ proper to he taken with asses'milk, which 

mightily contribute towards the renew irig and restoring decayed 

lungs, Demociitiis is.gencr.illy represented to us as a man of the 

large.st*si/,e, which we may attribute to his frequent exercise of his 

( 

risible faculty. I remember Juvenal says of him, 

^ pL’tpt’fuo risu puintonan ai^itarc solebat '— 

S.-it. X. 33. 

‘ He shook his sides with a perpetual laugh.’ 

That sort of man whom a late writer has called the' Butt is a 
great promoter of this healthful agitatian, and is pefterally stocked 
with so much good humour, as to strike in with t^e gaiety of con¬ 
versation, thoiigli .some innocent blunder of his own be the subject 
of the raillery. / 

I shall range all old amorous dotards under the denomination 
of Grinners j when a young blooming wench touches their fancy, 
by an endeavour to recall youth into their checks, they iinmediately 
overstrain their muscular features, and shrivel their countenance 
into this frightful merriment. 

The wag is of the same kind, and by the same artifice labours 
to support his impotence of wit : but he very frequently calls in 
the horse-laugh to his assistance. 

There are another kind of grinners, which the ancients calls 
Megarics ; and some moderns have, no.t injudiciously, given them 
the name of the Sneerers. These al.vays indulge their merit at 
the expense of their friends, and ali ihcir ridicule consists in unr 
seasonable ill-nature. I could wish these laugher.s would consider, 
that, let them do what they can, there is no laughing away, their 
own follies by laughing at other people's. 

The mirth of the tea-table is for the most part Mcgaric ; and 
in visits the ladies themselves very seldom scrupfc the sacrificing 
a friendship to a laugh of this denomination. 

‘ The coquette hath a great deal of the Mcgaric in her ; but fn 
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short, she is a proficient in laughter^^aod can run through the whole 
exercise of the features; sife subdues the' formal lover with the 
dimple, accosts the fop with a smile, joins with the wit in the down¬ 
right laugh ; to vary the air of her countenance frequently rallies 
with the grin ; and when she has ridiculed her lover quite out of 
bis ucdcistanding, to complete his misfortunes, strikes him dumb 
with the horse-laugh. 

The horse-laugh is a distinguishing characteristic of the rural 
hoyden, and it is observed to be the last symptom of rusticity that 
forsakes her under the discipline of the boarding school. 

Punsters, 1 find, very much contributed towards the Sardonic, 
and the extremes of either wit or folly seldom fall of :nising this 
noisy kind of applause. As the ancient physicians held the Sar¬ 
donic laugh very beneficial to the lungs ; I should, methinks, advise 
all my countrymen of consumptive and hectical constitutions to- 
associatc with the most facetious 'punsters of the age, Persius- 
hath very elegantly described a Sardonic laughter in the following 
line, 

‘ingeminat tremulos naso crispantc cachinnos' * 

Sat. iii. 67. 

‘ Redoubled pc.als of trembling laughter burst, 

Convulsing every feature of the face.’ 

Laughter is a vent of any sudden joy that strikes upon the 
mind, which, being too volatile and strong, breaks out in this tre¬ 
mor of the voice. The poets make use of this metaphor when they 
would describe nature in her richest dress, for beauty i.s never sa 
lovely as'when adorned vviih the smile, and conversation never sits 
easier upon us, than wlien we now and then discharge ourselves 
in a .symphony of laughter, which may not improperly be called. 
The Chorus of Conversation. 


STEELE. 
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A TRUE STORY. 

(A T41RILUNG Story of the Famine Times.) 

About 14 miles w,cst of Serghati, in the Province of Bchar, 
there *13 a lovely place called Coiiega, tn which is situated a 
temple. 

The temple is a large conical tower perched on a cluster of 
hills.' It is purely Hindu. On the two sides of the tower-shaped 
temple arc two balconies, which command two very picturesque 
landscapes. In front of the entrance to the temple is placed a 
garurastamhha^ the throne of Narayana. There are ante-chambers 
supported by four armed bralccts. 

The inscription on a large scale shews that the temple was 
built by Raja Bhairub Indra, I3tli in descent from Bhunipal, in 
Samvat 1496 (A.D, 1439), being at the time the tale opens, 
428 years old. The temple was famous for the hospitality which 
it always offered to every poor person who applied at the gate. 
The foot-sore, hungry wayfarer never asked in vain for a supper 
and a night’s rest. The widow and the orphan were adequately 
supplied with fare. 

The story opens at a. time when the popular belief in the 
well-deserved reputation for hospitality of the place was fast losing 
ground during the guardianship of the temple by a person named 
Guruswamu 

Guruswaml was one of those wonderful persons, who imagined 
that he knew not only everything, but also the cause, or reason 
for everything. Now, it .so happened that this person got 
into his fat head tl||it if there was any distress in the world, it 
was owing to the laziness or wastefulness of the distressed people, 
and that to give them any help was only to encourage them in 
their lazy and wasteful habits. In short, Guruswami could not 
bear the sight of a lean, poor man, who ought to have been as 
fat and comfortable as he was. 
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Fortunately, however, for the reputation' of the temple, 
he had a. disciple called Dayartanda,. who, though not a 
Swami yet, was only partially anointed and stood as an heir or 
successor to Guruswami; for a Swami \% forbidden* to marry and 
beget a child. Dayananda had a soul so large and strong that it 
would not allow itself to sink beneath the fat legs of his 
Guru which he had to bend himself to, now and then, out of 
deference. He always considered it his duty to give a portion of 
the good things, he so abundantly enjoj ed to the poor and 
destitute, and being a person of great influence in the temple (for 
he was loved by. all), he had the means to relieve a large number 
of persons in direct opposition to his Superior’s Command. 

Now Guruswami had heard that his orders not to grant any 
relief to the poor were systematically disobeyed ; and though out 
of deference to the popular disciple, he winked at acts of insubordi¬ 
nation for which any other inmate would have been punished, he 
at length made up his mind to insist that no hospitality or atoms 
should be dispensed without his own permission. 

‘'My son,” said Guruswami^ “you are very simple, and you 
allow yout-self to be imposeji upon by the artful tales of the 
beggars.’* 

“ But,** responded Dayananda, ” when I have the evidence of 
my own senses, in addition to their testimony, it is not easy to see 
how there can be any imposition in the matter.” 

“Evidences of your own senses!” said the Swamy, “what 
do you mean by that ?” 

“ I mean,** said Dayananda, “when I see the bare feet, pale 
face, the hungry looks, the pinched features, the ragged clothes, 
the tottering gate of the distressed > and when I hear their faint 
voice of exhaustion, I need no further proof to convince me that 
the persons are very much afflicted.” 

“ But,” said the Guru^ “ all these signs of distress may be 
simulated ; and if they arc not fictitious, but real, then they arc 
the just punishment of their sins.** 

“But, Sir,” said Dayananda, “human being.s at times sufTer not 
for their own sins, but for the sins of others.” 

“,My son, take care what you say. Never again charge 
Providence with injustice; for depend upon it, in this world, 
human beings are all treated according to their deserts.’* 
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*' Br.t Sir, you will admit that in times like the present one 
when the poor people are all famine-stricken through no fault of 
their own, but owing to circumstances beyond their control, such 
as an entire failure of crop in want of rains, very much misery 
has to be endured/’ 

“ They should have expected a drought and made provision 
for it. You should not give any more alms at the gate or admit 
any more vagrants into the courtyard of the temple without my 
permission.” 

Dayaiianda said nothing. He made arrangements as usual for 
the Giirujee*s siippeV that evening, and went to hii room. 

It was a cold night. There was r. severe frost, and the keen 
east wind cut through the cloth, skin and bone of the poor, 
homeless, ill-fcd and ill-clad thousands. 

A iaint noise—a knock was heard at the gate, and a fainter 
voice implored, in the name of Bhaoivan (God\ to be admitted. 
Dayanai>da opened the gate and saw a woman, thinly clad, shiver* 
ing with cold and with a baby in her arms sink on the spot. 

“Oh, Father of the poor and the helpless, what am I to do 
now!’' exclaimed IXiyananda. ‘ Here is a poor woman who will 
perish with her babe unless pro(rjptIy relieved, and I have 
promised to Gutiijee not to admit any one without his permission : 
and now he has gone to bed and will not bear to be disturbed. 
But disturbed he must be. Better he should lose a few momerda 
of .sleep thatt a fellow creature should lose life. But first I must 
admit tlic poor woman atid make her as comfortable as I can.” 

The Gurujee was dropping into sleep when a sharp knock 
at his door caused him to start. 

“ Who is that?” asked he in an angry tone of voice, 

“ It is 1 , Dayananda,” was the reply. 

“ And what do you mean ?” 

“ I mean you, Sir, to give order to admit a starving woman and 
her child now at the gate,” (here he told a lie, for by this time 
the woman was smigly ensconsed by the kitchen fire), 

And now the wrath of the Gurujee was fearfully kindled, and 
lie i .vi.o<l out, “ may death take me away if I do.” 

' Tit' i’i ii licn more likely to take you away^ if j’ou don'tl' said 
a V a :-.' ro deep, sepulchral and hollow as to have issued from the 
vf'M, b'^wcls of the earth. 
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The Gutujee heard it and shuddered, “Was that you^ Daya-* 
nanda?" he said In an humble voice. 

“ No,” said Dayananda> wandering why the Gurujee spoke in 
that strain^ 

“ But I am sure ft was you—you-*-a liar, I will see you 
punished to-morrow for your audacity.” 

In a moment the sky became quite dark. An inky blackness 
covered the whole face of the heavens. A loud peal of thunder 
shook the temple to its very foundation, and the forked lightning 
flashed and coruscated athwart the blackened firmament. The 
Gurujee trembled and groaned. But all at ont:e he found himself 
near the balcony where stood two ficrce-looking black bulls, one 
mounted by a man still more awe-inspiring, who held tiic un* 
mounted bull by the horn, and said “ mount.” 

“ I wonh.’’ 

“ Mount.” 

“ I can’t, this belongs to Siva—-I am not worth— 

“ Mount,” I say again, “ It does not belong to Him. It will 
take you away from hence.” 

“ Why—why, O where ?** 

“ It will take you as far as t'he stream that divides the land of 
the living from that of the dead,’* and before the wretched, 
frightened man could utter another word, he rose higher and 
higher from the earth. 

They passed over forests and towns, over rivers, lake.? and arms 
of sea, over burning sand and through scorching heat such as 
human flesh could hardly bear; and then they came to the regions 
of eternal snow, and beheld beneath them huge mountains of ice 
and frozen ocean, stretching like a boundless plain, some here and 
some there yawning chasms gaping between the river of ice and 
icebergs. At length the wretched man by one concentrated 
effort of his whole strength managed to shiver out—“oh I am 
so cold 1" 

“Warm yourself then,” said Ills companion. 

“How can I warm myself in my present position?’* asked 
the Gurujee, 

“By warm cIoth/2S and blankets.” 

“ But I have them not,” said he. 

“ Blame yourself then,” said his companion. 
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“ How can I blarae myself? I did not desitc not devise this 
night’s journey.” 

“ Every man is to blame for his own misery,** was the re¬ 
joinder. “Nonsense, many people suffer from circumstances ovet 
which they have no control, and the sfris of others,” said 
the Gurujee, ** When did you find that out ?” said hit 
companion. *• That was not the doctrine you preached to 
Dayananda this evening ; nor did your instructions with regard 
to the poor who begged at your doors, correspond to such a prin¬ 
ciple. B^ut come 1 have no moment to spare. You must see what 
you are to enjoy after death.” And then he saw hundreds of 
hungry men, women and children reduced to skeletons, surround 
him all at once, and pointing their bony fingers towards him, and 
their eyes glittering in darkness like living coals, cried with an 
Unearthly yell, “here they have brought us alive the wretch of a 
human being who came to earth as the custodian of poor men’s 
money and denied us the poorest necessaries of life. Let us tear 
off his limbs with our nails, we will have enough of his fat, flesh 

t 

and blood to appease our hunger,—catch^him, hold him fast,”—and 
as they came close up to him, his companion said in a loud se¬ 
pulchral voice “ come quickly away or else they will tear you to 
pieces." 

“ Are you shivering ?” 

“1 am very thirsty.” 

“ Come, you will have plenty of water, and food too, if they can 
make you happy.” 

“Water—water—f want water.” 

You will have water.” 

And then they sped like whirlwinds through the space. 

Where am I ? Is this heaven ?” 

You wanted water—help yourself.” 

I see jugs of water with cups arranged in an artistic way,” 

“ Drink.” 

As the poor man"stretched*out his hand to take up a jug, 
hundred of voices spoke as if in a chorus, “ touch it not—defile it 
not with your touch.. The jugs are for those who gave water to 
the thirsty. Did you ever give water to a thirsty being ?” 

“Answer the voice,” said his'eompaniou with a hollow laugh, 

6 
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*• I don’t remember. I never came across a thirsty man." 

" Then you can’t have water here, see the jugs have all vanished 
from your sight! ’' 

The Guruju groaned. 

** I will take you where the fruits are kept. 1 warrant you 
they are all very delicious,’' 

“ I am thirsty, you brought me here and you should give me 
water.’* 

**My friend I am powerless, come this way and see if you can 
have some fruits.’’ • 

The Gurufee saw a collection of the world’s best fruits arranged 
in baskets and labelled “ Reserved.*’ 

*' For whom ?’’ asked the Gurujee. 

" If you see more closely you will find the names of the per¬ 
sons for whom they have been kept in reserve. See. Perhaps you 
will find yours too there, go round.** 

The Gufufee was about to come close to the baskets, when the 
same voices, said in a chorus, " go away—go away. Don’t pollute 
the place. None of these baskets is for you. There is a 
place elsewhere where yoii will see baskets of ashes and coal dusts 
reserved for you. Ask your companion to be so good as to take 
you there.*’ The Gurujee groaned. 

At this time a soft, delicious strain of music came vibrating 
through the air, and a number of women and men—being radi¬ 
antly beautiful with all the graces of modesty and loveliness of 
youth, came floating in the space, like the soft shining clouds of 
mid-day heaven, and ere the unhappy man turned up his eyes 
to look at them, he heard them speak, " oh, where does the revolt¬ 
ing stench of lewd corruption and vile selfishness come from? We 
never had this here before I” 

“ It is from here,” said the Gurujee's companion.** 

« Why ha>e you brought him here ? Oh, we understand !” and 
they laughed merry silvery laugh. Be so goqd as to take him 
away. We can’t bear him.’* 

“ Come—but no,** and he gave the Gurujee a kick . which sent 
him down rolling like a barrel through eternal space, and he would 
have found himself falling still, if he had not within a short while 
lost all consciousness. ^ 

Next morning the Gurujee was found almost stark naked, lying 
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upon the cold, stone floor of the balcony. He was either in a 
state of high fever or else raving mad. He raved of beggers of 
hell and its tprtures, which no one cc^uid make cither head or 
tail of. - - 

> . SI j 

He was lifted to his bed, and placed under proper treatment. 
It was weeks before he rose from that bed, and when he did his 
face was pale, and his body a good deal thinner than it had been 
before. 

But another and a more important change took place in the 
stingy Gurujeg, His heart softened towards the poor and he was 
more cautious in his personal enjoyments. 

K. CHAKRAVARTl. 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 

Science.— -Russia has borrowed a good deal of money from 
tVance. In essentially Russian industry, that is, in dealing in 
fatty matters, the tendencies of Ru.sstan protectionists come into 
strong colli.sion—as they do widi all new countries—with those of 
France. It is with French capital that: Russia conducts her new in* 
dustrial and commcicial works. Like Kll new countries, she has been 
called upon to favor the national industry, to establish new tariffs, 
which render futile all competitions of foreign origin. As much 
as po.ssible, she utilises the indigenous product, in order to increase 
the importation of foreign matteis vvl)ic^:^*ahe is in want of yet. 
This M. Fabre distinctly show.s in his study on fatty ttiattersi, 
The first fact that one has to state is the progressive diminution 
In the expoitalion of oily seeds—as those from flax, -hemp, colza, 
<&c. In 1896, the exportation of those products, was 511,488 
tons, but it fell to 271,026 tons, in 1900. Now, if Russia exports no 
more of her oleaginous products, the reason is plain : she wants 
them to yield oils for her own workshops, which every day make 
considerable progress ; indeed so well, that in 1897, the number 
of her factories was 647, with 8,000 workmen. The cakes which 
the . seeds leave after their oil is extracted, arc exported for 
manure or for the feeding of animals, when they are not used at 
the place. The development in the manufacture of soaps and 
candles, has effected a,change in the commerce of animal f^ts. 
There was a time when for tallow, Russia was an accepted country 
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for exportation. In ,1870 she exported 21,280 tons of tallow; 
now she uses the tallow for soap and candles that she fabricates 
herself. Thus the exportation of tallow has descended from 3,720 
tons, in 1890, to 940 tons in 1900, while the importation has 
risen for the same products, from S 40 S tons in 1890 to r9,840^ in 
1900. Briefly, Russia has now to import tallow from her neigh¬ 
bours to make good her wants. Further, in 1897, one counted 
558 fabricants of soap in Russia, producing by 2,654 hands, and 
yielding 71,648 tons of soap. The fabricants of candles were 14, 
j.nd engaged 3 , 5<50 workpeople. Curious indeed, the quantity of 
candles annually fabricated in Russia, amounts to one million and 
a half kilogrammes. 

Neutralised tobacco. A dozen of cigarettes per day, or four or 
five pipes, never beget accidents, as in that dose, nicotine, 
the stupacient poison that tobacco contains, is almost in¬ 
offensive for the organism. Tt is different however, when that 
measure is exceeded ; and if there be Individuals who can smoke 
from morn till night with impunity, there arc others with whom 
the abuse of tobacco provokes a particular dyspepsia and 
above all, of palpitations, aye, the veritable excesses are capable 
of provoking death. A .German, M. Gerolid has discovered 
the means to render tobacco inoffensive. His process consists 
in steeping the tobacco leaves in a solution of tannic acid, 
which in combining with the nicotine makes the preparation 
quite inoffensive and •inert. To render the flavour and the 
taste to the tobacco tanned, it has only to be treated by steeping 
in a solution of the sweet herb origan. The taste of the tobacco 
thus prepared, differs in noway from ordinary tobacco. With respect 
to effects, the experiments made by Merss. Furst and Cowl, upon 
rabbits, frogs, and man himseK, showed that the preparation 
exercised no toxical action upon the organism. The pressure, 
of the blood remains normal ; the beatings of the heart 
arc neither irregular nor disorderly, and the paralysis that one 
observes in animals poisoned with nicotine, does not occur. 
Why does the tobacco factory not place some leaves of tobacco, 
cigaretts, and cigars prepared by the process of Gerolid, on sale ? 

Why the general pruning of the vine, which yields a quantity 
of wine three times and even four times the weight of the 
grapes but containing a small proportion of alcohol ? 
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The reponse is not difficult, when we know the conditions 
of the formation of sugar in the * grape. The leaves of a 
plant play a special rdle In the development of a plant. They 
possess the property to absorb carbonic acid which they 
hud on the stnface- of the soil, and in the air, and 
decompose it into carbon and oxygen. The oxygen is 
given off into the air, and the carLonis taieen up by the descending 
sap, and carried to the interior of the plant, where it is 
transformed into starch, or fecula, or sugar &c. The sugar 
that is found in the grape, and which pending the fei:pientatiori 
in the wort, becomes transformed into alcohol and carbonic 
acid,* has no other origin. The quantity of sugar and alcohol 
in the grape, depends above all, on the quantity of Carbon 
which passes from the leaves into the sap. Since it is in the 
leaves that the elaboiatlon of the carbonic acid takes place, one 
conceives that the grapes will be richer in sugar, and the wine in 
alcohol, as the bush will be more covered with leaves, or in a 
word, more tufty. M. Muntz has shown that in the south of 
France, where the pruning of the vine is general, the leafing of 
the plant is poor, and leaves much to be desired in point of its 
development. In measuring the sunface^of leaves, in the Midi 
and in Champagne, corresponding to the production of a 
hectolitre of wine, it was found, to be 320 square metres for the 
Midi, and 1234 for Champagne. The surfaces, leafed by the 
southern or Midi growths, are too restrained to bear 
a volumi lous weight of sugar capable of giving a generous 
wine. When both brands were analysed, double the amount of 
sugar in the one was found in the other, and it is this power cf 
changing the sugar into alcohol that determines the value of the 
wine. 

Perhaps, it is concluded that petroleum serves but to burn in 
lamps and furnaces, and to move our automobiles? That 
is the use, perhaps, that we make of it; but in America, California 
for example, petroleum is employed to water public roads. Persons 
who have seen the operation, declare it to belong to the 
marvellous. There is neither dust nor odour; only a perfect 
foiling, because the petroleum amalgamates in some way with the 
dust, and clothes the soil with a sort of coating* solid and durable 
as asphalt. The towns whicli have accepted this system 
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save 45 per cent, of the expenses occasioned by the old plan 
of daily watering with water. But a ton of petroleum costs 
only 20 fr, In California, and 250 fr, in France. If It is not practi'* 
cable to adopt, the American plan of watering, there is 
nothing to.forbid us watering with mineral tar-^tlie price of 
which varies from 15 to 50 frs. the ton. That is what 
Dr. Guglielminctti employed at Monte Carlo with the same 
results as petroleum. Wetted with the tar, the road becomes 
compact and hard. The rain water runs upon it, without pene¬ 
trating, and so in this manner forms neither mud nor dust. Now, 
it is In this dust that nestle the microbes, ten millions being 
the mean number found in one gramme of dust, thus besides its 
other advantages, the new system of watering i.s considered to 
bo eminently hygienic. The expense of so watering a route, 5 
motre.s wide, would be about 300 frs. per kilometre. There exists 
in the Geronde, before the Gas Works, a road tarred in 1880, and 
the Touring Club of France is to make an experiment at 
Chumpigny, with tar, and tar oil. 

Art.—M. Gayet ha.s given, at the Gufmet Museum, a detailed 
description of his penetrating the sepulclires of Egypt, at Antinoe, 
reading the sacred books, And Lifting the veil of death. He has 
imitated an ancient scribe, who upon a skin of a wild ass, has 
expressed the same idea, and traced the same exactitude centuries 
ago. M. Gayet, has revealed to the world of artists and 
archeologists a civilization and an epoch extremely curious, when 
the old territory of the Pharaohs was occupied by the Greeks 
and the Romans, in the premier ages of Christianity, that Is to say, 
about 1800 years ago. M. Gayet has made Antinoe rise from Us 
ruins, he has found it under its thick winding sheet of sand, 
and since the living have lost the souvenir of luxury and of 
beauty, he has, as it were, Interrogated the dead, and the dead 
have responded. Last year M, Gayet invited the public to 
the same Museum, where he exhibited mummies of the courtezan 
Thais, and of Seraplon, her master anchorite. This season he 
shows us a mummy still more curious, that of the celebrated 
convert, the patrician Leu Kyone. She reposes at the Gulmet 
Museum, In a large glass show case. The mummy is white; it 
has not been steeped in the infectious and glutinous bitumen 
which gives to the Pharaohonic mummies the appearance of a 
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block of basalt. The epidermis which shows the pretty corpse 
of the Greekj, is of an ambre blanc, and dOjiserves all its freshness* 
The mortal vesture in which she was Interred have remained 
intact, although their red colour has been completely destroyed 
by time; a crown of dried leaves still oriiates her white fore- 
head^which shades her thick supply of red hair* A grin discovers 
her teeth, and her eyes, replaced bj- balls, of gold, seem to regard 
the living, who come eighteen centuries afterwards to view her. 
Toot petite patrician, thus treated in her great sleep t She inspires 
a complex sentiment, composed of regret, admiration, and pity. 
One in contemplating the frail, petite, skeleton covered by a 
species* of tawny parchment, is inclined to curse the pitiless 
science, which does not permit the living to respect the solid 
reverence of the dead. Around the remains of the mummy are 
her playthings deposited with her in the tomb. Here* is her 
ia/aire, the image of the gods that she venerated when alive. 
Here are Isis and Egyptian Florus presenting a curious melange 
of the two religious Greek and Egyptian of the sect to which 
she belonged, the cult instituted by the cynical fool Heliogabuluss; 
but the red color of Isis is always respected by the faithful. 
There are also buckles, and stones, cut in the from of tear^ &c., 
which are supposed to wash the dead of all impurities of the soul, 
when the defunct appears before the terrible tribune of QmHs. 
There is also another mummy exhibited, with long buckles of 
hair, branches of willow and palm, and crown of flowers 
on the head, and, at his feet, a pair of little shoes, in flue 
leather, ornamented with gold designs. One learns to murmur on 
beholding these remains —Memento quin pulviste. 

There is also a large collection of objects associated with de.atb, 
and these the living had a special fear of. There are an abundance 
of familiar objects in the same museum that will well repay the 
visitor-'-the statuettes of gods and goddesses, some small 
amphora that contained perfumes, and still appear to exhale 
specimens of the rose and jasmine. One can study tod the 
specimens of Muslin, dyed or printed, and the work was execut* 
cd with such care that nothing has been destroyed; the stuffs 
appear in their true original colors. In their barbarism these 
designs are of a charming finesse and capable of inspiring 
modern stylists with profit. There are also displayed some 
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manuscripts in papyrus, where the purest Gre?k, is mixQd 
with Coptic characters. Then we have numerous infants, 
enveloped in their little dresses, lying for the greater part across 
the bodies of their mothers. Beside many of the little 
children are their toys—intact, from a town, where everything 
else was destroyed when the Christians annihilated in day, 
by an overwhelming fire, the blood of their slaughtered 
brothers. The bones of the children, attest the innocence 
of infancy, and throw a tenderness and grace on the wild and 
sanglant past. 
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THE HINDU WOMAN, 

II. 

But whilst giving credit to the educated Indians for their 
efforts to further the cause of female education, wc cannot but 
deprecated the mean?> they have adopted to attain the wished-for 
object. It has not occurred to them that the mere attainment of 
intellectual acquirements is not the object of education, and that 
the knowledge imparted to the male sex is not what is suitable 
for females. For the want of a clear understanding in the matter, 
the noble object of education has been lost sight of, and it is fast 
becoming a curse instead of a blessing. 

Excepting a few distinguished ornaments of the Hindu com¬ 
munity who have maintained the prestige of onr nation, our 
educated counrtymen big with academical honors make too 
much of themselves. Elated wi^th occidental learning, they 
consider it beneath their dignity to pass their lives with their 
illiterate fair companions. They see that their great masters—the 
Europeans—enjoy fully the company of educated and enlightened 
wives, and why should this blessing be denied them ? Now, the 
question is—are our females realy uneducated ? The emphatical 
answer is— tio. They are more educated than several of our 
educated young men. 

Let us see where our females are educated, and what sort of 
education they recievc. The much-abused zenana is the school, 
the illiterate matrons of the family are the teachers, and the 
education they recieve elevate them morally and spiritually. The 
matrons of the house give the juvenile females practical lessons on 
their duties to the defferent members of the family. The daily 
avocations of a Hindu woman arc—to rise early from bed taking 
the names of God and virtuous persons, to wash herself, to clear 
the house, to worship the deity after bathing, and then to cook food 
for the inmates of the house. In the midst of these avocations, 
she ministers to her ‘children and gives alms to the 
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poor. In the event of a stranger mitking hfs appearance, be he a 
mendicant or a recluse, she attends to him Ind then gives 
fo9d to the inmates of the house. And, after she has served the 
whole family she sits to her own meal. If a stranger comes and 
asks at this time for food she cheerfully cooks it again for 
him and considers herself happy in satiating his hunger. 
Her work for the day being finished, she washes herself. At this 
time, females from different houses meet together, and the 
matrons narrate to them the stories of Slta, Savitri and other 
celebrated women, and these serve not a little to Imbue the 
minds of the hearers with noble Ideas. This is supplemented 
by the expositions of the Sasiras by Kathaks, from time to time. 
These are not all. She has to sew clothes for the children of the 
house. Whenever her assistance Is wanted by any neighbour, she 
cheerfully offers her services. In case of sickness in any family,, 
she is seen ministering to the sick, keeping up even entire 
nights when necessary. It is well known that ' females 
are fond of ornaments, and they are very loth to part with them. 
But, instances have come to notice of women requesting theif, 
husbands to sell their ornaments with a view to perform certali)< 
pujahst or acts of charity and public utility which, for want of money 
could not be accomplished. In the various house^hold duties, 
the girls take part, and thus they receive a proper 
training from their early days. The matrons, it is true, 
arc without letters, but that does not matter much. The 
exemplary lives they lead exert a wholesome influence on the 
family. Not only females but the males too are benefited thereby. 
They have another means of instruction. They get by heart 
a choice set of proverbs which they use whenever they notice any 
thing wrong in any of the inmates. These proverbs are uttered 
sometimes in the way of admonition and sometimes in the way of 
advice. Moreover, they are adepts in fostering and rearing 
infants, and the women of the ricvghbourhood are always seen 
resorting to them for.advice in timc.5 of need. 

We have seen the results of the education given to our fem^le4 
In the Zenana, let us now review the education oar. Sa- 
called reformers wish to give, nay, have.been giving to a certain 
extent to our women. Schools for girls are increasing year 
after year, and our Government lends a helping hand towards 
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the furtherance of their objects. Now, let us see what are 

the benefits reaped by the . students. The i»irls leave these 
schools generally In the 8th or 9th year of their age, on 

account of their marriage. The education imparted during 

this short period is necessarily of an elementary nature, and the 
smattering they acquire is very soon forgotten, Our young 
men are influenced by the mmia of marrying educated 
girls, and most likely they would supplement the education 
their wives received before marriage with a few more salutary 
lessons. But we are disappointed to find a different state of things. 
Instead of putting in their hands goOd books, they ' initiate 
them mto those novels and dramas that depict in glowing colors 
love scenes of a debasing nature, and thereby vitiate the tastes of 
the innocent girls. This is not all. They embellish them with 
all the decorations and fineries of European ladies, and instances 
are not wanting of their introducing to them beef-steaks and 
mutton chops and sherry and champagne,—the ambrosia and 
nectar of the gods. Bengal has, undoubtedly, taken the lead, 
and the sister Provinces are .by and by following suit. 
European dinner and dress are fast becoming pevalent among 
our so-called enlightened countrymen in every part of India. 
Some years ago, we were astonisht^d to learn, from the now 
defunct Spectator of Bombay, that in Barada, Barouch and 
Ahmedabad, there were thousands of women addicted to the 
pernicious habit of drinking the baneful liquor. This is the 
result of our so-called educated youths' wishing to have enllght- 
cne d companions to share with them the sweets of life instead of 
ignorant women of the old type. The mischief which the whims 
of cur youths have done to society can better be conceived 
than described. The indulgence which our young women 
receive from" their husbands feed their pride fat, and they 
look down upon the other members of the family. They con¬ 
sider it a drudgery to cook and to attend to other domestic 
duties, and if requested to do so by the matrons, they slight their 
mandates in toto. They pass their time in the drawing-room 
with^a few lady companion.*!, decorating themselves with all the 
embellishments at the height of fashion. Now they are 
found playing at cards with their companions, now making 
a paiade of their knowledge by reading love-tales of a demo- 
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rallsing; character ; and if they at all do aught that is useful, they 
employ themselves in knitting a carpet cup or a comforter for their 
child, and this is done as a diversion rathef than as a work of 
utility. The doings of the so-called enlightened ladies disgust 
the matrons of the house and bring on dissensions in the family. 
The other juvenile members, as a matter of course, decline to 
perform the domestic duties, and the result is that the whole 
burnt of the burden devolves on the matrons. The household work 
will somehow or other be'performed so long as the matrons are 
living, but it is hard to conceive the pitiable plight in which our 
youths will be placed after the demise of the^se good old women, 
There are only a few among us who have means to employ cooks 
and maid servants, so that matters will come to such a pass that 
our proud young men will find themselves in the painful 
necessity of cooking their own food and performing other 
domestic duties. For they will scarcely have the audacity to 
request their fashionable wives to perform the duties of menials. 

With the pedantry that has resulted from the little learning 
they have received, our women are just losing all the virtues with 
which their hearts have hitherto been embellished. They do not 
sympathise with their sisters at the time of their distress. They 
do not try to alleviate their, sufferings. They have become selfish 
In the extreme. By their arrogant attitude they sow the seeds of 
dessenslon tn the family, and live happily with their loving 
husbands—a consummation they heartily longed for. But, is it 
happiness to enjoy secular pleasures at the sacrifice of those 
virtues which have given the women of India a high place in the 
world? The wholesome influence of our matrons is still felt in 
the Hindu family. The vestige of nationality we have is main¬ 
tained by tJiem alone. Our ways of living and national habits 
are beneficial to us. But, big with our learning, we deride them 
proving thereby our ignorance and superstition. Our women 
have hitherto attracted us to adhere to them. But the influence of 
little learning is gradualy contaminating them, and they have 
begun to tread in the footsteps of their educated husbands, 

The model Hindu woman, who has hitherto coopered 
religion to be the chief object of her life, and who has never shrunk 
from undergoing < any hardships for its sake, who has practised 
austerities to which an ordinary person would succumb, who has 
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walked thousands of miles on foot surmounting difficulties and 
hazarding dangefsjn thef performance of; her pilgrimage, is now 
transmuted into an uacouth creature,Without the virtues which 
shed a lustre the .domestic circle,,;' without the religiop the 
unifying .influence of which kept the farhily system in harmony, 
and served not a little to maintain rur riationality. Our, so-called 
educated brethren are glad to see our women emerging,.from the 
darkness of superstition, but they do not see the .^evlls resulting 
from a want of religion. They may have escaped the dangerous 
Scylla, but are they not running Into the still more, perilous 
Cherybdis? They may have cut asunder the cobweb of the 
so-called superstition, but are they not being entangled into 
the net of irreliglon ? And Is not superstition better t^^n 
atheism ? The prince of modern philosophers, Lord Bacon, 
answered this question in the affirmative, and can any one 
deny,it ? 

D N. G. 
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' THE FESTIVALS OF INDIA, 

IV.— The Narasinha Jayantt, 

l 

Of all the Das Avatars or the ten incarnations of Sri Vishnn, 
the Lord-Protector of the Univcjse, those of Rama, Krishna and 
Narasinha are the most important, and to them much significance 
is attributed, moral as well as religious, esoteric as well as 
allegorical. The first Avatar or that of Rama is immortalized 
by the epic of Ramayana the poems of which are fervently sung 
by sincere devotees, admired by sages and saints, read and 
discussed by students, loved and revered by pandits, and worshipped 
and adored by the followers of Vishnu. Not only by the 

Ramayana are we reminded of the Rama Avatar, but also 

by the celebration of the festival of Sri Rama Navami which 
occurs in the month of Chaitra. VVe remember the second 
avataty that of Krishna, which is immortalized by the epic 
of Mahabharata or the Great War, an epic great in its fame, and 
superior to Ramayana, In its high-flown style and grand diction, 
richer in its descriptions of nature and more heroic in its 
narration than that of Ramayana. We are also reminded of 
the grand and auspicious event of Sri Kiishna’s birthday by 
the celebration of the festival of Krishna Janmashtami which 
generally falls in the month of Bhadra. The third avatar^ 

the Narasinha an incarnation in which .God has manifested. 

Himself in tKe form of half man and half beast, endowed with the 
superior Intellect of man and with the wild prowess of beast, is 
not commemorated by any grand epic, echoing the religious 
and moral principles imparted tons by these different.of 
the Supreme Behig. 

But like other avatars^ this also receives all the honor and rever¬ 
ence with which the devotees of God treat grand and sacred occasions 
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in celebration of His manifestation. . To commemorate the event 
of Sir Narasiuha’s birth, a fesiSval, simple but not grand, slightly 
social but not reformed, religious but not orthodox, has been 
injtituted with a view to celebratcing the auspicious event in 
honor of Sri Narasinha. 

The festival which is thus bei^. fn honor of Narasinha’s 
birth day is known to us as Narasinha Jayanti or the birth day 
of the god, half-man, and half-beast, which usually occurs on the 
Chathurdasi-day during the Sukla-paksha of the month of 
Visakha t.e, on the r4th day during the bright or lunar half of 
the •month of Visakha—which corresponds to the 21st May of 
this year (1902). This festival is celebrated by all classes 
irrespective of caste and creed, and especially the Vaishuavites 
attach more importance to it than the Saivites do. Among the 
Valshnavites, the followers of Sri Ramanuja, Sri Desikacharya, 
Sri Chaitanya, all indiscri«niiiately observe this festival and pay 
homage to Sri Narasinha on this grand occaslorr of his entry into 
the arena of this mortal world. This is not a popular festival like 
the Dcepavali or the Navaratri, but yet as a festival which com¬ 
memorates an event which is characterised by the incarnation 
of Sri Vishnu, it is not one which should be classed along with 
the minor festivals and thus occupy a low status among the array 
of those national institutions which go^by the name of Vratas or 
Days of Vow. This festival is purely religious in its principles with 
an occasional tinge of social clement which usually marks those 
coming under the head of Religious feetsls. Sivaratri and 
Sri Rama Navami can be cited as examples to verify the above 
statements. The Puranas do not enforce any rigid rules as to the 
mode of observing this festival, but only the true and sincere 
devotees think it their bounden duty to worship the Supreme Being 
in Whose honour these festivals are celebrated by the loving 
and faithful. lu all these festivals, one should have only true 
reverence and simple faith towards the Almighty. Thousands 
, of illiterate people there arc who know not who Narasinha 
is, but when the name is rendered into Tamil and the allied 
vernaculars and placed before them as Singa Perumal, 
then suddenly rise gleams of unsuppressed.joy, and outbursts 
of true devotion and sincere reverence overpower them. 

Tljp tradition of this festivals is so common that it is not 
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worth relating here. The circuinstitnces that led to the avatar of 
Narasinha are alt, well known to ttliluid the story of Frablada is 
too familiar to require any mention here. We all full well 

t I 

know how Frahlada was tortured and. tormented by his cruel father* 
Hiranyakashlpu, the king of the Asuras, to whom Brahma granted 
a boon by virtue oC which no nsian or lower animal could kill him by 
day or night. It is also known to us how bitterly Hiranyakashipu 
hated Sri Vishnu and how he could not suifer any body even 
to utter the name of Sri Hari. The Puranas tell us how the 
wicked giant Hiranyakashipu could not tolerate his son’s devotion 
to the all-powerful! Harl,' and how at last he asked Ids son, Prahhda, 
the juvenile devotee of Vishnu, to say if Hari existed in the pillar 
of hfs favourite hall, and how, on his answering, yea, the 
terrible Astira, out of ihe irreverence and rage, kicked on the pillar, 
and the great god, Vishnu, appeared in the form of half-man and 
half-beast, contrary to the conditions of Brahma's boon, 
and tore him to pieces just at an hour when it was neither 
day nor night. This is the Jtrue essence of the story as related 
in the Puranas^ and we should accept it as one based upon 
historical truths and not upon mere fabulons accounts commonly 
current among country-folk.' The traditional account of this 
Narasinha Jayanti is more Puranic in its origin, and as such, 
w'c should regard it wMth* the same reverence as we entertain for 
the Puranai^ The fesUvai, as J have already staled, Is a 
simple one and there are not very many religious rites 
to be performed in connection with it. The humble pro¬ 
gramme which we adopt for the daily worship of our household 
gods should be gone through on a somewhat grander scale with 
more devotion befitting the austere occasion. In the evening, 
the Puja begins and the Brahmins invited to be present on the 
occasion, recite hymns from the Vedas with great solemnity and 
sincerity. After the distribution of. dak^hina to those who have 
been ail the while engaged in the grand recital of hymns, all Sjccts 
of Brahmins, Vaidiks and Loukiks, are allowed into the presence of 
Narasinha the image of the god standing with his manly courage 
coupled with beastly strength, and with a fierceness and ferocity on- 
coramon among men and beasts, amidst the sweet fragrance of ^in¬ 
cense the smokes of which encircle the whole assembly with their 
holy curls, and amidst the blazing yellow lights which burh in earth- 
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en. pots filled with aromatic oils, Thein the general distribution of 
sugared water Reasoned with dry ginger and . spices, 
and green .gram soaked In^ water, takes place and the offerings 
are freely given to the eagerly awaiting Brahmins who disperse after 
sumptuously feasting upon the prasddams of Narasinha with 
the strong faith that Sri Narasinha «has heeti pleased 
with their Bhakti' and that h * has shown them the way to 
salvation or Mukti. The devotees usually fast throughout the 
day and when they have worshipped the Saviour of 
Prahlada to their heart’s content, they feel that eternal light has 
been shed upon thepi by the Supreme Being and that they can 
expect eternal unification without any obstacles which the 
evil Satan (mortal desires) can throw in their way. The Puranic 
origin of this festival is not without its allegorical and esoteric 
meanings, and it is the duty of true devotees to find out those 
interpretations for themselves and thus to admire the teachings 
of our ancient Rishis as regards the valuable truths of occultism 
and the allegorical interpretations of important spiritual problems 
and “the stages of higher initiation for a rapidly advancing 
human soul.” 

In these days of Kaliyuga, love Tor the Supreme Being has 
become a thing of the past and it is 'heart-rending to see the once 
healthy spirit of religion fast bidding good bye to the rising 
younger generation of India, and that it has become the common 
practice among them to regard our Puranas as mythical fads which 
tend to corrupt the youug minds now gradually advancing ti) 
receive Western thoughts and sentiments; but still, the Puranic 
accounts and the festivals or religious institutions always go 
together and the one is quite inseparable from the other. The 
festivals are institutions to commemorate the time when the 
avatars or the manifestations of God took place, and the 
Puranic accounts serve, as if they were, the very supports to the 
foundations upon which these festivals arc instituted. In these 
festivals mere blind observance of religious rites is not what is 
wanted from the devotees, but a strong and firm “faith in and 
devotion to those great Rishis who in the past ages gave the 
tea.€hing which to this day stands to us as symbol of the undying 
lovhof the Great,One Whose palpable presence*is veiled, during a' 
great portion of the Kali Yoga, from the sight of the.bfdinary 
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mortals." Hence I sincerely hope that the sons of Bharata* 
varsha will cast aside the cloth of lethargy in which they have 
been clad hitherto, and that they will open their eyes till now 
blinded with the dust of ignorance, and thus explore the 
golden ways which will lead them to the feet of those stupendous 
monuments of ancient ideals. Oh the Sons of Ind. I leave the 
present corruptive tendencies to themselves and only come 
forward and find out a few brave and religious men who know 
that “to die is one country is to live in all ages to come” and 
who will fight and struggle in distant lands for the cause of 
your national religion which is gradually ^disappearing owing 
to the external influence of foreign religious missions,.., and 
for propagating the doctrines of Vedanta among the Cvointries of 
the Western and New Continents. We hope, We pray, We W'atch. 

C. H. KODANDA RAM SASTRI. 
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OK 

AllOUf THE SONTHALS, THEIR WAYS AND HADITS 
OF LIFE AND CUSTOMS. 

The Sonthals are an important section of the Kolarian race and 
dwell on the extreme eastern cdoje of the three-sided table-land 
of Central India, vAiere it slopes down into the Gaiigetic valley of 
Lower Bengal, They nnrnber about i8 millions. 

The principal language of the Kolarian group are Sontali 
ICurkee, .Savar, Bhumij, Mundari, Ho, Korwa, Kharria and Juang. 

As the Sonthals have much in common with the tribes allied 
to them, a few words in passing about some of the latter as they 
exist in the Tributary States of Orissa ^ay be deemed necessary 
here to elucidate several social and religious points. 

The Kurkees seem to be closely allied in origin with the Son¬ 
thals. Their language is merely a dialect of the Santali. 

The Savars once occupied an important position among the 
Kolarian tribes. But they have now lost their importance and 
have been reduced to mere wandering races of wood-cutters in the 
Tributary States of Orissa. The dances of the Savars and Savaris 
are picturesque and evince a degree of skill. 

The Juangs are a poor tribe, loooo.in number living in Dhen- 
kanal State, one of the Tributary States of Orissa. The name 
Juang or Patua implies leaf-wearer, for their women formerly had 
no sort of cloth-covering They covered their waist with bunches 
of leaves tied to strings of beads before and behind. Those under 
British influence first wore cloths in iS/r, while the chief of 
Dhenkanat.suppire'd cloths to the Juangs of his state. “ Their huts 
are aipon^ the smallest that human beings ever deliberately 
constructed as dwellings. They measure about 6' ID 8', The h^d 
of the/faniily and all the females huddle together in this one cell 

'' ' i 
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not much larger than a dog-kennel. The boy« and the young 
men of the village live in one large building apart by themselves, 
and their custom of having a common abode for all the male 
youths of the hamlet is found among many of the aboriginal tribes 
in distant parts of India , 

This custom is found among the Sonthals in the remote parts 
of Mourbhanj. 

The Bhumij is an advanced section. They live by agriculture 
and handicraft. They arc fairish in colour while the other races 
are dark. 

Rkligion of the Santals.— These aboriginal tribes have no 
written records. But in their oral traditions which however are 
but few, they have dim memories of their ancestors having dwelt 
in the extreme north under the shadows of mighty mountain.? 
such as are not to be found in their present homes in the Gangetfc 
valley of Lower Bengal 

The Gonds in ths heart of Central India have a legend that 
their race was created at the foot of the Dhavalagiri peak, all such 
tribes have therefore an instinctive reverence for mountains and 
the north in which they believe they were first created. “The 
Great Mountain ” is the race god of the Santals and an object of 
worship among other tribes. 

But in those parts where the Santals have been hinduized, 
they have parti)'- adopted Hindu customs and beliefs. 

Sontal Society. —Among the Santals cf Mourbhanj, every 
village has three headmen, (() Prodhan, (2) Dakua (or crier), (3) 
Jug Majhi (or match-maker). 

Besides these there arc the Pergankth and the Desh Prodhan 
who are judges of ca.ste-rulc.s. Whenever there is any breach of 
such rules, they will sit in judgment over it and fine and excom¬ 
municate patties for such conduct. 

Birth. —They observe no special ceremony at birth. But they 
have a kind of purification of the child on a day from the 9th to the 
15th, called Hoyruarh (Beng. Nattga), Some Sontals call it by 
the Bengalee name. This ceremony consists in showing the child 
and pairing off its nails. There is another ceremony called Chat- 
tiar held at any time from the 2nd to the 5th year of th<? child 
in \(fhich the relatives of t!;c father are entertained with a feast 
of rice and handia (rice-beer), but no sort of meat is eaten. 
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Marriage —Four sorts of marriage prevail among them. The 
first is Sinditrdan or applying the Siddur by the bridegroom upon 
the forehead of the bri'de in a public procession. Once the sindur 
is applied, the marriage is settled, and becomes irrevocable. 
The custom of marriage by capture exist among them, for in some 
cases it is found that the groom chases the bride for applying 
sindur on her forehead while her relatives chasea, the groom. In 
some other cases, the bride is seen to be carried away on the 
shoulders by a relative of the groom who follows close,, while they 
are chased by the relatives of the bride. 

2 n (4 — Apangtr, in which both the bride and groom leave their 
homes of their own accord and live in concealment for some time 
at a remote place. Then they return and the sindurdan ceremony 
is gone through before fiiends and relatives. 

yd-^Nirbahtj in which the bride or groom secretly repairs to 
the house of the other and lives with him or her for one or two 
nights. Then they become publicly recognised as husband and 
wife.. 

4th—Open, regular negotiations by the parents of the bride 
and bridegroom. 

It is needless to say that there is 'no infant marriage among 
them. In cases of maniage by open negotiations, the marriage 
is exogamous. They have 12 with branches in each, and 

marriage between two members of the same gotra is disallowed. 
But in concealed or forced marriages, the gotra restriction is not 
observed. As they have been greatly hinduized, they must have 
imitated the goira system or clanship from the Hindus, for in 
such rude societies organised marriage systems, endogamous or 
exogamous cannot be supposed to exi=t. My informant who is an 
English-knowing ministerial officer of the court gives me this 
information. The rules of consanguinity are also^'^bbscrved to a 
certain extent. First cousitis generally do not marry each other. 

Mabriaoe Procession. —On the evening of the bridal night 
a procession is formed of the bridegroom and his rclative.s who 
wend their way to the bride’s house. In front of the house, a 
cfiamrd has been made. This is an enclosure having a framework 
of stick atop, covered by sal leaves in the vyay of a canopy. 
Within this enclosure some handies of handia (rice-bcc.s) are placed 
at the corners, their tops being covered by w* leaves.^ Ihc 
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procession enters "the enclosnre and the bride and groom undo 
the leafy cover of one of the fiandies. Then the 'assembled guests 
begin to quaff off the contents. This drinking is the 
confirmation of marriage, no mantars being uttered at all. On 
the next day morning, all the guests arc entertained to a feast 
of rice and kandia, the latter being the chief feature of the 
entertainment. 

A " 

Marriage Dowry. —Before the marriage, dowry for the bride 
is claimed by her father. (This of course applies to the ist 
and 4th forms of marriage, the two others being concealed 
marriages). This is given in cattle. After the marriage, the bride's 
father makes a present of cloths to the bridegroom's parents and 
relatives. 

Funeral Ceremony of Sontals. —They observe both 
cremation and burial. Those that die of a contagious disease -are 
either buried or thrown away in the jungle. Infants are also 
buried. Those that can afford the cost of cremation burn their 
dead. 

There is no mourning at death. A bone of the deceased is 
taken after a year to the banks of the Damodor river. There fs 
mourning at that time. A large procession is formed of people' 
from different hamlets, each carrying a bone of a deceased relative. 
A rendezvous is appointed where they all meet together and thence 
proceed to the bank of the Damodar river into which they throw 
the bones, their Brahmin priests who are to be found only there, 
uttering some formula. 

Forty days after the burial, the relatives of the deceased 
search for the largest stone they can find. They carry this 
stone amid.st great . rejoicings and bonfire and place it hori¬ 
zontally at tbe head of of the tomb as a tombstone. Some 
strew severiF stones by the grave of the deceased. The Kols 
attach great importance to this custom. After the stone-placrng 
there is drinking of the handia and a feast of rice aid goat 
flesh, 

Witchcraft. —When any epidemic rages in a visage and 
children die, they remove their residence to a healthy ■ Ideality in 
the jungle, and fvfter sometime th::y return to their homes., ,But if 
the-y find the disease still continuing, they assemble and '^nsult 
about the origin of the disease anil how to prevent deaths/ .Then 
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they repair in a body to the Diasi of diviner. This is a cunning 
man living upon the credulity of the people. Seeing the men, he at 
once dlivines the cause of their coming, and tells them there is a 
certain old hag in their village and cautions them against her. 
The people satisfied as to the origin of the diwase go back to 
their village and take the woman to task. They ask her tdr 
intercede with her god and arrest the courso of the disease. If 
it however still continue, they decide upon killing her, and they 
despatch her with great barbarity. Her sons and grandsons and 
other relatives will, join in this conspiracy murderr Such is 
their firm belief in witches. It is not strange that ic should be so, 
considering the rudeness of their society and remembering how 
even English people believed in witches and treated them 
barbarously even so late as in the reign of James 1. 

Some twelve year ago, there were several vvitch-nlurders in 
Bamunghati, a subdivison of Mourbhanj, bordering the Chyebassa 
District, Mr. 5mith, the Commissioner of Orissa and superin¬ 
tendent of the Tributary States, had to come down to put a stop 
to their barbarity. But he found it a hard nut to crack and he ’ 
failed to convince the ignorant but simple-minded Santals of the 
absurdity of their belief. This criiW practice ha.s however greatly 
gone down under the influence of British administration and British 
civilization. But it is doubtful if It has entirely disappeared from 
Santhalia. 

Thbir ideas of Sanitation. —The Sonthals are veiy neat 
and clean In their habits. They will never bathe in nor drink 
foul water. They will go long distances tn search of clean, whole¬ 
some water and fetch the beverage from there. They scoop out 
the sands from a clean spot of the river bed and take the water 
which rises by percolation to the surface. their untutored 
instinct they know that this must be the cleanest possible water, 
as it cannot but be for the process of natural filtration through 
which it passes. They bathe at intervals of time, but when they do 
so, they must use clean water. Their woman take their 
cooking pots of other utensils to the river and clean them with 
scrupulous care,' They return home with them and a, kaisi 
of'drinking water on their head besides. How beautifully they 
pr<ssefve the balance of the fullfor they won^t hold it /wHh 
tb^haiid. They daub the walls of their house with yellow oc^'c 
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which makes them look very beautiful. They alio use other kinds 
of clay, one of which when daubed looks like portland cement. 
All these clays they get from their native rocks. I was once 
so fascinated with the appearance of a house, that I begged 
permission of the proprietor to go in and see the inside as well as 
the outside, when any epidemic breaks out in their village, they 
would leave it and shift themselves to a clean spot in the jungle. 
When after the lapse of some time the disease has completely dis¬ 
appeared, they would return but not till then. 

Dress. —Their dress is very simple, a home-spun and home- 
woven thick cloth round their loins. They also use Belatee Sari. 
People in the remote jungles who are but few in number ^re in a 
state of seme-nudity. Their women resemble mother Eve before 
the fall. As in the case with the Juangle a leafy cover protects 
their waist from public gaze. Those living in and near towns and 
large villages*are much better dressed. 

Character. —They are very chaste, chastity is their national 
virtue. They will never tell a lie, they do not know what false¬ 
hood is. Only those that have been brought in contact with our 
courts are learning chicanery and falsehood. It is pain''ul to sec 
hovY these simple-minded honest folks are being rcfin*ed away by 
our court muktears. They have few wants and do not as a class, 
know material comforts. When those few wants arc satisfied, 
they are happy and will sing and dance men and women together, 
to the sound of their favourite madol. They would sometimes do 
so for days together provided they have their rice and handia 
which last is an essential comfort of their life. They are 
consequently lazy and will not strive after better comforts and 
refinements of life which as yet they know not. 

R. D. CHAKRABURTTY. 
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DEATH. 

~-~-~Ammt£que (Spaces' 

Mortis-—^ 

Lwcan, 

* Souls, undisinay’d by deatK 

The prospect of death is so gloomy and dismal that, if it were 
constantly before our eyes, it would imbitter all the sweets of 
life. The gracious Author of our being hath therefore so formed 
us that we are capable of many pleasing sensations and reflections, 
and meet with so many amusements and solicitudes as divert 
our thoughts from dwelling upon an evil, that, by reason of its 
seeming distance, it makes but languid impressions upon the mind. 
But how distant soever the time of our death may be, since it is 
certain that we must die, it is necessary to allot some portion of 
our life to consider the end of it ^ and it is highly convenient to 
fix some stated times to meditate upon the final period of our 
exi.stence licre. The principle of self-love, as we arc men, will 
make us inquirejwhat is likely to become of us after our dissolution j 
and our cojiscience, as we are Christians, will inform us that 
according to the good or evil of our action here we shall be 
translated .to the mansions of eternal bliss or misery. When 
this is seriously weighed, we must think it madness to be 
unprepared against the black moment; but when we reflect that 
perhap.s that black moment may be tonight, how watchful ought 
wc to be! 

I was wonderfully affected with a discourse I had lately with a 
clergyman of my acquaintance upon this head, which was to this 
eflfect: “ The consideration,” said the good man, *' that my being 
is precarious, moved me many years ago to make a resolution, 
which 1 have diligently kept, and to which I owe the greatest 
satisfaction tliat a mortal man can enjoy. .Every night before 
I address myself in private to my Creator, I lay my hand upon 
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my heart, and ask myself, whether, if God should require my 
soul of me this night, I could hope for mercy from Him ? The 
bitter agonies I underwent in this my first acquaintance with myself, 
were so far from throwing me into despair of that mercy which 
is over all God’s works, that they rather proved motives to greater 
circumspection in my future conduct. The oftencr I exercised 
myself in meditations of this kind the less was my anxiety ; and 
by making the thoughts of death familiar, what was at first so 
terrible and shocking *'is become the sweetest ofj^my enjoyments. 
These contemplations have indeed made me serious, but not 
sullen ; nay, they are so far from having soured my temper that, 
as I. have a mind perfectly composed, and a secret spring of ..joy 
in my heart, my conversation is pleasant, and my countenance 
serene ; I have no share in pleasures that leave a sting behind 
them, nor am I cheated with that kind of mirth *in the midst of 
which there is heaviness.”’ 

Of all the professions of men, a soldier's chiefly should put 
him upon this religious vigilance. His duty exposes him to such 
hazards, that the evil which to men in other stations may seem 
far distant, to him is instant and ever before his eyes. The 
consideration, that what men in a martial life purchase is gained 
with danger and labour, and nriust perhaps be parted with very 
speedily, is the cause of much license and riot. As moreover it is 
necessary to keep up the spirits of those who are to encounter 
the most terrible dangers, ofl’mees of this nature meet with 
great indulgence. But there is a courage better founded than 
this animal fury. The secret assurance, that all is right within, 
that if he falls in battle, he will the more speedily be crowned 
with true glory, will add strength to a w'arrior’s arm, and intre¬ 
pidity to his heart. 

One of the most successful stratagems whereby MahOmet 
became formidable, was the assurance which the imposter gave 
his votaries, that whoever was slain in battle should be 
immediately conveyed to that luxuriou’ paradise his wanton 
fancy had invented. The ancient Druids taught a doctrine which 
had the same effect,'though with this difference from Mahomet's, 
that the souls of the .slain should transmigrate into other bodies, 
and in them be rewarded according to the degrees of their merit. 
This is told by Lucan with hi.s usual spirit, . , ' 
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i*', •‘Y<»u teacb. that souls, from fledijrdiains unljouml, 

Seek not palc^shades and £r«bus profound. 

But fleeting hence to other regions stray, 

• Once more to m>x with animated clay ; 

Hw?ce death’s a gap (if men may trust the lorel 
. ‘Twixt lives behind and ages yet before. 

A blest mistake ! which fate’s dread power disarms ; 

And spurs its vot’ries on to war’s alarms ; 

Lavish of life, they rush with fierce delight ^ 

Amidst the legions,and prov*)ke the fight ; 

O’er-mat^ing death, and free.Iy oast away 
That: 1 o|^^f life the gods are bound to pay. 

Our gallant countryman, Sir Philip Sidney, was a noble 

example of courage and devotion. I am particularly pleased to 

find th^t he hath translated the whole book of Psalms into English 

verso. A friend of mine informs me that he has the manuscript 

by him, which is said in the title to have been done the most 

noble and virtuous Gent. Sir Philip Sidney, Knight.' They 

having been never printed, I shall present the public with one of 

them, which my correspondent assures me he hath faithfully 

transcribed, and wherein I have taken the liberty only to alter 


one word. 


PSALM cxxxvn. 


Nigh seated where the river flows, 

'P.’al wiitereth Babel’s thankful plain, 
Wliich then our tears, in pljarlcd rows, 
Did help to water with the rain: 

The thought of .Sion bred such woes. 
That though our harjis we did retain, 
Yet useless and untouched there, 
On willows only bang’d they wetc. 


Now w'hile our harps were h.anged 30, 
The men, whose captives llicn we l.iy, 
Did on our griefs insulting go, 

And more to grieve us thus did say: 
You that of music make such show, 
Come sing us now a Sion’s lay: 

Oh no! we have no voice nor hand 
For such a song in sucli a land. 


Though far I be, sweet Sion hill, 

In foreign soil exil’d from thee. 

Yet let my hand forget his skill 
If ever thou lorgotlen be ; 

And let my longue fast glewcd still 
Unto my roof, lie mute in me ; 

If thy neglect vvitliin me spring, 

Or aught I do, but Salem sing. 

But thou, O Lord, shall not forget 
To quit the plains of Edom's race, 
Who causelessly, ycl hotly set * 

Thy holy city to deface j 
Did thus the bloody victors whet. 

What lime they enter’d first the place, 
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* Down, down with it at any hand. 

Make all a waste, let nothing stand.’ 

And Babylon, that didst us waste, 

Thyself shall one day wasted be : 

And happy he, who what thou hast 
Unto us done, shall do to thee ; 

Like bitterness shall make the taste. 

Like woeful objects make thee see : 

Yea, happy who thy little ones 
Shall tat% and dash against the stones. 

STEELE. 
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JiUMANtTY. 

'-,4- --^P^^'wuque e cwde feramm 
Incaluiist patem maculatum sattguine ferrum, 

bviD. Met XV, 106. 

Th’ essay ot bloody feasts on brutes began, 

And after forg’d the sword to murder man. 

DryDEN. 

1 cannot think it extravagant to imagine, that mankind are 
no less in proportion accountable for the ill use of their dominion 
over creatures of the lower rank, than for the exercise 
of tyranny over their own species. The more entirely the 
inferior creation is submitted to our power, the more answerable 
we should seem for our mismanagement of it; and specially 
as the very condition of nature renders these creatures incapable 
of receiving any recompense in another life for their ill treatment 
in this. 

It is observable of those noxious animals, which have qualities 
most powerful to injure us, that they naturally avoid mankind, 
and never hurt us unless provoked or necessitated by hunger* 
Man, on the other hand, seeks out and pursues even the most 
inoftensive animals, on purpose to persecute and destroy them, 

Montaigne thinks it some reflection upon human nature itself, 
that few people take delight in seeing beasts caress or play to¬ 
gether, bnt almost every one is pleased to see them lacerate and 
worry one another. 1 am sorry this temper Is become almost a 
distinguishing character of our own nation, from the observation, 
which is made by foreigners of our beloved pastimes, bear-baiting, 
cock-flighting, and the like. We should And it hard to vindicate 
the destroying of any thing that has life, merely out of wantonness; 
yet in this principle our children are bred up, and one of the 
first pleasures we allow them, is the licence of inflicting pain upon 
poor animals; almost as soon as we are sensible,of what life is to 
ourselves, we make it our sport to take it form other creatures, 1 
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cannot' but believe a very good use might be made of the fancy 
which children have for birds and insects. Mr. Locke takes 
notice of a mother who permitted them to her children, but re¬ 
warded or punished them as they treated them well, or ill. This 
was no other than entering them betimes into a daily exercise of 
humanity, and improving their very diversion to a virtue. 

I fancy, too, some advantage might be taken of the common 
notion, that it is ominous or unlucky to destroy some sorts of 
birds, as .swallo\v.s or martins j this opinion might po.ssibiy arise 
from the confidence these birds seem to put in us, by building 
under our roofs, so that it is a kind of violation of the laws of 
hospitality to murder them. As for robin-red-breasts in par^^icular, 
it is not improbable they owe their security to the old 
ballad of the Children in the Wood, However it be, I do not 
know, I say, why this prejudice, well improi'cd and carried as far 
as it would go, might not he made to conduce to the preservation 
of many innocent creatures, which are now exposed to all the 
wantonness of an ignorant barbarity. 

There are other |animals that have the misfortune, for no 
manner of reason, to be treated as common enemies wherever 
found. The conceit that a cat has nine lives, has cost at least nine 
lives in ten of the whole race of them. Scare a boy in the streets 
but that has in this point outdone Hercules himself, who was famous 
for killing a monster that had but three lives. Whether the 
unaccountable animosity against this useful domc.stic may be 
any cause of the general persecution of owls (who are a sort 
of feathered cats) or whether it be only an unreasonable pique 
the raodcrn.s have taken to a serious countenance, 1 shall not 
determine. Though I am inclined to believe the former ; since 
I observe the sole reason alleged for the dc.slructioh of frogs, is 
because they are like toads, yet amidst all the misfortunes of 
these unfriended creatures, it is some happiness that we have not 
yet taken a fancy to eat them ; for should our countrymen refine 
upon the French ever so little, it is not to be conceived to what 
unheard-of torments, owls, cats, and frogs may be yet 
reserved. 

When \vc grow up to men., wc have another succession of 
sanguinary sports; in particular hunting, i dare not attack a 
diver.'siun which has such authority and custom to support it; 
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blit must have leave to be of opinion, that the agitation of that 
exercise, with the example and number of the chasers, not a little 
contribute to resist those checks, which compassion would naturally 
suggest in behalf of the animal pursued. Nor shall I say with 
Monsieur Fleury, that this sport is a remain cf the Gothic barbarity. 
But I must animadvert upon a certain custom yet in use with us, 
and barbarous enough to be d* ived from the Goths, or even the 
Scythians; I mean the savage compliment our huntsmen pass 
upon ladies of quality, who are present at the death of a stag, 
when they put the knife in their hands to cut the throat of a help¬ 
less, trembling, and weeping creature. 

* ‘- Quesiuque cruentus^ 

Atque xm^loranii stmUis, -’ 

‘-That lies beneath the knife, 

Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life.’ 

But if our sports are destructive, gluttony is more so, and in a 
more inhuman manner. Lobsters roasted alive, pigs whipt to 
death, fowls sewed up, are testimonies of our outrageous 
luxury. Those who divide their lives betwixt an anxious 
conscience and a nauseated stomach, have a just reward 
of their gluttony in the diseases it brings with it; for human 
savages, like other wild beasts, find snares and poison in the 
provisions of life, and are allured by their appetite to their 
destructions. I know nothing more shocking or horrid than the 
prospect of one of their kitchens covered with blood, and filled 
with the cries of creatures expiring in tortures. It gives one an 
image of a giant's den in a romance, bestrewed with the scattered 
heads and mangled limbs of those who were slain by his cruelty. 

The excellent Plutarch (who has more strokes of good-nature in 
his writings than i remember in any author) cites a saying of 
Cato to this effect, ‘That is no easy task to preach to the belly, 
which has no ears.’—‘Yet if,' says he, ‘vve are ashamed to be so 
out of fashion as not to offend, let us at least offend with.sorae 
discretion and measure. If we kill an animal for our provision 
let us do it with the meltings of compassion, and without 
tormenting it. Let us consider, that it is in its own nature cruelty 
to put a living creature to death ; we at least destroy a soul that 
has sense and perception.'-—In the life of Cato^the Censor, he takes 
occasion from the severe disposition of that man to discourse in 
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this manner:‘It ought to be esteemed a happiness to mankind, 
that our humanity has a wider sphere to exert itself in than bare 
justice. It is no more than the obligation of our very birth 
to practise equity to our own kind j but humanity may be extended 
through the whole order of creatures, even to the meanest. Such 
actions of charity are overflowings of. a mild good-nature on all 
below us. It is certainly the part of a well-natured man to take 
care of his horses and dogs, not only in expectation of their labour 
white they are foals and whelps, but even when their old age has 
made them incapable of service.' 

History tells us of a wise and polite nfition that rejected 
a person of the first quality, who stood for a Judiciary office, only 
because he had been observed in his youth to take pleasuic in the 
tearing and murdering of birds ; and of another that expelled a 
man out of the senate, for dashing a bird against the ground which 
had taken shelter in his bosom. Every one knows how remarkable 
the Turks are for their humanity in this kind. I remember an 
Arabian Author,* who has written a treatise to shoxv, how far a 
man supposed to have subsisted in a desert Island, without any 
instruction, or so much as the sight of any other man, may, by 
the pure light of nature, attain the knowledge of philosophy and 
virtue. One of the first things he makes him observe is, that 
universal benevolence of nature in the protection and preservation 
of its creatures, in imitation of which the first act of virtue 
he thinks his self-taught philo.sopher would of course fall into, is 
to relieve and assist all the animals about him in their wants and 
distresses. 

Ovid has some very tender and pathetic lines applicable 
to this occasion: 

* Quid meruistis, oves, placidum perus^ inque fc^^endos 
Natum homines^ plena quae fertis in ubere nectar ? 

Mollia quae nobis vesiras veiamina ianas 
Prabetis ; vitagm magis quam morte juvatis. 

Quid nteruere boves, animal sine fraude dolisqua 
Innocuum, simplex^ natum tolerare laboresf 
Immemo st demum, nec frugum niunere dignus, 

Qui potuit curvi dempto modo ponikre aratn\ 

Ruricolam mactare suum — Met. xv. 116 
‘ Quam nsale consuevit^ quam se parat Ule cruori 
In^us humanOy vituli qui guttura cultro 
Rumpity et immotas prabet mugitibus aures I 
Aut qui vagitus similes puerilibus kaedum 
Edentem jugularepotest! -lb. ver. 463. 


* Tcllaiined. 
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* The sheep was sacrific'd on no pretence. 

But meek and unresisting innocence, 

A patient, useful creature, born to bear 

The warm and woolly fleece that ctoth’d her murderer: 

And daily to give down the milk she bred, 

A tribute for the grass on which she fed. 

Living both food and raiment she supplies. 

And ts of least advantage when she dies. 

How did the toiling ox his death deserve i 
A downright simple dnidge, and born to serve ? 

O tyrant ! with what justice canst thou hope 
The promise of the year, a planicous crop j 
When thou destfoy’st thy lab’ring steer, who till’d, 

And plough’d with pains thy else ungrateful field 1 
From his yet reeking neck to <lraw the yoke, 

That neckf with which the surly clods he broke i 
And to the hatchet yield thy husbandman. 

Who finish’d autumn, and the spiing began ? 


What more advance can mortals make in sitt 
So near perfection, who with blood begin ? 

Deaf to the calf that lies beneath the knife. 

Looks up, and from her butclicr begs her life ; 

Deaf to the h.irinless kid, that ere he dies, 

All methods to seenre thy mercy tries,- 
And imitates in vain the children’s cries.* 

Dr»den. 

Perhaps that voice or cry so nearly resembling the human, 
with which Providence has endued so many different animals, 
might purposely be given them to move our pity, and prevent 
those cruelties we are too apt to inflict on our fellow-creatures. 

• 

There is a passage in the book of Jonas, when God declares 
his unwillingness to destroy Nienveh, where methinks that 
compassion of the Creator, which extends to the meanest rank 

of his creatures, is expressed with wonderful tenderness-‘Should 

I not spare Nineveh that great city, wherein are more than six 

score thousand persons’-and also much cattle ? And we have 

in Deuteronomy a precept of great good-nature of this sort, with 
a blessing in form annexed to it, in thosq words; ‘ If thou shalt 
find a bird’s nest in the way, thou shalt not take the dam with 
the young: but thou shalt in any wise let the dam go j that it may 
be well with thee, and that thou may'st prolong thy days.' 

To conclude, there is certainly a degree of gratitude owing to 
those anim.als that serve us. As for such as are mortal or noxious, 
we have a right to destroy them; and for those that are neither 
of advantage or prejudice to us, the comrapn enjoyment of life 
is what I cannot think we ought to deprive them of. 

This whole matter, with regard to each of these consideration. 
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is set in a very agreeable manner in one of the Farsian fables of 
Pilpay with which I shall end this paper. 

A ti-avclier passing through a thicket, and seeing a few sparks 
of a fire, which some passengers had kindled as they went that 
way before, made up to it. On a sudden the sparks caught hold 
of a bush in the midst of which lay an adder, and set it in flames. 
The adder intreated the traveller's assistance, who tying a bag to 
the end of his staff reached it, and drew him out: he then bid 
him go where he pleased, but never more be hurtful to men, since 
he owed his life to a man's compassion. The adder, however, 
prepared to sting him ; and when he expostulated how uijjust 
it was to retaliate good with evil, ‘ I shall do no more,' said the 
adder, ‘ than what you men practise every day, whose custom it 
is to requite benefits with ingratitude. If you can not deny this 
truth, let us refer it to the ffrst we meet.' The man consented, 
and seeing a tree, put the question to it, in what manner a good 
turn was to be recompensed ? ‘ If you mean according 
to the usage of men.’ replied the tree, ‘by its contrary: 
1 have been standing here these hundred years to protect them 
from the scorching sun, and in requital they have cut down my 
branches, and are going to saw my body into planks.’ Upon this, 
the adder insulting the man, he appealed to a second evidence, 
which was granted, and immediately they met a cow. The same 
demand was made, and much Hic same answer given, that among 
men it was certainly so. ‘ I know it,’ said the cow, ‘ by woful 
experience; for 1 have served a man this long time with milk, 
butter, and cheese, and brought him besides a calf every year; 
but now I am old, he turns me into this pasture with design to sell 
me to a butcher, who will shortly make an end of me.’ The 
traveller upon this stood confounded, but desired, of courtesy, one 
trial more, to be finally judged by the next beast they should 
meet. This happened to be the fox, who, upon hearing the story 
in all its circumstances, could not be persuided it was possible for 
the adder to enter in so narrow a bag. The adder, to convince 
him, went in again ; when the fox told the man he had now his 
enemy in his power, and with that he fastened the bag, and 
crushed him to pieces. 


POPE. 
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EVIL PliOl ENSmES, 

Ouid 7ncntcvi tmxissirpolo, quid piofuif altmn 
ilrexiss6 cnpui? pccudum si more percrrant. 

CI.AUD. 

Wh.il i^roftts (IS, th.'U i\-o from heaven derive 
A sonl iitimortal, ami \(ilh looks erect 
Survey the stars ; if, lila* llic brutal kind, 

We luilov.’ where our passions lead the way ? 

I was coM'tid^ring last night, when I coaid not sleep, how noble a. 
part of Ihe citation rnau was designed to bo, and how distinguished 
in ail his ac;tiona above other earthly rreatnrps. From whence I fell 
to take a view of the change and eorniption which he has introduced 
into his condition, the groveling appetites, the mean characters of 
sense, and wild courses of passi(jijs, that cast him from the degree in 
which ProvidcfiCB has placed hiinj the debasing himself with 
qualifications not his own ; and his degenerating into a lower sphere 
of action. This inspired Inc with a niixture of contempt and anger ; 
which, however, was not so viohnit as to hinder the return of sleej), 
but grow confused as that came itp«'n me, and made mo end my 
reiloctions with giving mankind the opprobrious names of inconsider¬ 
ate, mad, and foolish. 

Here, methought, where my waking reason left the subject, my 
fancy pursued it in a dream ; and 1 imagined myself in a loud 
soliloquy of passion, railing at my species, and walking bard to get 
rid of the company I despised ; when two men, who had overheard 
me, made up on either baud. These I observed had many features 
in common, which might occasion the mistake of one for the other 
in those to whom they appeared singly ; but I, who saw them to¬ 
gether could easil}^ perceive, that though there was an air of severity 
in each, it was tempered with a natural sweetness in tho one, and 
by turns constrained or ruffied by the designs of malice in th« 
other. 

I was at a loss to know the reason of their joining me so briskly • 
when he, whose appearance displeased mo most, thus addressed his 
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companion : ‘ Pray, brother, let him alone, and wc ehall imn^ediately 
see him transformed into a tiger.* This struck me with horror, 
which the other jtcrccivwi, and, pitying my disorder, bi<i me of good 
courage, for though I had been savage in my treatment of man-kind, 
(whom I should ratlierrefonn than rail against,) he would, however, 
endeavour to rescue ino from my danger. At this I looked a little 
more cheerful, and, while I testified my resignation to him, we saw 
the angry brother fling away from us in a passion for his disappoint¬ 
ment. Being now left to my friend, I went back with him at his 
desire, that I might know the meaning of those words which had so 
aft'righted me. 

As wc went along, ‘To inform you,* said he, *with whom you have 
this adventure, my name is Reproof, and his Reproach, both born 
of the same mother j but of different fathers. Truth is our com¬ 
mon parent. ‘Fiiondship, who saw her, fell in love with her, and 
she being pleased with him, he begat me upon her ; but, a ivhile 
after, ISninity lying in ambush for her, bocaino tl-io father of him 
W'hom you saw along with mo. The temper of our mother inclines 
us to the same sort of business, to inform mankind of tlieir 
faults but the different complexions of our fathers make us difl’er 
in our designs and company. I have a natural benevolence in my 
mind which engages me with friends ; and ho, a natural impetuosity 
in his, which casts him among enemies.' 

As he thus discoursed, wo came to a place where there wore 
three entrances into as man}^ several walks, which lay aside of one 
another. We passed into the middlemost, a plain straight regular 
>yalk, set with trees, wbi(-li added to the beauty of the place, but 
did not so close their boughs overhead as to exclude the light from 
it. Here as we walked I was made to observe, how the road on one 
hand was full of rocks and precipices, over which Reproach (who had 
already gotten thither) was furiously driving unhappy w'retches : the 
other side was all laid out in gardens of gaudy tulips amongst whose 
leaves the serpents wreathed, and at the end of every grassy walk 
the enchantres.s Flattery was weaving bowers to lull souls in sleep. 
Wc continued still walking on the middle way, until we arrived at 
a bidding in which it terminated. This was formerly erected by 
Truth for a watch-tower, from whence she took a view of the enitli, 
and,, as she saw occasion, sent out Reproof, or even Reproach, for . 
our reformation. Over the door I took notice that a face was carved 
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wir.h a heart iipou bho Ifpa of it| which presently cu)l6<! to mind tltat 
this was the ancients’eniblem of Sincerity.. la the eitfcraimo I «iet 
with Freedott of Speech ainl Complaisance, who had for a long 
time looked upon otio another as enemies ; but Reproof has so 
happily brought them together, that they now act as friends and 
fellow agents in tlie same family. Before 1 ascended the staiis, I hud 
my eyes purilled by water which muJe me seo extremely clear j and 
I think they said it sprung iu a pit, from whence (as Deinociitua 
hud repovljed) they formerly had brought up Truth, svho had Irid 
herself in it. I was then admitted to the upper chamber of Prospect 
which was called the Knowledge of Mankind ; hero tho window was, 
no soo'her opened, than I perceived the clouds to roll oil* and part 
before me, and a scene of all the variety of the world proseuted 
itself. 

But how different was mankind in this view from what it used 
to appear j Methought the very shape of most of them was lost • 
some had the heads of dogs, others of apes and parrots, and, in short, 
wherever any one took upon him the inferior and unworthy qualities 
of other creattnes, the change of his soul bccamo visible in bis 
countenance. The strutting pride of him who is endued with 
brutality instead of courage, made his face shoot out into the form 
of a horse’s j his eyes became prominent, his nostrils widened, and 
his wig untying, flowed down on one side of his neck iu a waving* 
mane. Tho talkativeness of those who love the ill-naturo of con¬ 
versation made them turn into assemblies of geese, there lips 
hardened^to bills by external using, they gabbled fur diversion, they 
hissed in scandal, and their ruffles falling back on their arms, a 
succession of little feathers appeared, Svhich formed wings for 
them to flutter with from one visit to another. Tho envious 
and malicious lay on the ground with tho beads of different sorts o£ 
serpents; and not eudoavouring to erect themselves, but meditating 
mischief to others, they sucked tho poison of the earth, sharpened 
their fangs to sting upon tho stones, and rolled their 

trains unpcrceivably beneath their habits. The hypocritical 

oppressors wore the face of crocodiles: their mouths were instruments 
of cruelty, their oyes of deceit ; they comiuibbcd wickedness, and 
bemoaned that there should be so much of it in the world ; they 

devoured the unwary and wept over the remains of them., Tho 

covetous bad so hooked and worn their lingeis by counting interests 
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upon infcercafs, that they wore converted to the claws of harpies^ and 
those they still wore stretching out for more, yet still seemed un¬ 
satisfied with their acqnisilions. The sharpers had the looks of 
cainelions; they , every minute changed their appearance, and fed 
oti avviirnis of flies which foil as so many cullies amongst them. The 
bully seemed a dunghill cock ; ho created well, and bore his comb 
aloft ; he was beaten by almost every one, yet still sung for triumph j 
and only the moan coward pricked up his oars of a hare to fly before 
him. Critics were turned iuto cats, whoso pleasure and grumbling 
go together. Fops were apes in embroidered jackets. Flatterers 
Were curled spaniels, fawning ami crouching. The crafty had the 
face of a fox, tiie slotlifnl of an ass, the cruel of a wolf, the ill-bred 
oi‘ a boar, the leachots were gnats, and the gluttons swine. 
Drunkenness was the only vice that did not change the face of its 
professors into that of another creature ; but this I took to be 
far from a privilege, for these two i\'‘asons tlmt it sufficiently 
deforms them of itself and because none of the lower beings 
is guilty of so foolish an intemperance. 

As I was taking a viow of the.sc representations of things 
without any more order than is nsnol in a dream, or in the confusion 
of the world itself, I pcrcei\od a concern within me for what I saw. 
My eyes began to moiste/, as if the virtue of that water with 
* which they were purified wa.s lost for a time, by their being touched 
with that which arose from passion. The clouds immediately 
began to gather again, and clo.se from either hand upon the 
prospect. I tlien turned towards Imy guide, who addre.ssed hinisolf 
to me after thi.s manner : ‘Yon have .seen the condition of mankind 
when it descends from its dignity; now therefore guard yourself 
from that degeneracy by a modest greatness of .spirit on one aide 
and a conscious shame on the other, Endevouralso with a generosity 
of goodness to make your friemls aware of it; let them know what 
defects you perceive arc growing upon them ; handle the matter 
as you see rea.son, either with the airs . f severe or humorous affec¬ 
tion j sometimes plainly describing the degeneracy in its full proper 
colours, or at other time.s letting theni know, that, if they prtKieed 
as they have begun, you give them such a day, or so many 
months, to turn bears, wolvc.s, or foxes, &c. Neither neglect your 
snore remote acquaintance, where you see any worthy and suscepti¬ 
ble of admonition. Expose the beauts whose qualities you sec them 
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putting on,, ivhere you have no. mind to engage with their person. 
The possibliby of their applying this is very obvious. The Egyptians 
saw it so clearly, that they made the pictures of animals explain 
their minds to one another instead of writing j and^. indeed, it is 
hardly to bo missed, since iEsop took them out of their mute condi¬ 
tion, and taught them to speak for themselves with relation to the 
actions of mankind.* 

My guide had thus concluded, and I was promising to write 
down what was sho\Yn me for the service of the world, when I was 
awakened by a Koalous old servant of mine, who brought me the 
morning paper, and'told me, with looks full of couceri), he was afraid 
I w 3 s in it again. 

PARNELL. 
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REV/E IV S. 

Life <f Babu P, C. Sircar in Bengali by Nahakiishna Ghosh^ B, /t., 

published by the ^'Sahitya Sebalcu Sainitee'* and printed at the 

^'Elm Press'^ 2p, Beadon Street. 

Amongst the early native educationists of Bengal, the late 
Babu P. C. Sircar occupies a prominent place. Tlicre is scarcely 
an educated youngman in our day, who has not studied in his 
abecedarian years at least, any of the primers by the late “Prince 
of Indian Teachers.” The monument of his successful labours 
in furtherance of Primary Education is still extant in the shape 
of these primers which have not yet been surpassed. It is a 
pity that the general public d») not know anything of the life 
of this “Arnold of the East” who laboured so silently and who 
may be said to have sacrificed his life at the tritar of education of 
Indian youths. We are glad to find that at last Babu Nabakrishna 
Ghosh B. A. has come forward with something like a biography 
of this pioneer of English education in Bengal. It is said that 
“teaching is the noblest of all professions—the foremost of sciences, 
the most intellectual of all arts,” but it is to be regretted that 
experienced a«d veteran teachers are always relegated to the 
limbo of oblivion, "unwept, unhonoured, and unsuug.” There is 
seldom any bright prospect held out to a qualified teacher and 
there is scarcely any chance of his labours being recognized in any 
way either by the State or by the public at large. There is nothing 
to attract educated youngmen to the educational service. It is 
indeed gratifying to see a teacher betaking himself to this profes¬ 
sion, regardless of earthly rewards and emoluments—“more bent to 
raise the wretched than to rise”—at considerable sacrifice to his 
interests and abnegation. Such a person was Peary Churn— 
the Nestof of the Indian Educational service—who loved his pro¬ 
fession not for the emolumeiits it secured him but for its own sake. 
He thoroughly understood the gravity and the responsibility of 
his'artuatioii and applied his best energies to discharge his duty 
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'“with heart within and God o’er head.” In short, he did not 
belong to the class of professional teachers who take to teaching 
because they can not find anything else worth doing in order to 
-earn at least a pavt only of their daily bread and give it up as 
soon as they get a wrshed-for job thus hoodwinking the public and 
playing upon the sacred ivrofrr-'on by hypocrisy and studied 
morality which serve only to vitiate the young minds committed 
to tlieir care. 

His uncommon self-sacnTice, his strong sense of justice, his 
extensive private charity and his mild and sympathising temper 
endeared him to the ) oung and old alike of his time. He has 
left behind him a brilliant reemd of life-long good actions and 
unsullied character for the edification and instruction of the young 
men of his country. The author has done well to dedicate the 
book to the young stii<lenl«, and the book, we venture to think, 
should not only he icnd as a moral reader but as a biography 
which is a part of the history of a nation, for history is nothing 
but the biographies of national heroes 'writ large.’ if the lives 
of Milton, Macaulay Shakespeare, Goldsmith, Bacon, Scott &c., 
&c., &c., may be introduced .as tcxt-b<)oks for the higher forms we 
wonder why the biographies of Bunkiin Chunder, Vidyasagar, 
Peary Churn &:c., &c., &c., in vernacular may not be selected as^ 
suitable text books for schools. We can not conclude this grateful 
notice of the biography under review without mentioning one or 
two more points. Peary Churn’s indefatigable labours in setting up 
a crusade against the damning vice of intemperance which was at 
his time at its acme can never be exaggerated. His stirring 
appeal to the public in the paper edited by him, his well written 
pamphlets and the temperance societies established by him or at 
his instance, did much to check the evil influence of drinking 
throughout Bengal. We can not help giving here a few extracts 
from Peary Chunks writings on this subject:—“Who that 
has witnessed a human being, the image of God, wallowing 
in the mire of a public sewer will ever like to be a 
drunkard?" “ In the garb of a beneficient friend, Moderation— 
the Syren enters the precincts of every household with confidence, 
and easily succeeds rn enthralling its members." His was a many* 
sided genius and his taste and learning were not confined to a 
particular groove. He was a cg-worker with, and an earnest helping 
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hand to, the late Rajendra Lall Dutt in popularizing Homoeopathy 
iu this country. He was a patriot and a philanthropist and 
solely devoted his life to the good of the community he lived in. 
His good actions are too many to be noted. Suffice it to say, that 
there was scarcely any public enterprise of his day that did not 
meet with his support, direct or indirect. His indomitable energy 
and undaunted spirit carried him onward through thick and 
thin. He was the first to establish hostels for muffusil boys in 
Calcutta and Baraset unaided and depending for their support, 
only on his own resources. 

His deep learning, his Stirling honesty, his spirit of indepen¬ 
dence elicited praise from the then cducationa? authorities and 
the Government. Nothing can be more regrettable than the 
fact that the proposal of the executive committee, as reported in 
page 258 of the book, to raise a suitable monument to the memory 
of the venerable deceased has not yet been translated into 
action, 

Alas 1 it is not often that we are blessed with men like the 
late Peary Churn Sircar. A Peary Churn in these troublous times 
would not only be an impartial adviser but a reliable friend and 
helper to the people and the Government alike, as is clearly testified 
by the reports of the tly^n Education Department quoted here 
and there in the biography, which shows that Peary Churn was 
always consulted by the liighest educational authority in the land 
on momentous questions in times of difficulty and his valuable 
suggestions in connection with educational reforms were in¬ 
variably commended, though not always acted upon. 

The best products of English education in the country played 
out their parts successfully and well. They have found a few 
worthy successors only who are following in the footsteps of the 
illustrious dead and are getting old. It is the fond hope and 
earnest wish of everybody that those who are intended to profit 
by a perusal of this book will not fail to catch the spark of the 
spirit and inspiration that animated Peary Churn and that his 
mantle may fall upon them. The author has tried his best to set 
forth to the best advantage “the genial current of the souP' that 
stirred Peary Churn’s mortal frame while in the land of the living 
and has thus come up to the ideal of a true biographer. 
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Radhika by Lalitmohan Batterju Printed at the “ Bengal Press^ 
tft Madan Mitier's Lane, Calcutta, 

This is the first book of its kind from the pen of a Police 
Inspector. The get-up and the printing is quite up to the mark. 
In artistic display of thought and diction, in point of finish it does 
not compare unfavourably with 'similar productions of the day. 
The poetry is plain and simple and at the same time impressive. 
There is a spirit of sincere devotion pervading the whole 
book which'makes the verses sweeter and more enthralling. On 
the whole it is a very* creditable production a»id de'>erves warm 
reception at the hand.^ of the flindu community, especially the 
Vaisnavites. The book, dealing as it does, with the divine love 
of Sreekrishna, echoes many sublime thoughts and sentiments 
and the last chapter very lucidly explains some of the noblest 
teachings of the Gita. 


‘*Seven months in England'' By Sreemati Jagat Mohini Chowdhury, 
an enlightened Christian lady. Price annas eight. 

In this nice little book the authoress gives, as the title indicates, 
an account of her seven months’ experience in England, 
including ^ vivid description of her voyage thereto. The des- * 
criptions are life-like and interesting and the language is as 
dignified as may be expected from a lady of her degree of culture 
and refinement. The book contains much valuable information and 
the authoress gives a very interesting picture of English home- 
life. The most important point to notice in connection with the 
book is perhaps the moral lessons that she judicionsly draws from 
the English home-life, in point of the education of children and 
the part the English mother plays in the formation of the character 
of their young ones. ‘Mothers are the best instructors of mankind.’ 

The authoress very ably and impartially points out the errors 
that Indian mothers generally commit, by a striking comparison 
of the Indian with the English mother in particular points. Being 
written in Bengali, the book would be read with profit by the 
ladies of this country who will no doubt find it a delectable and 
instructive study. 


6 
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An Eastern Exposition &f th$ Gospel of Jesus according to St. fohn-^ 
being wt interpretation thereof by Sri para'nanda by the tight 
of Jnana yoga—Edited by R^L. Harrison—published by Vtiliiam 
Hutchinson & Co., Trafalgar Buildings, Charing Cross, London*' 

i ' ,,, ^ 

The handsome volurne before us, coming as it doas from a well* 
known publishing firm in London, cannot fail to create a favour¬ 
able impression on the reader with its external ap^arance. 

1 he book is beautifully* bound in cloth, the printing and paper 
arc no doubt excellent. The intrinsic merit of the volume will, 
we have reason to believe, satisfy the spiritual cravfngs of “those 
who hunger and thirst after righteousness.” 

Though vve may not fall in with all the views expressed 
therein, in some points we are at one, vis., that altruism is the highest 
religion, etc., etc., etc. The book bristles with precepts of the 
spiritual world as distinguished from the world of senses. The 
abstruse philosophical thoughts are couched in intelligible language 
being based on the spritual experiences of the Jna'na yogis. Jna'na 
yoga is one of the teachings of the Geeta every sloha of which is, ac¬ 
cording to the Western savant, Max Muller, a ‘museum of thoughts,' 
the high water-mark of liastern philosophy j and when this is 
brought to bear upon the interpretation of the gospels, vve are sure, 
the fresh light thus thrown in, will enhance the beauty of Christ's 
teachings. It is a laudable attempt on the part of Mr. Harrison to 
interpret the Gospels of the Oriental Christ in the light of oriental 
philosophy. Abstruse Biblical terms are traced to their 
etymology in Sansktit and other classical languages. It is 
meet and proper that the most philosophical and highly 
admired Gospel of St. John should receieve such a 
careful treatment, at the hands of able theologians like Mr. 
Harrison, who spared neither pains nor money to carry on such 
laborious researches as this book reveals; and it Is to be hoped 
that his example will stimulate others to follow him in the domain 
of Eastern theology. 


\ 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 

SotBNCE. —The great pre-occupation of Occwliats has atwa^s 
been to repair the deTormity Caused by the loss, or hy the removal 
6 f ai> eye. In this they imitate the sculptors, the ancient statuaries-, 
who employed nrtilicial eyes to give their statues a greater expressioP 
of life. In the execution of bis statue of Minerva, Phidias, the 
Greek sculptor made, the story goes, all parts of the body except 
the eyes, in ivory. These were made in precious stones. Guerin^ 
in eighteenth century physician, did not agree to accord all that 
coquetry to man-, as he accuses .in old monkey that lost its eye in * 
a battle for filling the vacant orbit with a mixture of fat earth 
and dyeing the preparation, The deception was only known at the 
inimal’s death. With the Greeks and the Romans, the artificial eye 
Was a simple ball in gold or silver, that a spring maintained in tho 
eyelids. This was not handsome, so the doctors of Florence, by 
very severe precautions, prepared it in the seventeenth century ami 
Venice possessed the same sights of making artificial eyes. Despite 
all precautions, the secret became known, and to-day the windows 
of opticians exhibit attficial eyes, next to perfection. After the 
Iremoval of the injured eye, a sort of shreds remains, produced by 
the raucous membrane^ which, enables the eye to hiove in all 
directions^ Now to ensure the proper working of an artificial eye 
and to execute movements like a natural one-, the remnants of the 
lost eye—the moignon in a word—must be able to do so in the glaafj 
substitute* That is not difficult, when the seat of the glass eye 
is surrounded by the natural aids; but when these are ab^cnl, it 
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gives to the face a c.idaverona look, Naturally this created the 
desire to luive a good inoif/non, destined to suggest and carry the 
artificial eye. Certain occnlists, as Bradfort, Chibrct, Terrier 
&c., h.nd the idea, to place a rabbit’s eye on tho artificial one. The 
resnlts were soon perceived, tho combination shrunk and died out. 
Oihcr plans wcie resorted to, but failed. M. Kojhmer informed 
tho J^ociety of Medicine, at Nancy, some months ago, that to have 
suitable conjunctive moignon, he injects in the thickness two or 
three cubical centimetres of vaseline, previously liquefied by heat. 
When the vaseline cools, the artificial eye is placed upon the 
turgid moignon. The operation is neither dangerous nor difficult, 
and the artificial eye works like a healthy organ. Vaseline has been 
utilized to redress broken noses, so that the " accident ” is hardly 
visible. 

Dr. Oontenud of tho naval ship Oanlols, was startled by tliO 
outbreak of pdade or alopentf, among the sailors. It was necessary to 
arrest the propagation of the m:dtid\’. It couhl only he attacked, as 
do tho civil harbors, by tho regular disinfecl ion, of the combs atul 
brnslu's. ’I’Imt was not very difllculfe when barbers could heat their 
scissors and raizors at an alcoholic lamp, after each client had hi.s hair 
dressed or beaid treated. But how to aet with the hru.shes ? Anti¬ 
septic lotions quickly bring about the fall of the hair, and disinfentiou 
by .sream is a costly affair. The metallic brushes realise the hc>tn 
ideal of cleanliiKsa . l)i,t they tear the hair, especially if it be grey, 
and cosh de:ar. Dr, Oontcaud had the idea to disinfect brnslios, 
for sli.aving as well as for cutting hair, and combs, by formic 
aldehyde. The installation compri.sos a vaporiser, and a para- 
fi)nnio pastil whoso vapors, liberated from a common lamp 
of alcohol, are conducted in a common liygienic covered bucket, a 
pipe passing through its cover. Tlie article.s—comirs, brushes are 
placed on a rr'eeptacle, and lowoied into the bucket. In the course 
of twelve hours the disinfection wa.s complete: not a single 
Tnici.dio was found to be jilive. 

The accident the French attache at Berlin has met with, while 
traver.sing tho pass of Knllaberg, in Sweden, has produced no change 
in the exorcise of mountain-climbing in the Alps. Dr. Kiirsteinor 
of Vienna., a passionate Alpine climber, relates all the Alpine 
accidents that have occurred, within ten years, in that part of the 
Alps, especially between Italy and Germany comprising the lihctic. 
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Cfirnic, and Julian Alps. Upwards of 50 per cent, of the victims 
have been killed, climbing the summits of the chains of tho rnpuntuins 
in question, ,4'he central Alps entirely in Switzerland, whose 
principal summits emerge above tho canton of Grissons, caused 
87 per cent, of the accident, whilst in the French and Italian part 
of the Alps, the proportion fell to 13. However, Dr, Kursleiner 
recalls 273 catastrophes, leading to 'he deaths of 301 persons, of 
whom 190 were Germans or Austrians, 4*0 Swissea, 23 Italians, 18 
Englishmen, IG Frenchmen, and 14 of diverse other nationalities. 
To that number are added, 7 Avou'on, 73 guides and 14 porters, 
killed. According to the very precise calculations of Ur, Kurstciner, 
the Alps receive each year an .army of one million of tourists, of 
which more than 100,000 betake tliemselvPH to tho sport of climbing. 
Considering the dangers to be encountered, tlie proportion of death 
so per year during the years is a small proportion to note. 

In 1894, France h-ld an cxliibitiou, for the suppression of 
smokoj 110 projects were .subinilted, representing as many 
engineers. Tlie result was not sati.«factory, os only six of the 
fichomes pub forth were recorded. M. Sabonrin has found the 
solution of the problem j he inaintaiis that there is no production of 
smoke, in any great quantity, when tho gases which are found 
during tho cotubustion of the Ciubon, are in their turn completely 
burned in th(3 f'uvnaoe. To hum the gases, M. Soboiirin simply 
makes this ; he burns the coal before a .special grill, with a large* 
quantity of air J thou every eight or ten minutes, pushes it behind 
tlie incande^cent coal, transformed into coke. With respect to the 
comlmstion of the gas formed in the furnace, which is 
the essential condition of the nonformatiou of the smoke, it ig 
obtained by moams of a lower vault, formed of refractory tlagstoues, 
which covers the anterior part of the grill, and throws the gases 
back in tho flames of the lire. 

There is a diink, but not as toxical as some sold in bars and 
cases, destined as an aperient for animals intended to be butchered. 
It is a plant called fwmjree. One had the habit to give, above all 
in Alsace, to the farm animals, some seeds-of funeyw. One 
observed, tho plants have property to excite appetite and induce 
fatness. It was not yesterday that one knew tho propeitics of that 
plant, since the Arab cuitivatora in the fifth century wore aware that 
feniigree fattened camels, and enabled them to remain vigorous. 
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The Ej^yptians in tvnth employed fenugvee for their beasts. The 
fenuyree has been renounced in France a sowe of years ago,, 
because it was found disagreeable,, and as they Ifiis^e found ia 
the soil, a substance which acts as fenugrte^ but without ita 
inconvenience. Now after the researches of Messrs. Beet and* 
Schlagdeuhanfened,, they condemn the abandonment of fenugree 
because that pl/mt contains a substance, lecithiin^ which does not 
exist in the denaturalised soil. It excites appetite, ainelioratea 
nutrition and fattens all fed with it- By the lecithin, which the 
fenugree contains, it would be not only an aperient, but still a tonic 
of the first order. Gucein appears then to be quite correct whoa 
he states that he has seen horses flogged with fatigue, regain, 
their strength and re-establish themselves perfectly, when eating 
oats mixed with seeds of fenugree^ To allow animals intended for 
the sluiinghter-housp, to bo fed a few days on these seeds, highly 
adds to the flavour of their flesh. 

• Art. —The Saloons of the “Indu.stries des Mobilier,"-have just 
opened their doors. It is an important show, not only in seizing- 
the present time when no art show is hold, but when everyone la 
glad to get their annual rest in the country. Nor must it be 
forgotten, that those who are compelled to join in the present 
pretty gathering, under the “ Minister of Oommerco and Indu.stry,"' 
will have much to compensate, and to please them. T^e Grand! 
Palace seems to have the appearance of being in the middle of 
flowers a.nd of verdure, wln\h extends to the railing, richly decorated, 
where a faultless orchestra i& placed, composed of the distinguished 
arti'^ts of the Opera, of the concerts of Ooloune and Lamouroux,. 
under the direction of M. Gabriel Marie. Gn light and left iui 
entering, some elegant work is shown, by the Master Decorator^ 
Chaperon, in which are installed the exhibitonSj, who have responded 
in a considerable nuqiber to the appeal of the Syndical Ghambre., 
The transversal avenue terminates on the right in a graceful summer 
pavilion and on the Ieft,by a salon d^honnenr, furnished in a marvel 
of richness and good taste^ In a lateral gallery, are installed^ 
numerous attcections, one of tbe most remarkable being 
a speaking cinematograph, and diagranm-representing the exp}oita<^ 
tions in course of working for tbe obtaining the wood specially 
required for furnishing. In the Saloons of the first story there is 
an exhibition of paintinghere are exhibited the work executed 
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by (he professional schools, which form ebonists, ceramists, sculp¬ 
tors, and ornameutifts, such as the scboois Boulle, Qermain*FiioD, 
Besuard-Fillissy, and the association of the ancient pupils of the 
Ecole Boulle, gave the world. But there is a feature in this 
Exhibition, of incomparable value. I allude to the Salles, iu which 
the third centenary of the foundntion of the Qobelins is held. Here 
have been displayed the most beHiitifiil pieces that the ateliers of the 
Gobeleins produced during the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine* 
teenth centuries. The Saloons also present a series of historic dye- 
works, the most remarkable in past ages also, other marvels, 
of industrial talent. The richness of the general preparations do 
not admit of the least doubt. Considerable pleasure is enjoyed in 
passing before the decorations of Brandt and Hambuteau, represent¬ 
ing the exploitation of the principal woods employed in furnishing, 
A special commendation is duo to M. Guiffrey, whose happy idea of 
the Gobelins Show, is alone worthy of a studious visit. The show 
reflects the highest credit on those who thus form the development 
of the national industries. The public reserves all their time and 
attention to study the beautiful carpet.^ from the Qobelins factory, 
which are treated as veritable paintings. The total value of the 
collection exhibited, is valued at six million ftanca, and that it 
would be impossible for any one person to assemble. I^ouis XIV.— 
1662-1690 works by Le Bnui, the great acts of his reign, 
Mignard succeeded Le Brun at the Gobelins. But the flowers of 
the show will be the Salle of the Histoise Esther and the 
extraordinary work of Serion Voiiet, of Moses saved from the 
waters. Vouet entered the state furniture department in 1660k. 

its solidity, its extraordinary conservation, the eclat of its green, 
(md the beauty of its bower^ it is a marvel of marvels. 

E. 0. 
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THE FINGER OF PROVIDENCE IN SHAPING 
HUMAN DESTINY. 

Chapter 1. 

Nihar was the second of the two children of Bala Dabu—a 
Zemintlar of West Bengal, The first born was a young lad in 
his teens, with good physique and mien and more than average 
intelligence who had been sent for his education to Calcutta, 
Nihar was a beautiful girl of twelve summers and the idol of her 
parents. Her beauty was of the chastest type and her face and eyes 
were lit up with an expression, which was truly divine in character. 
One had to look up to the sweet face and he was sure to be drawn 
to her by an attraction which was magnetic and spiritual. Nihar, 
though \oung, looked after the arrangements of the 
Atiihisala and the 50 or 60 men and women, who resorted to it, 
had nothing but blessings for her. In the hut of the poor, the sick 
and the afflicted, her sunnv presence, soothed sorrow and inspired 
Confidence, which went a great way to assuage the ills of the 
flesh and spirit. The mother of Nihar was the true type 
of a mild Hindu lady, who passed her time in serving, as a veri¬ 
table hand-maiden to her husband, fondly looking after her children 
and in carrying on the austerities dictated by her religion. The 
daughter and wife of rich men, her life was a life of sacrifice. 
This pious lady, obtained her husband’s permission to go on a 
pilgrimage to the sacred shrine of Chundernath in the Chittagong 
District. The Assam Railway was not then in existence and a 
pilgrimage to Chundernath meant an outlay of a mint of money 
and exposure to hardships of sorts, which the stoute.st heart 
recoiled to undergo. Suitable arrangements were made for the 
comfort and convenience of the lady and on an auspicious day, 
indicated in. the*'annual punjika (almanac) she left the village to 
undertake her perilous journey, The inmates of the house, as 
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well as her neighbours and tenants were actually in tears for her 
temporary absence and prayers were offered up for her speedy 
and safe return. 

Nihar was in hii^h glee as she was to keep company 
with her mother in her pilgrimage. The leave taking of the 
husband and wife was heart-rcni, .ig. Falling down at her husband’s 
feet she gave vent to weeping with a torrent of tears. Quietly 
taking her in his bosom, he kissed the tears away and fondling 
her most affectionately said, “ VVhj' do you ct)^ to rend iny heart. 
1 will rather spe you leave me smiling than weeping and 
wh»t do you weep for?^’ This temporary separation, though 
trying, need not afflict tis. F)’ worshipping Chundenialh and 
Sambhoonath, you would attain virtue which is better, if the 
Shasfms are true, than life and all carthlj' gain. Don’t think 
I’ll be far off. I’ll always be with you in spirit and your Yoga 
practises have shewn you, that, if you so list, you would see me 
in my astral body/’ 

“ I know all that, my dear husband, but still separation is 
causing me more pain, than I would be able to bear, but God^s 
mercy and your blessings would sustain me. I would invoke 
your presence, when my j'carning for you would be irresistable.” 

Bala Babu then took Nihar in his arms, kissed hef 
and breathed heavily on her head. A Idressing her he said “ My 
darling, be always with your mother, never leave her alone for a 
moment and whenever you find her shedding tears, kiss them 
away. Let your love strengthen her and your presence sustain 
her. I’ll, my dear girl, be alwa\ s with you and meditate upon 
the lotus feel of Sri Krishna whenever the (laik shade of sadness 
touches you. Our Lord is with you and in you and your pure 
.spirit will feci His presence, if you ask Him to come to you in 
the proper spirit.” The mother and girl occupied two different 
palkts and anon the sing-song jargon of the bearers announced 
to Bala Babu, the departure of his wife and daughter from Ih if 
hearth and home. 

Chapter-11. 

The ladies and their retinue travelled ,by l^osh boats from 
Calcutta and had gone past Barisal, before the manjess thought 
of anchoring for the night. The mighty and truculent Megna, 
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nicknamed! the galakata or Dccapitatof was * Aowing 
majestically at the distance of a stone's throw from where the 
Vessels were moored for the night. Every body had gone to 
sleep, excepting several Durwans, who seated in their respective 
boats, were on the alert, guarding the vessels. Midnight had 
passed away, the darkness all around was intense-, nothing stirred^ 
save the buzzing of insects nothing was heard, anon the splash of 
oars was heard, something, the outlines of which, could not be dis¬ 
cerned in the dark, was noiselessly creeping on-ward towards 
the boats, the durvvans called each other and lighted their lamps> 
when it was perceived that two Chipps (boats) manned by armed 
men were coming towards the boats. They were piratCs, and 
their object was to come quietly and board the Vessels, 
fortunately the alertness of the durwans, prevented a Ccup and 
when the dacoits were challenged, they sat on their oars and had 
a consultation^ amongst themselves. In the mean time, the 
iDUrwans some 45 in number, stood on the roof of the Vessels> 
they had all loaded their guns and were determined to give 
a warm reception to the Un-welcome night-visitors. At last, one 
of the dacoits, who acted as their leader sald-^‘‘ t)urwans, 
what is the use of shedding warm blood and killing men, if yoU 
allow us to loot the vessels. We would not injure a hair from any 
bbdy's head.” The jemadar replied " friends, yoU are over¬ 
whelmingly kind and to shew you that we appreciate your 
kindness, I will cjill on my men, steadily to take aim and fire.” 

No sooher was the command given, than it was executed. 
A ringing volldy was poured forth and a goodly number of 
dacoits fell into the river. Screams and ejaculations of pain were 
heard and the men in the Chipps were all intent to saVe their 
comrades from a watery grave. They went away qUifctly as 
they had come and no further attempt Was made to board the 
boats. Although the durwans sat with lighted lamps, the rest 
of the night, nothing of any importance transpired. The morning 
dawned as beautiful as ever ahd the View of the majestic 
Meghna rolling on to the sea was superb. The ladies had opened 
their shutters and were enjoying the loVely scene. 

The helmsman asked permission to go across the Megna in 
the morning. The permis.sion was accorded and the boats were 
Soon tossing and trembling in the waves of the Galakata, With- 
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out any further trouble or inconvc-iifencc, the travellers safely 
reached Noakhali. From that place, they travelled byto 
Chuiidcriiath and soon reached their destination. To those who 
had gone up to the Himalyas, the hills of Chundernath do not 
iook imposing, but they had nevertheless a wild grandeur about 
Them, which was majestic in chara'cter-. 

CiiAPTru in. 

At the foot of the hills, there was the sacred Vyasa tank, with 
the temple of Siva j-u:tt on the top of its pucca ghat. Bathing in 
the taifk, the devotees entered the temple and offered up pujah. A 
lot of liansa (bell inetal) plates, cups, glasses and utensils were 
given away to the Brahmins along with eatables and new clothing. 
Then the ascent to the hills began. The ascent was steep, 
but the ladies went on scouil)'. At a turning which wa.s close 
by, a shed had been erected to commemorate the pious memory 
of a Hindu lady, who had fallen on the spot and died. Higher 
up, an image of Kali had been set up and in front of it, live fire 
was darting out from two rents or crevices in the rocks. One of 
the party lighted his cigar in this fire. The pujari of the goddess 
Kali told the party, that there was formerly a temple of Ram 
and Sita somew here near, but it was not perceptible, as it lies 
buried in the rock, covered up by dense jungle. Some further 
ascent brought the party to the big temple of Sambhoonath—a 
SambJiu risen from the midst of the rock, the image was not the 
handi-work of man. In the temple, there were the images of 
other gods and goddesses, but Sambhoonath eclipsed them all. 
Lots of worshipper.s were ofrering flowers, bael leaves and pouring 
cocoanut water on his head and the cry of “Siva Sambhoo’* raised 
by many voices echoed and re-echoed far and wide. Many idle 
Brahmins live here and gain their livelihood by exactions on the 
pilgrims. Besides the temple, there were other buildings, in 
which the pujaries, keepers and other hangers-on had their 
quarters. There was a place for Suanyasis and Sadhus to live 
in temporarily, the ladies saw a man, who had sprinkled his body 
all over with ashes, had knotted hair and sharp-pointed nails. The 
man was busy reading a book and did not condescend to answer 
the questions that were put to him. There was a place, low 
down the hill side, accessible by a descent of hundreds of steps 
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and by the side of which, a purling spring flowed by called the 
Fatal Gya, where oblations for the manes of the dead, were offered 
up by the pious. The ascent from Sambhoonath was irregular. 
The steps were at a higher level and the fatigue of getting over 
them was immense. Some of the followers were panting, others 
were literally gasping for breath and the benevolent Kartri-, 
(mistress) on looking at their condition, directed them to stay 
where they were and not to go up further. The Kartri and her 
daughter shewed no sign of fatigue but clambered up merrily on, 
chanting all the while, the name of " Sira Sambhoo.” The 
mystic chant, soothed and enlivened them. .'\t a higher level, 
but quite visible from the place where the party sta)od, a 
big boa went across the hill. The reptile was, at least, twelve 
feet in length and pretty well-developed in girth. Some time elapsed 
before it entered into the thick jungle and the party patiently wait¬ 
ed for its disappearanc.-. The march was resumed and cre-long the 
goal was reached. The view of the .sea from the summit was glorious. 

The scene could never be effaced from memory, considering 
the deep impression created. The blue expanse of water was 
bathed in the morning light and its swell was gentle and easy. 
On account of the paucity of wind, the ripples never turned, into 
, waves and the white Sea-gulls rode on the water quite majestically. 
The water washed the foot of the Chundernath hills, as if making 
hom.age to the great god -Siva—the destroyer in the Trinity. 
Far out in the sea, a .steamer was perceptible like a moving, fairy 
speck. The country all round, dotted with human habitations 
and covered up by vegetation, green in color and soothing to the 
sight, with trees of Lilliputian size, looked like a veritable 
panorama. Light and .shade and the view in perspective made 
tlie scenery' living poetiy'. The temple of Chundernath was not 
a big otie and the lingani of Siva had nothing uncommon abf'Ut 
it. In spite of the early hour, lots of worsiiippers had assembled. 
Special arratigements were made for the worship of the ladies. 
Thewas handsomely paid and a crowd of Sadhus and 
other people were feasted and got 4 anna pieces as dakshina. 

Chapter IV. 

c 

It was past two o’cUick before the ladies thought of coming 
d-jvvji The desceiiL w.*s ca.sy and not in the least troublesome, 
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but the ladies were much fatigued. They had not even then, 
broken their fast and refused to take any food, until they came 
back to their tents, which were pitched up at a convenient and 
high and dry plaj^e. Whilst coming down, they heard an uncouth 
yelling an8 presently a Fakir, evidently maddened with gunja 
was seen rushing upon the party, with a drawn sheathed knife. 
The man looked like an aurang oiitang, with a shaggy head of 
hair*, and a knotted beard. He was almost naked and his yells 
were friendish and not like anything which a human being could 
utter. Almost every body amongst the party made way for 
him and Nihar in moving away, ^ missed her footing 
and rofled down the steps. No body had noticed the accident, 
but a Bengali gentleman, who had been to Chundernath and 
coming just behind the party, saw the fall, rushed up to the place 
and raised Nihar, who was in a deep swoon. She had fasted, under¬ 
gone much fatigue and ihe fall combined to lose her senses. The 
Bengali gentleman was a graduate of the Calcutta University 
and a Vakil of the High Court, although he practised 
as a pleader in a District Court. He was a staunch 
Hindu and had gone up to Chundernath on pilgrimage. He was 
by birth a Brahmin practised Homoeopathy for the good of his 
fellow-men. Fortunately, he had with him a small box of 
Homoeopathic medicines. Placing Nihar on his lap he ad minis-, 
tered to her restoratives, which soon brought her round. She 
opened her eyes and her mothei’s joy could well be imagined than 
described. Sincerely thanking the gentleman, she directed a 
doolee to be brought there and placing Nihar on it, they came 
down the hills and reached their camp without further mfshap. 
She would not allow the gentleman, whose name was Amiyanath 
Chuckerbutty, to go away, but kept him in one of her tents, as 
her guest. Amiyanath attended on Nihar the whole night and 
pronouncing her safe, during the small hours of the morning, 
went over to his quarters to have a wink of sleep. Amiyanath was 
a good-looking youngman of live and twenty, witJi a fair com¬ 
plexion. His prominent eyes, lit up, as they were, with inteili- 
gence and the fire of deep spirituality, gave an expression to hi-s 
face which along with his pleasant manners, endeared him to all 
who came in contact with him. He remained with tlie lady and 
her i>arty, till Nihar was well and strong enough to undertake the 
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homeward journey. At last the day arrived to make a start and 
the fedy bade farewell to Amiyanath, but not until she haS' 
exacted a promise from him to visit her at her hearth and home 
at no distant date. The promise was heartily given and the lady 
could not restrain her tears when addressing Amiyanath 'she said, 
" My son, an all-wise providence has brought us together and I 
bless the day, when we met each other, in the sacred Chundernath 
hills. May God protect and prosper you, my daughter Nfhar 
owes her life to you and we are all deeply thankful for the services, 
you have rervdered to us.’* Amiyanath answered, ** Lady, I 
respect you as my mother. L thank my stars, that I came acrcjss 
a family, so very good and noble. 1 have simply done my duty, 
but I am prepared to give up my life in your cause. May God be 
always meiciful to you and yours, I hope to meet you during the 
next Durga Fujah holidays.” Amlyanath’s eyes were wet and: 
his voice trembled when he, in the real Hindu style, fell down at 
the feet of the lady to bid her good bye. He happened to lof)k 
at Nihar and her eyes which were at once turned away from him, 
told a tale, which caused a flutter in his heart, the blood to rush- 
up to his face and neck and his body to shake a bit. The gaze 
w'as almost instantaneous, but the electricity shot from it, caused 
a marvellous change in Amiyanath. Even after they were gone 
out of sight, he stood .stock-still at the place and after giving vent 
to burning sighs and a flood of tears, at last moved go to his 
destination. 


CriArxEK V, 

It was Durga Pujah time and there was joy in every Hindui 
household. People were busy bu^n'ng new clothing for their near 
and dear ones and new shoes for their children tlie ladies had orna¬ 
ments and soaps and scents of sorts. Every body from the highest 
to the lowest must make purchases during this gala season. It is 
the time for the absent to return home and for all to join in good 
fellowship, forgetting past discord and disagreement. Youngs¬ 
ters were falling at the feet of elilers and embracing each other 
vrarmly. Even an enemy was welcome and made much of. It 
was the time for peace afjd good-will and adoring the goddess 
heartily and enthusiastically. Ami 3 ’analh kept his wnid and 
v/ent over to Bala Babu’s place during the Durga Puja. He w’a» 
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right royally received and considered one of the family. He 
freely went inside the Zenana and was al\va)'s addressed hy the 
hariri as “my son." A fortnight before the Piijahs, Brahman-Pundits 
scattered all over liengal congregated at liala Babu’s place and the 
learned discussions they had in the Boituckhanna (parlour) were 
really worthy of a hearing. Abstruse questions orj the Nyaya philo- 
.sopby and discourses and disseriations on the Vedant^ theSankhya 
and Patanjal were heard an-d decided. Original compositions in 
Sanskrit poetry were recitcti and the Grahacharjyas were not 
behind hand. They too talked about the almanac, the phases, 
and positions of gmhas and the likely events that would take 
plac^* during the year. .All these learned luminaries had bashns 
(places of habitation) allotted to them, edibles, of tlie best quality 
and in profuse quantities sent to them arrd their sojourn made 
pleasant and comfortable to them. After a short stay, they got 
(parting gifts) of money and suitable travelling expenses 
for themselves and servants. The and purohit of the family 
made their visits during this time arrd for their trouble in coming, 
amply compensate'!, iti money, clothing, bell metal utensils and 
in golden and silver ornaments. Lots of jattrawallahs, musicians, 
buffoons, wrestlers, bajiwallahs and people of that sort visited the 
Babu*s place and gave their performances in the evening, in the 
hope of securing engagements for the Pujabs these performances 
were called moholas^ that is to say,a sort of examination as to what 
they could do, if they failed to please the Babu and his audience, 
they were sent away with some remuneration in the shape of 
hackshis^ whilst the successful performers got hiana (advanced 
money stipends) and their services entertained. It was, therefore, 
a busy time with the Babu, who made presents of money and 
clothing, to his relatives, friends, neighbours, servants and tenants. 
During the three days of the rujahs, choice edibles were freely 
oITered to all comers. On the day of the immersion of the gCddess 
in the river, the scene was as picturesque as it was lively. Lots 
of people, of all sexes and age, dressed in their best, were out on 
the streets, buying various articles which were piled for sale at 
every available space. Protimas were being slowly carried 
through the dense crowd in the thorough fares, to the accompani¬ 
ment of the eternal tom-tom and other musicaj instruments. All 
were making their pronams with tearful eyes and stating “ do not 
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5 *i)U sec the sorrowfjiil face of the goddess, she was smiling, whilst 
slie "'as in the Dalan.'^ Presently, a bird flew away ahead and 
those who saw it, blessed themselves, Ifis a sight of the Nilkanta, 
during this particular day was auspicious. Anon, the effigy of 
the goddess of the Zemindar Babu came slowly along. Every 
eye was turned to look at the procession, which was headed by 
six huge elephants, decked with ornaments, with howdahs on and 
their faces painted. Next came a group of horse-men and they 
were followed by swordsmen, Serktdar^^ iathiats, Chopdars, hulluv- 
wallahs^ Ashasotawallahs,^ and flagsmen. Behind them were the 
musicians, and on their rear, the image of the goddess, was carried 
on the shoulders of bearers. Last of all, the Babu came on hbrse- 
back, follow'ed by a string of carriages of shape and unake from 
the lordly phoeton to the poorly ekka^ on which were seated the 
children, members and friends of the family. Boats of various 
sizes were on the breast of the n\or and before the goddess was 
immersed, boat race.s [bach ‘rJuda) l)etwc*en different parties were 
heidi aiul in every case tbo Babu whs the umpire refeiec and pay 
master. Bisarjan (.sacrifkiug the godde'^.^ in water) over, there was 
a display of horsemanship, hurdles were got ovci and huge ditches 
were leapt over. Skill in archery was shewn and last of all aiming 
at targets brought liie hslival to a close. Bala Babu look [lart in 
the shooting in which his skill, accuracy and steadiness were the 
tlicmeb of conversation ail round and drew warm plauditN from 
the on-lookers. The bi]a> ad.ashami was solemnly perlornied 
juniors fell at the feet of elders to secure their bles.sirigs. Amiya- 
nath made his obeisance ro Bala Babu and his wife and in his 
turn got the pranams of Nihar. 

t'FfAPTER Vf 

After the Bijay,'' Dasarni (the day the gnddes.s i.s thrown into 
the river) Amtyanath mide up his mind to go back home 
and with that purpose spoke to Bala Babu, who, however, asked 
him to stay a few days longer, as he had something important to 
communicate to him. Two days after, this conversation had taken 
place, Bala Babu sent for Amiyanath in his sanctum sanctorum 
and without any preamble went straight to the subject he had in 
heart. He said “Amiyanath, when I heard my wife bestowing 
the-highest encomiums on you, 1 kept silent. I thought I would 
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not form any ophiion until I liad seen you and had opportunities 
of testing the stuflT you were made of. Krom the day you came 
here, I have been observing you most closely and I am glad to 
be able to say that'my expectations had more than been fulfilled. 
You arc a jewel of a man and to know you is to admire and 
love you, I have, therefore, ma -1 up my mind to bestow my 
daughter’s hand to you in marri.tge, if you have no objection on 
that score.''"' Amiyanat'i wa.s taken completely by surprise. lie 
did not dream, that he would be so fortunate as to have the 
beautiful daughter pf a very rich man for his wife. He could 
onl>* stammer out thank.s, which were as sincere as they were 
concise. Bala Babn went on “ I don’t know why, but my health 
is failing and I cannot devote much-time to look after my 
zcinindary. You arc a piopeily (qualified man and I would like 
to have your help ‘n conducting my /.emindary business. You 
shall have to remain with me here a.id f hope the piospect would 
not be distasteful to you?" Amiyanaih replied that it would 
always be a pleasure to any man to be associated with him in 
work, but then i)eople may call him a o^//ur jamai (son-in-law 
kept in the lather-in-iaw';, house—a disgraceful and irksome posi¬ 
tion to all good men ami true"). Bala Babu laughed away tlic 
conscientious scruples of Amiyanath and it was decided that 
after the marriage he would settle down at Bala Babu’s place. 
When the news of the marriage negotiations got wind, everybody 
was delighted, the kartri ^^mi-tress of the house) specially so and 
what was Nihar thinking about it ? With a Anshed upturned f.ice, 
with tears running down hei check**, with hands and eves up¬ 
raised, trembling in every limb, she was thanking the Most High 
for Hi'j kindness. She said, Oh Loid God Sri Ki'iShna! ! humbly and 
sincerel)' thank thee for uniii ig me with a man^ whom in my heart 
of hearts, I longed to have for a husband. May I llius merit your 
blessings in my wedded life," There was however, (me in the big 
extensive household, who heard the news with jealousy and with 
evident pain. She tossed herself in her bed, burning sighs 
escaped from her frequently, she shed a flood of tears and bewailed 
her fate most vehemently. Who was this woman? She was Niliat’s 
cousin and a wedded wife and widowed rajid—Bala Babu had 
an elder brother who having made drakes and ducks with 
his fortune, died prematurely, picdeccasing his wife and lcavii»g 
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AW only daughter, who had been brought up by Bala Babu. 
When the girl attained a mamageable age, she was united in 
bfily wedlock, witli the son of a neighbouring Zemindar. Shikhar, 
however, was left, much to the distress of his uncle and aunt, a 
widow, after she had been married six months and when she was 
in her teens. She was now about eighteen years old and was a 
ciiarming girl to look at. Her beauty, though su^jcrb, was gross 
ill character and was of the earth earthy. Niiiar, on the contrary, 
had a spiritualized face, beaming with the light that burned 
within her. A man’s animal propensities would be excited by 
gazing on Shikhar, who had in complexion, shape and make, all 
that. the world call lovely and enchanting, but by le'iking at 
the adorable Nihar, one would see the divinity in woman, which 
rai-'Cs one from earth to heaven, from the calls of the flesh, to 
the up-lifting grace of spirituality. It was Shikhar, whom the 
news of Nihar’s intended marriage, had so much cxciteil and 
why ? The story would shew, when it develops and unfolds itself. 

Chapter VII. 

Ami) anath was in a deep reverie. He was a deeply religious 
man and he considered matrimony as above the run of ordinary 
human aflfairs. He was thinking whether they fhe and his bride) 
would suit each other best, con ddering the difference in their world¬ 
ly status. He, however, placed implicit confidence in God’s provi¬ 
dence and thought everything would turn out well. He was so 
much lost in thought, that he did not notice somebodj' coming 
noiselessly in and bolting the door from inside. It was past ten 
o’clock in the evening and Ainiyanalh had come to his sleeping 
apartment to turn in for the night. He was seated on his bed 
and was perfectly unconscious of his surroundings. The new¬ 
comer came close to Ainiyanath and stood still like a statue. The 
sound of a deep-drawn sigh attracted Amiyanath's attention and 
he saw to his utter surprize and consternation, the muffled up 
figure of a woman. A woman, at that time of the night, in his 
sleeping apartment proved too much for the equanimity of a virtuous 
man like Ainiyanath -He shook, with terror,-like an aspen leaf and 
was simply dumb foundered. The woman, noticing his condition, 
advanced a step or two and addressed him thus—“ What ails you? 
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Are you frightened at the shadow of a woman ? Compose your¬ 
self, like a man and pay heed to what I say. The moment you 
set 3 'our foot in this place and I saw you, an irresistabic impulse 
came upon, me and I was deeply enamoured of you. It may be 
unwomanly to say so, but I am above tho.se small social observan¬ 
ces which Mother Grundy and her ’’k call decorum, I, therefore, 
<lo not care to avow that I loved you, the moment I saw you. 
Call it love at fir.^t .sight, call it infatuation or whatever jou 
choose to style it, but as God i.s my witness, f loved you sincerdy, 
deeply, madly. 1 called my !>etter instincts to my aid, I recalled 
the pride of my sex, I reccdlccted I was a widow a>.d debaried, 
irom tfie usage.s of Hindu sc-ciety, to remarry, I wept and cned 
aloud, I invoked the deities, but all to no purpose. 1 thought I 
was going mad, so I have come to you, do not spurn me and turn 
me away. I am young, people call me beautiful and I am also 
vich. So take me and iny all. Make me yours, In the eyes of 
( lod, you are -already my husband, my lord, my beloved on earth. 
You are mine and no human power will revoke the tie i have 
fastened around you and fake away from me one of my own 
choice. I fall down at your feet and suiting the action to the 
word, she clasped Amij'unath’s feet and .shed a torrent of hot 
tears.” Amiyanath did nf!t utter a word in reply to this vehement 
language. He was still like one spell-bound, l^inding no res- < 
ponsc from him, she stood up and her a^jj^carance and attitude 
were striking. If I had been an Italian paint'r, I would fain 
reproduce in canvas the animated figure atul dazzling face of 
this piece of Eve’s flesh. Sf) far she was acting like a poor frail 
woman, but in a moment, sne dried up her eyes and became as 
calm and placid a.s the expanse over head, She stood erect and 
her long dishevelled hair was running and waving in a mass on her 
back. Her face betokened no expression, but rays of light were 
darting from her eyes which gleamed wdth a sini.ster expression. 
Amiyanath wa.s still silent and seated on his bed, over w'liich he 
fidgetted with evident trepidation. The man’s silence brought 
on a repulsion of feeling and she said “ Fellow, I too1< you for a 
man, I find you are worse than a beast evidently I made a mis¬ 
take in my choice. V''ou are not what I took you for, hciwever, 
you may suit poppinjays and nincys like my* cousin—Nihar, 
Forget wha^t I have divulged to you, consider it hideous dream. 

S 
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I go, but henceforward you will find ,,me your worst enemy, so 
have a care.'' 

Sweeping the room HT<e a sultana, without deigning to cast 
another look towards Amiyanath, she left the room, unlocked the 
door and departed with noiseless steps and slow. The darkness 
outside enveloped her and she was lost to view. Amiyanath 
was still seated on his bed and looked like one dazed. 
This room had a couple of windows near the ceiling, from 
which one could see what was transpiring below, without 
his on her identity being discovered by the people underneath. 
From one of these windows, a pair of bright eyes was peeping 
into the room and wetnessing the scene that was taking place. 
Need we say, that the on-looker was a woman acd she was 
Nihar—the betrothed of Amiyanath. When her cousin had 
departed, she heaved a sigh of relief and praying God with all her 
heart and soul, at last left the place for her own chamber. She 
walked with unsteady stcp.s and her gait denoted that she 
was still sufToring from the effects of the agitation, she had a 
moment before undergone. 

Chapter VIII. 

It was the gairaJuiridra claj^—the day when Nihar would be 
anointed with turmeric and oil. This ceremony takes place on 
the eve of the marriage which was solemnized amidst much 
pomp, feasting and social ceremonials. There was a lavish 
expenditure of money and various tamashas were held for the 
special delectation of the tenantry, utensils made of bell metal, 
clothing and sweets were freely distributed. The gala day was 
remembered by the people of the neighbourhood for a long time. 
In an auspicious hour, amidst the chanting of Veclic mantras and 
by the performance of the Sapia padi (seven steps ceremony made 
with holy fire) Amiyanath and Nihar became man and wife. The 
ladies blew conch shells and littered hooloos (sound made by a 
number of females on a festive occasion) which were heard from 
a long distance. At last, during the small hours of the morning, 
the bride and bridegroom retired to their nuptial chamber and 
the first talk Nihar had with her husband, was on the subject of 
her cousin—Shikhar’s misconduct. Nihar said “I was an eye¬ 
witness of the scene, which I saw from one of the windows near 
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the ceiling, I was petrified by the unwomanly conduct of Shikhar 
and I had not the least idea that my sex could grovel in the 
dust, in the way, she did. I was confident of the part you will 
take and I am grateful to you for your nobleness.” “ Nihar,” 
said Amiyanath ” I was taken completely by surprise and the 
audacity and vileness of the p'd, so much pained me, that I 
could hardly articulate a syllable and sat like one demented,” 

“The scene,” replied Nihar, “was so shocking, that I am 
shuddering even now.” 

“JBe easy,” said Amiyanath, "my dear, dear wife, let the 
dead^past be effaced from your memory. We mean to be happy 
and I will kiss away the tears that are trembling in your eyes.” 
Suiting his word to action, Amiyanath kissed the virgin lips of 
Nihar, who flushed and the flush dyed the cheeks and neck with 
a crimson which was simply enchanting to behold. The happy 
pair would not have caressed each other and talked In the strain 
they did, had they noticed a pair of wicked, glimmering eyes, 
spreading venom from a dark corner of the room. They thought 
they were alone, but a jealous, bad woman had already unloosened 
the bolt of a door and come in stealthily and noiselessly. If eyes 
could strike one dead, this pair of eyes would have killed 
Amiyanath and Nihar, such was the bad magnetism coming out 
from them. Happily the newly-wedded pair did not notice the 
dark figure which was trembling and starting from an accession 
of feelings. Shikhar, it was she, who had ensconced herself in 
the room and did not stay in it much longer. The endearment 
of Ami>\'inath and his hot kisses were too much for her jealous 
soul, bent on mischief. She glided out of the room and vowing 
vengeance, retired to her own chamber. 

Chapter IX. 

AmfjJ'anath and Nihar led a happy wedded life. Their souks 
were congenial and the love they bore to each other, was deep 
and sincere. If happiness is vouch-safed to the denizens of this 
benighted world, then the married life of the pair was sweet, 
elevating and free from alloy. They had pa.ssed two short years 
of this bright existence, when Bnla Babu, whilst out riding looking 
after his tenantry, was brought back home m a palkee xw an un¬ 
conscious state, suffering from a disease the real character of which 
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no one could diagnose. Doctors called it a virulently contagions 
disease and all that human skill could do, to alleviate pain and 
suffering, was utilized for him, but unhappily to no purpose. 
Four days after the sad attack he breathed his last, without re¬ 
gaining consciousness. The event cast a gloom all round, was, 
universally deplored and all eye.s were wet with tears. With the 
iarifi, Arnlyanath and Nihar, the blow was overwhelming. They 
were so much overpowered, that they could hardly realize, the 
extent of their los.s. Bala Babu’s son and sole heir was brought 
up from Calcutta and the shrad ceremony was performed on a 
scale befitting the rank of the deceased. The kariri, after her 
terrible bereavement, would not send back her Si.n to Calcutta 
and he .sta 3 '’cd at the home of his fathers. Amiyanath looked 
after his education and managed his vast estate as well. But a 
blight had, it seems, fallen over the fortunes of the family, hitherto 
so happy and powerful. Some body had poisoned the j^oung 
hopeful of the family the idol of the mother, the proud inheritor 
of the fortunes of a clan as old as the sun and the cynosure of all 
eyes. As the handsome, innocent boy writhed in pain on hi.s bed 
from which he was destined never to rise alive, people shed tears 
of Wood, so to speak. Learned Brahmins, made horn, ptijak and 
supplication to the deity and a host of medical men of different 
.schools were in attcndajicc to relieve the sufferer and .save liis 
life. The anxiety and sufTcring of the family were terrible and as 
the young vigorous life, so full of promise, ebbed away slowly, 
a wail, heart-rending to hear, went up from the Zenana. An 
hour more and the proud inlicritor of so much fame and fortune, 
was turned into a mass of claj*, from which the spiiit had pas.sed 
away. The grief of the mistress of the family and the poor 
mother was intense. People thought she would not be able to 
bear the loss and shock of two such lives and it soon tran.spired, 
that she had made up her mind to forego home for ever and live 
at holy Benares for the remainder of her eartlily life. Making all 
arrangements for the proper conduct of all business, Amiyanath 
and his wife went with the kartri and the big house, liitherto the 
scene of so many rejoicings, was left a desert. The Police on the 
written instructions of Amiyanath, tried their best to unravel the 
mystery-which shrouded the death of tl)e young lord of the manor, 
but their detective skill failed to find out the party or parties, 
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who had administered poison, but every body, from the highest 
to the lowest, mentioned in whisper a name which will be dis¬ 
closed, when the opportune time comes for it. 

Chapter X 

Jani Ragdini was a vile, dete&iable disreputable woman, up to 
any mischief and a veritable disgrace to her sex. She was a 
black, bnxom woman, past the meridian of life and had an 
exceedingly bad reputation. People called her a thief, a harlot, 
a sorceress and what not. She resided on the orlskirts of the 
villafje, wherein the late Bala had his mansion and she was visited 
by all sorts of men and women, during all houis of the day and 
night. She gave drugs fur all the ailments the flesh is heir to, 
charmed amulets to serve every purpose in life, uttered incanta¬ 
tions to drive away dainis (women capable of working mischief 
hy the evil rn tgnetism of their eyes) and evil spirits, had mantras 
which would bring at the feet of their wives refractory husbands 
and did pujuh, for all sorts of purposes, in burial and burning 
gnmnd. fn fact, she was great humbug, who professed to do all. 
things and even to the length of killing living people with poison^ 
The country people of the neighbourhood had mortal dread for 
her and thieves and dacoits visited her (>flen, as she retained in her 
possession all stolen property, till the time was ripe to dispose 
them off! Such was the woman, whom another woman of quite a 
differeat type but with congenial affinities, was about to pay a visit. 
The night was pitchy dark, a drizzling rain was falling, beyond' 
the screech of a stray owl or the howl of a half .starved pariah dog, 
nothing was heard, the darkness was dense and palpable, mid¬ 
night had passed away, when a female, with a dagger in her 
hands, was seen to take the way which led to the hut of Jani 
Bagdini, she had evidently no fear as she trod the ground with 
re.solute steps. Anon the hut was reached and she made the 
preconcerted signal by mewing like a cat. The door of the 
hut was opened in a trice and a woman thus accosted the nev/ 
comer “ Is it you, my btil bul 1 I thought so, no body would have 
dared to come here at such an hour of the night. Come in, come 
in, I love bold rcckle.ss .spirits like you.” Saying this .she took 
the hand of the new comet and dragged her in, taking care to 
bolt the door from inside. 
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Where is my reward ” the woman again said, “ Haven't I done 
the deed neatly? The doctors could not detect the poison. Even 
if a post mortem examination had been held, they could not have 
ascertained the nature of the poison." 

"You have done well ” replied the new comer, always do my 
bidding and j'ou will have no cause to repent your choice. Here 
are a couple of hundred rupees for you." 

Saying this, she threw down a purse, which the woman 
at once picked up and tied in a corner of her wearing apparel. 

The new comer then said " Now for my other enemy. What 
do you mean to do with lier?" 

" I will remove her " the woman replied *' off the face of the 
earth in a twinkling.” 

" I don't like to have her killed outright she must live, suffer, 
see her earthly hopes dashed off and her dearest and nearest 
taken away from her. That will be revenge indeed. The new 
comer uttered these sentiments, in a half forgetful way, more to 
herself than to the black witch standing near her. For a moment, 
she forgot the place where she was and the companion talking 
to her. She solliloquised and said, "She must suffer, suffer the 
pangs of hell. Her good looks must give place to hideousness 
and of such a character, that people would shun her as soon as 
cast a look on her,” Again addressing Jani she said " Woman, 
have you anything which can bring on lepra?" 

" Yes,” replied the woman, “ 1 have a powder, which, if once 
administered through food, or drink would bring on leprosy of the 
most aggravated character.” 

"Give me the powder and have done with your talk.” 

There were lots of earthern or (pots) handies^ amongst one of 
which, the woman brought away in a piece of paper some whitish 
looking powder and made it over to the new comer who said "are 
you sure it would have the effect you :laim for it?” 

“Yes, my noble mistress,” replied the witch "try it and you 
will find for yourself I am true to my customers.” 

“Very good,” said the new coiner, "but as I am going to leave 
this place for sojne time and as I have no loose cash with me just 
at present, I make over to you this pair of gold halas (bangles).” 

Taking away the bahts from her wrists, she made them over 
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to the woman and enjoining^ silence and secrecy to her, sIvb left 
the place and quickly walked back home* 

Whilst entering her room, she was spied by an old distant 
female relative, who said “ Are you ShiUhar? Where can you 
have possibly gone at sucl» an hour of the night,” 

“/’wAi/««,” answered Shikhar, ** I had a bad dream which 
unnerved me so much, that I went out to the terrace to cool 
myself." 

Without giving the garrulous Pishi ma further chance to carry 
on the conversation, she entered her room and closed Ihc door. 
The old woman she was talking to shook her head and said 
inaadibly "a veritable Rakussi born to ruin the faniily." 


Chapter XI. 

Shikhar went to holy Eenares. On reaching the city, she went 
straight to the residence of her aunt, who was lying on her bed 
of sickness, from which, she was not peidiaps destined to rise alive. 
She was reduced to a skeleton. The great event winch frees the 
soul from the trammels of the flesh, was, it seemed, to happen 
at no distant date. Shikhar was a good hand in shamti>jng, she 
felt down at the feet of her aunt, caught hold of her legs with her 
hands and shed a flood of tears. She said, “Oh, my aunt, my 
more than mother, it bleeds m)'^ heart to see you in this state, 
I am prepared to die for you, if God would grant me thht 
privilege. At least. He will allow m r to tend you. How can I 
repay the kindness, you have all along shewn me?” She sobbed 
and sighed and her seeming distress evidently touched the good, 
old lad)', who in a feeble tone, scarcely articulate, and audible 
said " Don’t distress yourself my good girl. I am old and bound 
to pay the debt of nature. So, don’t be anxious on my account. 
I am longing for freedom and union with my saintly husband. 
Look there, at that corner, he is standing there, looking at me 
with loving eyes." The old lady steadily looked at that corner 
and muttered to herself “ I am coming, dear husband, don't be 
anxious.” 

In the sick chamber, were seated Amiyanath, Nihar, Shikhar 
and a maid-servant. The strange words of the dying lady had 
hushed them all into silence and they were all sobbing, as if their 
hearti would break. Suddenly, the lady ’sat up in bed and 
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throiif;h the open window towards the eastern horizon, 
saw the orb of the day, rising majestically, throwing life and 
light to the universe. She made her obeisance to the sun and 
said “Oh, thou hjigiver of sins, the blessed image of the Universal 
Spirit, I bow clown my head to thee, take me and allow me to 
rest at thy feet. I am wearied and long for rest and peace.^ 
Looking towards the Ganges which could be seen from her room, 
she said “ Mother, thou art born from the feet of the Great Spirit, 
have mercy on me and allow my bones a resting place in your 
sacred stream. Oh Siva, Oh Sambhu, Oh Mother Annapurtia have 
mercy on me. All cjf j-oii chant the sweet nanwi of Hari.” 'l liey 
all sai!g sweet Ilafitiam, the room was resplendent with a l>ood 
of light, and was pervaded with the odour of incen.-c- It ap¬ 
peared, as if the host of Devatas were present in the room and 
amidst such environments, the I'Id lady shuffled her mortal coil, 
conscious and freely and frequently uttering the name of Hari— 
to the last. A short while before she gave up the ghost, she 
blessed Amiyanath and Nihar and said “ My children, God bles.s 
Ihec. He will alway s be your comforter and protector. Believe, 
have ardent faith in Him and He will be ahvay.s with you. Take 
hcait and walk in the path of virtue.” She slopped to take 
breath and looked towards Shikhar, as if wishing to speak to her, 
but before she could utter a word, the great change has taken 
l»laco, which takes us from Earth to Heaven. 

CHAUTER XII. 

The shrad ceremony of the good, cild lady had been finished 
and Nihar and Amiyanath were thinking of returning home. 
Shikhar was still with them and was, one day, on her way to the 
Ddsashomed Ghat to take a bath, when she was accosted by 
a Saniiyasi^ who was al.so going tiu; s.iinc way. “What do you 
waul," a^ked Shikhar “ I have no mone}' to spare,” she s.aid this in 
a sarcastic, taunting tone. 'I'hc Snunydsi was not a bit annoyed, 
but answered calmly and quietly “ keco your money for yourself, 
3’ou will sadly require it one day. My purpose in accosting you is 
to warn 3'ou to slop in )-our caiecr of wickedness. You have 
committed .sins, which ccjuld not be atoned for in a life time. 
So, pray, desi.st. You .ire about to perpetrate a crime which 
will shut up for ever the door of salvation from you. So, be 
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penitent arid turn over a new leaf. There is yet time to save 
you^' Shikhar’s face flu.slied with anjjer and she rep’ied with ;:;icat 
asperity “ Keep your advice, till it is wanted, i will be the la.st 
to stand your nonsense, if you provoke n»c further, i will call the 
Police anrl f;ct you arrested. So, have a care and peacefully 
p;o your way” the Satniyast re])liod I do not care for your an^joi*. 
1 am determined to tell you the liuth and warn j'ou off the 
daiv^er you are courtiivT. Do not for God’s sake, administer 
the stuff you have "ot to yctur cousin. You will injure her 
for a while, whilst the injury \ ou will do to yourself, by taking 
that fatal step, wii! be lasting for ever, !;ivc way to jealousy 

and .sacrifice your soul for per[)etr.it{n<:; evil.” 

With all her equanimity, Sl'.ikhar could not stand this vehiment 
i:tnqurif.fc of truth. She reeled, recoiled as if struck by a blow 
and sustaiiiin'i herself .Sth a mij^hty effort, fled prcc!i)itately. 
The few p;issers-l>y looked with astonishment at her flying 
figure and the San>>yiTsi holding up his right hand, .said aloud 
in a majestic tojic *• f)h, God, truly thy ways arc inscrutable. 
J have tiled hard to save this woman, but I hav« mi.'^crably 
failed, ^"icc has marked her for her own and no human power 
will be able to ^avo her from her doom. She will go 
the whole hog. I pity her horn the bottom of my hearl. 
Father! thy \vill be done, Om, Cm.” 

Saying this, he .slowly wended his way tewards the river, 

KIIAGENDRA NATU ROY. 

('/’e be continued.) 
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Tlin FA TA L n FFnC TS OF JEA L O(V. 

Ate dticc diitntno’^a’i /lomini's coniprsiiti- ^^ras. 

t)v[|t Ivi-in. Amor. v. 6<j 

[.earn, moital'S from rny pro<<^j)th to < c>''‘ronl 

'I’lie furious pa-ssioiis, liuil disluib ihc ^oui. 

It is natural for an old man to be fond of such oniertainmcnts 
as revive in his imagination the agreeable irni)resijkms made upon 
it in his youth; the set of wits ami beauties he was first acquu'nled 
with, the balls and drawing-rooms in which I'.c made an .agreeable 
figure, the music and actors he lieard and saw, when his lile was 
fresh, and his spirits vigorous and quick, have usually the prefer¬ 
ence in his eataem to any succeeding p!oasurc.s that pic.seiit them¬ 
selves when his taste is grown more languid. It is for this reason 
that I never see .a picture of Sir Peter Lely, who drew so many 
of my first friends and .acquaintances, without a sensible delight; 
and 1 am in raptures when I reflect on the composition of the 
famous Mr. Henry Laws, long befor* Italian music was introduced 
into our nation. Above all, I am pleased in t)bscrving that the 
tragedies of Shakspeare, which in my youthful days have so fre¬ 
quently filled my eyes with tears, hold their rank still, and are 
the great support of our theatre. 

It was with this agreeable prepossc.ssion of mind, I went some 
time ago to see the old tragedy of Othello, and took my female 
wards with me, having promised them a little before to carry 
them to the first play of Shakspeare’s which should be acted. 
Mrs. Cornelia, who is a great reader, and never fails to peruse 
the play bills which are brought to her every dajq gave me notice 
of it eaily in the morning. When I came to my Lady Lizard's 
at dinner. I found the young folks all drest, and expecting the 
performance of my promise. I went with them at the proper 
time, placed them together in the boxes, and myself by them 
in a corner .seat. As 1 have the chief scenes of the play by heart. 

1 did not look much on the stage, but formed to myself a new 
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satisfaction in keeping an eye on the faces of my little audiencjj^ 
and observing, as it were by reflection, the clifTerent passions of the 
play represented in their countenances. Mrs. Betty told us the 
names of several persons of distinction, a.s they took their places 
in their boxes, and entertained us with the history of a new mar¬ 
riage or two, till the curtain drew up. 1 soon perceived that Mrs, 
Jane was touched with the love of P ^deinona, and in a concern 
to see how she would come off with he- parents. Annabella had a 
rambling eye, and for some time was more taken up with observing 
what gentlemen looked at her, and with ciilicising the dress of the 
ladies, than with any thing that passed on tne stage. Mrs. Cornelia, 
who I .have often .said is addicted to the study of Romances, 
commended that speech in the play in which Othello mentions 
hi.s ‘Hairbreadth ’.scapes in tli'iinmiricnt deadly breach,' and recites 
his travels and adventures, with wliich he had c.iptivatcd tlie heart 
of Desdernona. The Spaiklers looked several times frightened, 
and as the distress of the play was heightened, their di0crcnt 
attention was collected, and fixed wholly on the stage, till 1 saw 
them all, with a secret satisfaction, betraj'cd into tears. 

I have often considered this play as a noble, but irregular, 
production of a genius, who had the power of animating the 
llicatrc beyond any writer we liave ever known. The touches of 
nature in it are strong anr! ina-acily ; hut the economy of the fable, 
and ill some particulars the pnjbability, arc too much ncgiccled. 
If I w.ou'id speak of il in the most severe tern's, I should say, as 
Waller docs of the Maid's Tragedy. 


* Great aic its fauli.>, Lin .slorious is ns tlame.' 


But it would be a poor emplo\’rncnt in a critic to comment 
upon the fault.s, and sliew no taste for the beauties, in a work that 
has always struck the most sensible }>art of our audiences in a very 
forcible manner. 

The chief subject of this piece is the passion of jealousy, which 
the poet hath represented at large, in its birth, its various workings 
and agonies, and its horrid consequences. From this passion, and 
the innocence and simplicity of the person suspected, arises a very 
moving distress. 

It is a remark, as I remember, of a modern ’.vriter, who is 
thought to have penetrated deeply into the nature of the passions, 
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t \'it ‘ the most extravagant love is nearest to the strongest hatred/ 
The Mour is furious in hoih these exlrenies. His love is tempes-* 
tuous, and mingled with a wildnes.s peculiar to his character, which 
seems very artfully to prepare for the change which is to follow. 

IIww savage, yet how ardent is that expression of the raptures 
of his heart, when, looking after Desdemona as she withdraws, he 
breaks out, 


‘ Exrclleni \viet<h ! Perdition catch rny soul, 
Ihii I dll hive tliee ; and wlieJi 1 love tlice not, 
Cliaob is come aj^ain.’ 


The deep and subtle villany of lago, in working this change 
from hivc to jealousy, in so tumltuous a mind as that of Otiicllo,. 
})ioiK)sse‘;scd with a confidence in the disinterested affection of the 
man who is leading him on insensibly to his ruin, is likcwisn drawn- 
with ti mastcily hand. lago’s broken hints, questions, and seeming 
care to hide the leason of them ; his obscure suggestions to raise 
the curiosity of the Moor; his simulated confusion, and refusing 
to explain himself while Othello is drawn on, and held in 
suspense till lie grows impatient and angry; then liis throwing 
in the poison, and naming to him in a caution the passion he 
would laise, 

‘-O beware cif jealousy !-’ 


arc inimitable strokes of art, in that scene which has always been 
justly esteemed one of the best which was ever represented on the 
theatre. 

To return to the character of Othcilo ; hi.s strife of passions, 
his starts, hi.s returns of love, and threatenings to lagn, who put 
his mind on the rack, his relapse.s afterwards to jealousy, his rage 
against his wife, and lii.s asking pardon of lago, whom he thinks he 
had abused for his ndclity to him, arc touches which no one can 
ovc*rlo('k, that ’'as the sentiments of human nature, or has con¬ 
sidered the heart of man in its frailties, its peiiancc.s, and ail the 
vaiicty cif its agitations. The torments wliich the Moor suffers 
arc so exquI.siL iy drawn, as ti'render him as much an object of 
Compassion, evcMi in the baibarous action of murdering Desde¬ 
mona, as the innocent pci sun herself who falls under his hand. 

.But there is nothing in which the poet has more slicwni his 
judgment in thi.s plajg than in the circumstance tif the handker¬ 
chief, wliich is employed as a coiirifinaiion to the jcalou.sy of 
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Othello already rafsed. What I would here observe is, t^t the 
very sli^Iitness of this circumstance rs the tK’auty of it. How 
finely has Shakspeare expressed the nature of jealousy in those 
lines, which, on this occasion, he puts into the mouth of laga 

‘ Tiiilos as air 

Are to the joaloii'. ronfirmatious strong 
As protrfs of holv writ.' 

It would be easy for a tns’eless critic to turn any of the 
beauties I have here trientioncd into ridicule; but sucii an one 
w<)uld only betray a mechanical judgment formed out of borrowed 
rules and common-place reading, and not arising from any true 
di»%cernmcnt in Inunan nature, and its passions. 

As the moral of this tragedy is an admiiabie caution again.st 
ha'.l)’ snspli-iotis, and the giving way to tlic first transports of 
rariiul jealou'-y, which may plunge a man in a few minutes into 
all the horrors of guilt, distraction, and min, I shall further enforce 
it, by relating a scene of misfoi tunes of the like kind, which really 
happened some years ago in S[)aiii ; and is an instance of the 
most tragical hurricane of i)assion I have ever met with in hi-.toiy. 
It may be easily coriceived that a heart ever big with rc.-icntmcnt.s 
of its own dignity, and never allayed by reflections which make 
us lujiiour ourselves ior acting with reason and cc2uality, will take 
fire precipitantly. It will be on a sudden ilanie too high to be 
extinguished. The .short story I am going to tell is a lively 
instance of the truth of this (;bscrvati( n, and a just warning to 
thc»se of jealous honour, to look about them, and be<dn to jiossess 
tlicir souls as they ought; for no man of spiiit knows how terrible 
a creature he is, till he comes to be provokcil. 

Dim Alonzo, a Spanish nobleman, had a beautiful and virtuous 
wife, with whom he had lived for some years in great tranquillity. 
The gentleman, however, wa.s not free from the faults usually 
imputed to his nation; he was proud, suspicious, and impetuous. 
He ke^Jt a Moor in his house, whom, on a complaint from his lady, 
he had punished for a small offence with the utmost .severity.' 
The slave vowed revenge, and communicated his resolution to one 
of the lady's women with whom he lived in a criminal way. This 
creature also hated her mistress, f</r she feared .she was observed 
by her ; she therefore undertook to rnakc^ Don Alonzo jealous, 
by insiniiatuig that the gaidciicr was often admitted to his lady 
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ill pi-r^te, and promising to make him an eye-witness of it. At 
a prcjper lime agreed on between her and the Morisco, she sent 
a message to tlie gardener, that this lady, having some hasty 
oidcrs to give him, would have him come that moment to her in 
her cliambcr. In the mean time she had placed Aloii-zo privately 
in an outer room, that he might observe who passed that way. 
It was not long before he saw the gardener appear. AUnizo had 
not patience, but, following him into the apartment, struck him at 
one blow with a dagger to the heart ; then dragging Ins lady by 
the hair without inquiring farther, he instantly killed hen 

Here he paused, looking on the dead bodies with all the 
agitations of a demon of revenge; when the wench who had 
occasioned these terrors, distracted with remerse, threw licrself at 
bis feet, and in a voice of lamentation, without sense of the 
consequence, repeated all her guilt, Alonzo was overwhelmed 
with all the violent passions at one instant, and uttered tlie broken 
voices and motions of each of them for a moment, till at last he 
recollected himself enough to end his agony of love, anger, 
disdain, revenge, and remorse, by murdering the maid, the Moor, 
and himself. 


HUGHES. 
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pvnua i^cnooLs. 

O f'>f?4n<ifcs mvihtm^ ma si bonu norint! 

• ii. vcr, 458, 

- Too Ii.Tj>py, if they knew liieir happy slate. 

Upon f.he iate cledion of kitiij’s .scliolar.*^, my enriositj'^ drew cm 
to prilliii.<itci*.‘«cl»ool. 'I'lie si^ht of a place whore 1 had not been 
for niatiy ycatp, revived in my thoup[htM the tender imaoe.s of my 
childhood, which l>y a great IcngtAi of lime had contracted a softness 
lliat ronderf'd them inexpresfiibly agreeable. As it is usual with me 
to dr.iw a sacied unenvied ploasmo from a thousand incidents 
ovcrlotdct'd by other men, I threw myself into a short transpuit, 
forgetting my age, and faucying myself a school-boy. 

Thi.s imagimAtion was strongly favoured by the presence of so 
many young boys, in whoso looks wcie legible the .“prightly passions 
of tiial iigo, wliich rai.sed in mo a sore of sympathy. Warm bicwd 
tlirilh.'d through every vein ; the farhal memoiy of those eujoymejits 
that once gave me pleasure put on more lively colours, and a 
thousand gay ainusemeiits liiled my mind. 

It was not M ithoub regret, that [was forsaken by thi.s walking 
dream. The cheapness of puerile delights, the guiltless joy they 
leave upon the mind, the blooming hopes that lift up the .soul in the 
ascent of life, the pleasure that attends thio gradual opening of the 
imagination, and the d.iwn of reason, made me think most men 
found that stage the most agreeable part of their journey. 

When men come to liper years, the innocent diver.sions which 
exalted the spiriLs, and productd health of body, indolence of mind, 
and rcfre.sliing slumbers, are too often e.xchanged for rritninal 
delights, which fill the .soul witli anguish, and the body with disease. 
The grateful employment of admiriug and raising themselves to an 
imitation of the polite style, beautiful images, and noble sentiments 
of ancient authors, is abandoned for iow-Latiii, the lucubration of our 
palljy news-monger?, ami that i>v\uuii of vile pamphlets, which 
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coinipt our taste, and infest the public. The ideas of virtue which 
tin.* (‘Iiaracters of heroes hud im[)rinu*d on thoir minds, iusen.s^bly 
we.ir out, and they ooino to be iulluenced by the nearer examples 
of a, deio.neratc .a;^p. 

In tho morning of life, when the soul first makes her entrance 
into the world, all things look frc.sh and gay; their novelty surprises, 
ami every little glitter or gaudy colour transports the stranger. But 
by «legrocs the sense grows callous, and we lose that exquisite relish 
of tiilles by the time onr minds should be supposed ripe for rational 
enlcrtainnmnts. I cannot make this reflection without being 
touched with a coinmi.seratiou of that specie^ called beaux, ihe 
happiiie.ss of tho.se meu neee.ssarily terminating wi'.'' tlieir child¬ 
hood; who, from a want of knowing other puiauit.s, continue a 
fondness for the deliglits of that age, after the relish of thorn is 
decayed. 

Brovidence hatl) with a bountiful b.aud prc[»ared a variety of 
plea.sures for tlie various .stages of life. It behoves us not to be 
wauling to ours Ives, in forwarding tlie intention of nature, by tbe 
culture of our uiiuihs, and a due pioparation of each faculty for the 
ciijoymeut of tlio.se objecis it is cap.ible of being aflected with. 

As our [larts ojaai and display by gentle degrees, we lisc fiom the 
gi;atifioatiou.s of sense, to relish lliose of tiie iniiid. In the scale of 
pleasure, the lowc'.st aie sciismd delights, which are succeeded by the 
more enlarged views and g .y jioitraitures of a lively iniagiuatioii ; 
and these give way to the subiimer plea.sures of reason, which 
rliseovcr the causes and ilobigiis, the frame, connexion, and .syui'.netry 
of things, and fill the mind with the cuuteniplatiou of intellectual 
beauty, older, and truth. 

Ileiice I regaid our public .schools and univer-sities not only as 
nuivserie.s of men for the service of the church and state, but also 
as places desigiietl to teach mankind the most refined luxury, to 
raise the nuud to its due perfection, and give it a taste for those 
ontertainiiienl.s which aiford the highest transport, w'ithout the 
grossness or renioKse that attend vulgar enjoyments. 

In tho.se blcs.sed retreats men enjoy tho sweets of solitude, and 
yet converse with the gioatost genii that have appeared in every 
ago, wander ihiough tlie delightful mazes of every art and science, 
ami ns till'}' gradually eiilargo their sphere of knowledge, at once 
rejoice in iheir present possessions, and are animated by the bound- 
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^ssiftospect of future discoveries. There a generous emulaii:'o« 
a noble thirst of fainei a lovo of truth and honourable regards, reign 
an minds as yet untainted from the irvorid. There, the stock o£ 
; learning transmitted down from the ancients, is preserved, and 
; receives a daily increase; and it is thence propagated by men, who, 
having finished their studies, go into the world, and spread that 
general knowledge and good taste tlnoughout the laud, Which is so 
distant from the barbarism of its ancient iuhabiiauts, or the fierce 


genius of its invaders. And as it is evident that our literature is 
owing to the schools and nuiversities, so it cannot be denied that 
these are owing to our*religion. 

It was chiefly, if not altogetlmr, upon religious considaratious 
that princes, as well as private persons, have erected colleges, and 
assigned liberal endowments to students and professors. Upon the 
same account they meet with encouragement and protectiuu frorn 
all Christian states as being esteemed a necessary means to have the 
aacred oracles and primitive traditions of Christianity [ureserved and 
understood. And it is well known, that after a long night of 
ignorance and superstitioi^ the reformation of the church and that 
of learning began together, and made proportionable advances, lh0 
latter having been the effect of the former, which of course engaged 
men in the study of the learned languages, and of antiquity. . 

Or, if a free-thinker is ignorant of these facts, he may be , 
convinced from the manifest reason of the thing. Is it not plain 
that our skill in literature is owing to the knowledge of Greek and 
Latin, which that they are still preserved among us, can be ascribed 
only to a religious regard ? What else should be the causa why iho 
youth of Christciiduin, above the rest of mankind, are educated in 


the painful study of those dead languages ; and that religiuua 
societies should peculiarly be etn ployed in acquiring that sort of 
knowledge, and teaching it to others ? 

And it is more than probnblOy that in case cur free-tbiukera could 
once achieve their glorious design of sinking the credit of the 
Christian religion, and causing those revenues to bo withdrawn 
which their wiser forefathers had appointed to the siippoit and 
encouragement of its teachers, in a little time the Shaster would be 
as intelligible as the Greek Testament ; nod we, who want that 
spirit and curiosity which distinguished the ancient* Grecians, would 
by degrees relapse into the same state of buiburibiu which over- 
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Bp^ad the northern nations before they were enlightened by 
Christianity. 

Some perhaps, from the ill tendency and vile taste which appear 
in their writings, may suspect that the free-thinkers are carrying on 
a malicious design against the belles letters: for my parr, I rather 
conceive them as unthinking wretches of short views and narrow 


capacities, who are not able to penetrate into the causes or conse* 
quences of thingSi 

BERKELEY. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA. 

Mr. Beg'. Murray iu the columns of the National Magaeine, 
observed that the world is now linked up by the rapid 
communication of Steam and Telegraph, it can no longer exist in 
sections and that being a fact, India must join the universal throng 
or perish in solitude. Therefore, by force of the law of Self* 
preservation, we, Indians must awake and come out of our traditional 
narrow rut or groove that leadeth to pauperism and Famine relief, 
which I maintain is not necessary if Indian Industries were fully 
developed. 

By the conversion of her Standard of Value, ten years ago at 
least one third of the wealth of India was swept away by one stroke 
of the pen which decreed that India's rupee was only worth one 
shilling and four pence instead of two shillings, which means that 
the soil of India and the Indian producer must 6nd the difference. 

Now how is that to be done, is the question to be answered bj 
the masters of India’s remaining wealth. 

The currency of India is now irretrievably linked with the Gold 
Standard of England, for better or far worse, and India must wake 
up if she is to hold her own iu the race, not only for wealth, but 
for the barest modicum of comfort for her toiling millions. At 
present, India has suffered a defeat which is no disgrace to her, the 
disgrace lies in remaining defeated, and India must learn that there 
is both courage and virtue in rising from defeat. 

But India cannot rise from her present low position in the 
Industrial World, if the masters of her remaining wealth refuse to 
assist the intelligent men who are doing their utmost to increase 
her industrial property, and Vrhat these men require is either money 
or credit, mostly the latter, because the majority of •those who have 
got money are too apt to retire from the field and no longer undergo 
the wear and tear and worry of conducting Industrial or Commercial 
enterprize. 
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To lend to^ her pronpeiity, India reqiiirei; the development an< 4 i 
growth of her national resources, not politiiiea) change or revolationA 
The ph&lanthrophy of the Government of India ie great, bnfe it ha» 
often been miaplaced in the past. The Indian Government has 
done much for the poor, by the establishment of Savings Banks, 
for inatanco, but Savings Barks are for the very poorest classes of 
society, who, as a rule, can neither help themselves nor any one 
else. And what would be of for more importance for the develop¬ 
ment of Indii/s resources and industries wonld be a great Lending 
Bank with large capital for the encouragement of all industrial 
enterprise and the development of the mineral wealth and other 
natural resources of India. 

A Lending Bonk for the assistance of men who have the will 
and the ability to develo-p the natural resources and the Indnstncs 
of the country if they could procure tho necessary capital at 
reasonable interest, for no man can develop the industries on the- 
natural resources of the country without capital, no> matter what 
a man’s natural abilities may be for industrial enterprise. He cannot 
do anything without money, and if he goes to the usual Indian 
money-lender he is bound to fall into the bands of a Sbylock, 

His Excellency, Lord Curzoti, has clearly shown that he has the 
|»rospenty of India more at heart than any of those who before him 
filled tho Viceregal throne. Lord Curzon would rather spend a 
day in a coal mine 500 feet below the stt^ce of the earth than 
spend an hour fiaming a Sedition Act on the coal heights of Simla, 
aud 1 hope he will consider my suggest ton for a gieat Lending Bank, 
and impress the same on such libeial-niiudt'd representative men 
as the Hoti’ble Malmraji Sir Ramosbwara Sing Bahadur K.C.I.E. 
of Durbanghn and lecoinmeiid him to utilize some of hia immense 
wealth in developing the industries of India even outside his own 
State. By such a cour.se the Mahar.ija would deserve more 
gratitude of the poot of India than if Jtlis Excellency were to grant 
him a Ruynl Sslute of 21 guns for life and all the decoiations at the 
disposal of Hi? Excellency. Honours and Salutes pass away, but 
a good name enduteth for ever. Here endeth this lesson. 


ANGLO BRAHAUINI BULL. 
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THE KNIGHTS BRIDE, 

, Chapter I. 

• Lond and joyous were the shoots of the revellers; but the 
knight’s face was sad. His rctaf lers, who BAt on each aide of the 
long table that stretched to the end of the castle hail, seemed 
unconscions of their master’s sadness 

Two years ago, the castle of Warburton lost its mistress, and 
the knight had not been able to replace her. Without a woman’s 
supervision the expense of the household was enormous, and the 
knight was in debt to uickcd jews, who charged 50 percent 
Interest. As for debts the knight did not care. He would pay 
them or not But there was a greater evil. When last year 
Henry Fitzgerald, a baron who was next-door neighbour to the 
knight, attached the castle and was repulsed, there was no one to 
tend the wounded and ch&er the soldiers’ hearts with kind wordk 
A good woman was wanted; for he was threatened with 
was again by Henry Fitzgerald. 

But where was he to get a wife with all the good qualities he 
could imagine; for all the daughters of the knights of the 
surrounding castles were too young, and the sisters of the knights 
too old. 

The knight had seen a beautiful maiden while hunting this « 
morning, and had fallen in love with her at first sight. Carried 
away by his eagerness to follow the boar, he did not stop to speak 
to her. When he came back to the spot where he saw her, after 
he had killed the boar, she had disappeared. The knight at once 
had sent one of his most trusted archefs to search for (he maiden, 
but the knight was doubtful of the success of the snission; this 
was the cause of his sadness to-day. , 

Oh t why did 1 not stop to speak to her! ” He was saying to 
himself. ” Nothing in this world can stop me, when I am once 
after a boar 1 May Satan take all the boars in this world to hell f 
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When I saw that angelic face looking at me so sorrowfully as if 
appealing to me to spare the boar. Oh! Why did I not stop! 
Though she would have been a beggar^maid, I would have 
married her I She would have tended my wounds well ? She 
would have cheered us all to fight like heroes 1 Why did 1 think 
of her only after the hunt 1 And then why did 1 not myself go 
in search of her instead of sending an ass of an archer !" 

As the knight was tiiiis speakkig in a low tone to himsslf^ 
which was only now then audible to his neighbours, he thought he 
saw that same maiden whom be had seen when hunting, and who 
had so much disturbed him. 

Then he thought he saw her sweeping past him, and heard 
the rustling of wings. At the same time he thought he heard 
these words spoken in a gentle tonef:—"Meet me by moonlight 
on the green." The knight was greatly surprised and knew the 
maiden whom he saw was not of this world. 

He got up to follow the form to the green, which extended on 
all sides of the castle to a great distance, and was bordered on all 
sides by mighty oak-trees. As he got up all his retainers, with 
the exception of those who were already under the table, got up 
too; but he told them to sit down and went out alone. 

The knight came out by a secret passage into the green, where 
the moonbeams were dancing, where perhaps those tiny inhabit¬ 
ants of the woods, the fairies may have been sporting before his 
appearance on the scene scared them. * As the knight came out, 
he stopped for a moment to look round. He was alone in a 
solitary place, and at a time when ghosts haunt the earth. He 
was trembling. He, who would have charged at the head of his 
men an army twice or three times the size of his, trembled. Yet 
he advanced slowly but surely. 

Suddenly before him he saw that same form, that drew him 
out of the castle hall by its magnetic influence. Its face shone 
like the sun. It was clothed in a long white garment, and its 
wings rustled as it slowly advanced towards the knight. As he 
saw the form advancing, the knight knelt down on the ground. 

"Rise,” said the form, "kneel not to me, but only to God whose 
servant I am." 

, The knight rose. 

" 1 am," it continued, " the spirit of her who was your wifei 
God has heard your prayers for a second wife ; and has sent me 
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that you may get what you desire. The archer, whom yoci sent 
to look ibr me, whom you mistook for a human being when yon* 
were hunting, will come back with a maiden. She Is the best 
girl in this world, and will be a very good wife to you. 1 treat 
her as your equal. God commands you to marry her.’* The angel 
disappeared, and the bewildered knight stood for a moment 
as if rooted to the ground. Tht.r he entered his castle meditating 
on the goodness of God, who had compassion on him in his sorrow. 

Chapter II. 

The archer, who had been sent to search for a maiden whom he 
had never seen, was sadly making his way through the forest 
cursing his Ipt, while his roaster at home was sitting^sadly among 
his retainers. Thinking deeply what he was to do, he remembered 
that his wife and daughter, whom he had not visited for over an 
year, were living at the village of Ambleton, He made his way 
there. He thought as the knight had only a passing glimpse 
of the maiden, he (the knight) would be satisfied with any girl, 
provided she was pretty. His daughter was very pretty, and 
he decided on taking her to the knight. 

The mother and daughter were both greatly surprised to see 
him come late at night; for Henry Fitzgerald, the greatest 
enemy of the knight of Warburton was known to be preparing 
engines of war to attack Warbuiton castle, and therefore the knight 
would think twice before he’sent his most trusted archer on an 
eitand. 

“ 1 cannot stay here for a long time, and therefore I will 
tell you why I have come,” said the archer after he had sat down. 

" My knight,” he continued, “ when hunting to-day saw a beautiful 
maiden, and swore he would marry whether she was a beggar or 
a king s daughter. He had only about one glance, 1 suppose, 
for he was riding at full speed after a boar. After the hunt he 
come back to look for her; but she had disappeared. 1 was 
nearest to him, and he ordered me to search for the maiden with¬ 
out thinking I was unable to find her without, having once seen 
her. He swore that either 1 must find the maiden, or 1 would be 
hanged for disobedience, and my kmght never breaks his oaths. 

1 want you to come with me and become his bride, Stella.” *' But 
what if he says 1 am not the girl, whom he saw ? Besides is it 
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wicked'to deceive?” said Stella. “A life 19 in your 
replied the archer. '* On your reply hangs tny life. The knight 
would surely hang me if 1 would not return with a maiden. Con* 
sider then and give me your reply.". 


”1 will be his wife to save you, but for nothing else.” 


“Youare”sAid the archer; “the daughter of the knight of 
Merton whose castle was burnt down by Fitzgerald last week, 
and you are escaping from place to place to avoid Fitzgerald 
capturing you. The only thing, we now want, is a palfrey, 
where can we get one?” « 

“Two ladies have been staying at “The wild Boar” and one 
of them has unfortunately died. The other ladies wishes to 
sell her frieii4*s palfrey, which is of no use to her. We can buy 
it" 

**Oh ! yes that is just what we want. Come let ua go at once 
to the inn, and buy the palfrey. As for your dress, you can say 
that you have escaped in the dress you have on.” 


They made their way to the inn where they obtained the pal¬ 
frey for a small sum ; for it was more a trouble than anything else 
to its owner. The archer and his daughter quickly journeyed to 
Warburton Castle and arrived there !n the morning. As soon as 
th^ appeared in sight, the knight ordered everything to be in 
readiness to receive them. After they had entered the Castle, 
the girl was led into a room where she was told to rest for some 
time. 


About an hour after their arrival the knight called the archer 
to him. 

He told the lying story he had made up. The knight knew 
very well the archer was telling a lie, but he said nothing. 

When tfie knight was wooing his first wife, he bad a poem 
written for him by a well-known poet to present to his lady love. 
He had a copy of it still, and sent it by the archer to Stella, with 
strict orders to him to bring an answer to it. 

The archer returned sooner than the knight expected and told 
him the lady said that if he wanted to woo her not to send poems ; 
but come and woo h;mself like a knight and Englishman. 

The knight could do nothing but go and he went. As he enter¬ 
ed the room the girl fell on her knees, and begged pardon for 
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deceiving him. She toid him to kill her, but to spare her ^father 
to save whom she had come. 

“Rise," said the knight^ “beautiful and lovely lady, you are my 
bride" 

Then he raised and kissed her. They were married the same 
day. When Fitzgerald attached the Castle of Warburton a few 
days afterwards, he was met wIm such a resistance that he had to 
turn and Hy. 
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Military and Hunting Saddlers, HfH^ss 
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and Boot Makers, 
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10, GOVERNMENT PL4CB, CALCUTTA. 

Medals from the Calcutta and Colonial India ExhibitionSr 

SOLE AOEHTS 
for IHo 

CELEBRATED “K” BOOTS. 

TRAVELLING REQUISITES. 


OVERLAND TRUNKS, in black canvas, bound leather, good 
locks and straps, with or without trays. 

SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAUX, double leather cor¬ 
ners,, all round straps and Icvct locks. GLADSTONE BAGS, 
all sizes, KIT BAGS, squaie mouth. C. & H.'s own make, 
very strong, from Ks 30, COLLAPSIBLE KIT BAGS. 
SOLE LEATHER SUIT CASES (Gents own fittings used)| 

BRIEF BAGS, HAND BAGS, COURIER BAGS, WATER¬ 
PROOF HOLDALLS, BEDDING AND LUGGAGE straps. 
SOLID LEATHER BOTTLE CASES, DAWK BAGS, 
WATER-PROOF COVERS FOR DESPATCH BOXES. 
Saddler’s make Cheroot Cases, etc., etc. 

Ulustrat'ed Price List on Application, 

10, GOVERNMENT PLACE, CALCUTTA. 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 

Fuench Notes, 

Now (h;d the oysf -r senson ks jiboiit to recommence, both 
scienti.sts nn<l medical men are loud in their warninij against 
indulging too he.avily in the bivahe.?, le.st consumers contrac!] 
typhoid fever, whiidi they are liable to do. As far back as .six 
years ago, doctors in Paiis p«iinted out the many dangers connected 
with eating too many hwtrrs or oysters, ami did not attcnipt to 
hide the fact that the exce.ss of consumption beyond any doubt 
en-^endori'd fievre if/phoide or (yplioid fever. Though six years 
have elapsed since tliat note of warning was sounded, few pcoplo 
to day attach any .serious importance to the rumour. Another 
plij.sician has .since wriiten to the papers, corroborating what hia 
colleague.s had already staled, and illirstraled a case which ho had 
liad in hand rpnte lOi'ontly. A low rnontlis ago, Doctor Loflaive 
entertained a few friends to dinnerj there were 10 guests in all. 
A foitnight later, the doctoi’s son, a boy of twelve became suddenly 
ill, and which indisposition eventually turned to typhoid fever. 
Nearly the same day, two of llie doctor’s fiiends whom ho had 
invitidtwo ladies aged 40 years took to tlieir bed, and summoned 
their physician. On arriving, the doctor declared they were 

suffering from the same complaint typlioid fever. The coincidence 
was too remaikable not to be noticed ; a careful examination of the 
menu on the night in question was made ■, after consultation the 
doctoia came to the unanimous conclusion that the oysters alone 
had produced the evil. How came the bivalves to cause typhoid 1 . 
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is a well-known fact that the microbe of typhoid fever always 
abounds in livers whose water is unquestionably contaminated. 
If ever so small a quantity of such water is alowed to penetrate in 
that of the oyster beds, it is sufficient to poison the iish by lodging 
between the shells. By eating such oysters, consumers too become 
poisoned in a very short time. It would, however, be erroneous to 
conclude that the microbe is always certain to efit'ect its work of 
destruction; following as the system is more strongly built, so 
does it stand a chance of escaping death. Keepers of oyster-beds 
cannot bo too careful to prevent cuutaininated water (roa penetrat¬ 
ing into that in which the bivalves are cultivated. 

M, Huussage has been contructing a seric;s of very interesting 
scientific experiments to ascertain the dilT«.rence in laying between 
hens fed on meat, and those on grains. He selected twelve hens, of 
the same age, half of whom he fed on meat, and the other six on 
cereals, with the result that those fed on meat laid twice as many 
eggs as the others. Not only was the yield more numerous, but 
the weight of the eggs was nearly double, as compared with those 
of hens fed on grains. 


French Art Notes. 


T.he French artistic and industrial worlds are sincerely grateful 
to M. Frantz lourdain. President of the Comiti Dela Presse Artist- 
ique, for the steps he has quite recently taken on their behalf. 
Up til! now it was quite common for manufacturers aud purchasers 
of oljels dart when exhibiting at the Salon to have their own name 
figure on the catalogue, instead of their real author. Now M. 
lourdain has written a letter to the Committee of each Salon, request¬ 
ing them to help him |u his task, that of compelling exhibitors to 
have the name of the person who executed the work of art and 
no other, unless the manufacturer himself has had a hand in the 
pioductioii; in which case the joint names ought, and must appear 
on the catalogue. The abuse has been allowed to go on much too 
long, as far as indmtrieU are concerned. Not only had they 
everything to do with the execution of the works but their talent 
was wilfully ignored by their masters. 

Better late than never. The Council of State has at last 
accepted the bequest of Gustave Moreau, and has decided to open a 
new art museum to be known as the Musde Gustave Morean, The 
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decree is about to be submitted for signature of the Preaident^of 
the Republic, for approval. M. Loabet will ooly be too pleased to 
sign such a decree. The council has also accepted the monetary 
donation of 470,000 franca, nearly £19,000 made by M. Henri Rupp, 
a very intimate friend of M. Gustave Moreau, which sum is to be 
devoted to securing perfect managcnient of the new museum which 
• may now be said to have become a nuiional muaenm. 

Art students have under consideration a project for establishing 
an Autumn Salon or Pictur-i Show, If they succeed in their idea— 
and many hope they may do so'-they a<lvocate liberty to all articles 
none would be exchulcd, no matter who they were, provided they 
vtorehonajide painters,scu)ptures &n, .md irrespective of any Society 
they may actually belong to. The jury to consist half of profession¬ 
als, and one third non-professional. No professor of any ate'lier 
or studio situated in Paris, trading as a maiaon de commerce, or 
house of business, to be allowed to become a member of the jury. 
This decision is to protect members of the new Autumn Salon from 
fraud Sec. Fourthly, abolition of ail rewards, as well as of entrance 
rights, after a certain fixed number of admission by the jury. 

The creation of a new society, known as " des Amis 

dela Gravure sur Buis has been warmly welcomed. Wood engrav% 
ing in France has gone down of late years from want of support. 
At one time, it used to be the most llouiishing industry. The presen 
Society’s aim is to revive that fallen branch of national trade to the 
best of its ability j it is composed of wood engravers both profession¬ 
als and amateuis, all eipially anxious to revive the former splendour 
of the art. The annual subscription has been fixed at 20 francs, 
say 16—Each societaire will be entitled, and will receive a signed 
copy of each of the plances or woodcuts ordered annually from one 
or several of the engravers belonging to the Society, newly formed. 

Summer exhibitions—whether artistic or otherwise—suffer from 
poor attendance as a rule, and the present interesting Feminine Ex¬ 
position of Arts and Metiers is no exception to this regrettable rule. 
Critics are somewhat severe this year on the exhibitois of ‘ Exposi¬ 
tion des Arts el Melriera I'eminis ; good though the latter is, it 
does not come up apparently to the degree of excellence boasted oi, 
Too much was said about the Show in the first instance "Self-praise 
was no recommeudutiou” in this case. Fault too is found in the 
selection of works; this is very regrettable, as the object of the 
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Ex\iibition was cliiefly to reveal the astonishing progress achieved 
by women as regards art. The banging Committee onght not t6 
have been so free and easy in its work it was by displaying careless¬ 
ness in this respect that they spilt the effect of what ought to bav 9 
been a highly attractive Picturo-Shovv. 

The Director of the Minsic Oolliera—so dear to Indian visitors-- 
has decided in future to organise special exhibitions every year. * 
Thus next year, there will be organized an exclusive display of 
ivory and medals, other years will be advoled to paper, pointed and 
printed tissues, illustrated posters, jand antiqiip furniture. Thus will 
all industria chef-d*suvre8 receive attention in due time. 

In order to afford the general public greater faeilities for appre¬ 
ciating the works of the late M. TJenjainin constant, ihe state has 
purchased his groat work La Jubtice du Sherif, so much admired 
a faw years ago, when exhibited at the Salon, On the other band, 
the celebrated painter’s widow lias presented the Soiivre Mustum 
with PortroH de 7ante Anna, one of the finest master-pieces of 
]\r. Benjamin Constant. The nation is truely grateful for such gifts, 
which have beeu sincerely appreciated, by all true lovers of art. 

With the object of developing pictorial art in France, a commit¬ 
tee has just been formed under the presidency of M. Albert Bernard 
for the purpose of organizing in Paris, a series of exhibitions devoted 
to foreign pictorial art, on the same lines as those at the Guildhall in 
London. The first of tlu-se retrospective and modern exhibition of 
foreign art will be devoten to Spanish art, and will take place from 
April to May i903. Thu Petit Palais has been let for the occasion ; 
a very successful time is anticipated. 


PARISIAN A. 
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THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

Tho primary objpct of a Governrnfnfc in confiraeling National 
Debt, accor(lin|T our commercial comprehension, is to take in 
or(^cr to give, and necessarily in every community the benefit of the 
lecipients is enhanced if their members subsciibe and receive the 
interest for expen<litore or re investment. Provided that such ex¬ 
penditure or re-inve-stment takes place witliin tho sphere of the 
community, tho debt is not only not a burden i)ut distinctly an advan¬ 
tage, so long as it does not exceed the powcis of the community to 
subscribe. Without going into the (juestiou as to the benefits to be 
derived from the remoter advantages obtainable from money borrow¬ 
ed outside a coinmnnity, it may bo laid down .os an inconte.stabIe 
rule of political economy that the paramount duty of every democra¬ 
tic Goverument is, if po.ssiblo, to raise money for do.sirable or 
unavoidable expenditure within the country before appealing to 
outsiders, and to consider very carefully the lattar course befc^o 
determining upon additional expenditure. 

We confine ourselves in this ai tide to the policy of borrowing 
from within, and to the consideration which we think should have 
weight in directing the discretion of Governmon towards that object. 

As already pointed out tlieio is a double advantage from local 
boilowing vis., the indirect benefit of public works, and tbe direct 
bemefit of recuperative investnienc. A loan of 3 crores borrowed at 
4% locally yields an income of Rs. 12,00,000 which is available for 
local enterprise. The interest on a similar loan borrowed from 
abroad leaves the country never to return. In India a further consider¬ 
ation aiises, and that i.s the value of money. If it is a first principle 
thant money should if possible be borrowed locally, then those who are 
asked to "subscribe‘must be allowed to have some voice in calling the 
tune. The Government of India have of late years apparently been 
misled by the example afforded in England irfto believing that they 
have tho power to dictate to tbe community in India the terms on 
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which fclie latter are to subscribe to their loans, and have takf^' ad¬ 
vantage of temporary abnormal conditions of money during one or 
two exceptional years to reduce the rates of outstanding loans and 
issue new loans at lower rates of interest. In taking their cue 
from English procedure they have apparently failed to understand 
how the Chancellor of the Exchequer at home has acquired the 
power to coerce the market. The power of that Minister is doubtless 
subject to popular vote, and be necessarily attracts popularity when 
he is able by reduction of the interest on the National Debt to 
reduce taxation. If the holders of the National Debt were consult¬ 
ed, a very different feeling would be elicited, but it happens that 
the majoiity of the holders have no option but to take what they 
can get, and that to the few large holders the manipiilatxou of the 
market is much more important than the interest yielding value. 
The plutocrats of the English money world have no cause to object, 
and those whose incomes are affected as investors are powerless to 
do so. The helplessness of the latter is due to Acts which compel 
the investment of very large Trust Funds, mostly belonging to 
persons of small means in Consols. The annual amount of such 
funds requiring investment is very considerable, and, before the .late 
war in South Africa, had caused such an excessive demand upon 
Consols as to drive the market of 2| per cents, up to ovci 110, 
notwithstanding that a reduction of interest to per cent, within 
a few years had been definitely announced. The power by which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was able to dominate the market 
was derived from his control of vast sum of Trust money which by 
legislation had to he invested in Consols, and he was thus in the 
uniqne position of having both the supply and the demand in his 
own hands. Those whose money was thus forced into investments 
at reduced rates of interest had no option but to accept the terms 
imposed. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had not to meet a free 
market, but merely to manipulate a fictitious one. Since the war 
the position is different. The sums of money under Government 
control have not been sufficient to cover more than a small portion 
of the new loans offered, and it has been found that free investors, 
even at present prices, which are 13 per cent, lower than they were 
10 years ago, have not been willing to subscribe. 

The position of the Government of India has never been strong 
enough to manipulate the market, in the sense of having control 
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of a s^rlHciently large supply of funds for investment, and htyre con¬ 
sequently bad to depend upon the willingness of the public to take ’ 
up their loans voluntarily upon the terras offered. Owing to an 
oversight on the part of the Government in 1893 in not taking into 
their confidence and arranging with those whose business it was to 
finance the foreign trade of India, very large sums of silver, which 
by the closing of the mints became superfluous, were imported, and, 
combined with other circumstances, created for two or three years an 
extraordinary plethora of money in the Presidency towns. 

The Government of India seized the opportuniiy to, reduce the 
interest on their Io*fins first fiom 3} percent, and then, to the surprise 
of Everyone in 1896, lUshcd a 3 per cent, loan on tho market and 
reduced the interest on expiring loans to the same rate. The suc¬ 
cessful issue of the loans below 4 per cent, was for the time being 
a good stroke of business, but, politically speaking, it is doubtful if 
it lias proved to bo so in its permanent results. The taxpayer has 
scoied bo the extent of the difference of Interest, but the investors 
have lost and liavo since oleurly shown that they do not like it. Not¬ 
withstanding the small issues of the last few years, the public subs¬ 
criptions have been barely sufficient to cover them and owing to the 
South African war following ait the violent fluctuations of the rupee 
in the years preceding it, London investors have sold out with the 
result of flooding the Indian maiket with a security which reduced 
rates of interest tended to render unpopular. Important investcA-'v 
like tho Insurance Companies have struck Indian Government rupee 
off their list of investments, and native capitalist disgusted by the 
reduction of interest have rushed speculatively into house property, 
thereby greatly increasing the cost of living, to the disadvantage of 
trade in Bombay and Calcutta. It is a question therefore whether 
in the long run the taxpayers have not lost more than they gained 
by the cheaper issues. Apart from that, however, there is the broa¬ 
der consideration of mnikct. Those who tender fur the loans are 
not as a rule purchasers for investment. The prospect of distribut¬ 
ing allotments at a profit is necessarily the principal inducement to 
tender. Investors, whether for lung or short periods, are the ulti¬ 
mate purchasers and sellers, and the demand for Rupee Paper is tor 
the most part created by them. It is their action therefore which 
defines the local credit of the Government of India and is necessari- 
ly regulated by the couditions on which loans are offered. 
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Ifc becomes now a question whether the Oovornment are likely to 
..attract the money of country, as it is (iesiiiible they should do, by 
continuing to offer loans for what are pracfically indoliuite periods, 
receiving exclusively for themselves the right of repayment after a 
certain number of years at three months’ notice, and thus reserving 
for themselves the option of reducing interest when temporary cir¬ 
cumstances give them tlie power. We think the loans would be 
more attractive to the general body of investors if they were termin¬ 
able by payment, at the expir.ation of a certain Irxed number of years 
This would ileline their rnarket-vahie more distinctly. The uncer¬ 
tainty at present atiending the option in the hands of Government 
cannot but discourage many who would, with more certainty in 
regard to repayineut, he not only willing but anxious it* invest. 

We also are of opinion th-at the present procedure of raising 
small loans of Rs. 11 crorcs annually is unsuitable to the market. 
Ifc would bo better to raise larger loans .at longer intervals, flvery- 
one who can appreciate the great benefit of the extension of Rail¬ 
ways, Irrigation canals, and other useful public works, must commend 
the energy of the Government in those directions, but we have to 
cut our coat according to our cloth and to live within the limits of 
o\ir income. We think that the surplus means available in the 
country are for the present run out, however recuperative piospccts 
may he, and that a year or two’s rest, oven if some railway extension 
other works of improvement have to be delayed, would under 
present circumstances be .sound policy. 


REX. 
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THE FINGER OF PROVIDENCE IN SHAPING 
HUMAN DESTINY,—II. 

, Chapter XIII. 

After a short stay at Benares,* Amyanath, Nihar and Shikhar 
went back to their destination and they felt and enjoyed the chas¬ 
tening influence of home. Their friends, dependants and tenantry 
were highly pleased with their return. During the daytime, 
Airiiyanath was bu.sy with his zemindary duties and Nihar with her 
atithiseha (service on whoever seeking shelter and support at one's 
mansion). She also looked after the proper pujah of the family 
Gocis and Goddesses. During the evening, they bore each other 
company and spent their,time in religious discourses and reading 
the shastras. They led examplary lives and spent their days in 
peace and serenity. Passionately loving each other, they realized 
the union of the Ptirusk and Prakriti. (primal male and female 
principle) and the bliss and harmony resulting in such duality. 
Shikhar, however' was the only restless spirit in the house. She 
could not rest quietly for any length of time. She roamed about 
here, there and everywhere, sad and discontented and was feared 
and shunned by everybody. She, however, for reasons best known 
to herself shewed a seeming fondness for Nihar. Everybody could 
sec through her design, but good souled Nihar was deceived by her 
pretence. She began to form a good opinion of her cousin, upon 
whom she by and bye placed her confidence. On a sultry evening, 
when all nature was hushed into repose and everyone was panting 
for a breath of air. Shikar entered the apartments of Nihar and 
finding her fanning herself .said—“ The heat is stifling-come and 
have a glass of cooling sharbet m my room.*’ I have prepared 
the sherbat with my own hands and want you to judge of its 
merits” Nihar at once rose and went with her cousin, to the latter’s 
private room. The room was reat and tidy and decorated with an 
artistic taste. Asking Nihar to sit on a sofa, she went to a table 
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upon which were several glasses and decanters. Pouring lemon 
juice in a "la.ss, .she mixed it up with water and threw a lump of 
ice in it. Whilst stirring up the glass with a spoon, she threw, 
imperceptible to Nihar, some whitish powder in it and then, 
with her own hands, held the glass to Nihar’s lips. Nihar at once 
drained the glass to the dregs—she was so thirsty, the day was so 
hot and the cool beverage was so delicious, Chatting with her cou¬ 
sin for a few minutes, Nihar rose to go back to her own quarters* 
It was fortunate for her that she did not turn back, to notice the 
inalicous, not to say, fiendish smile that curlUd up the Upsof her 
cousin, who inaudtbly muttered “thy beauty, so refreshing t/o your 
husband, will now be gone, never to return.’' 

Chapter XIV, 

A month after the incidents recorded in the previous chapter 
Nchar fell sick and the Doctors could not truely diagnose her 
disease. She had shivering fits, her ejes were blood shot, her 
thirst was intense, there was a burning sensation, in her stornaoli 
and her entire body was covered up with eruptions of a peculiar 
character, There was a conclave of Doctors and Kavirajes, but 
nobody was able to assuage the pain of the poor sufferer, who 
meekly bore her burden of afllictions with cheerfulne.ss and resig¬ 
nation, brought on by living faith in the Lord. She grew worse 
apace and at last mediuil men pronounced the disease as leprosy 
of a virulent form—They enjoined her speedy removal to the 
cold, bracing climate of the hills and arrangements were made, to 
remove her at once. Just at this time, Shikhar went to her cousin 
and shedding a lot of crocodile tears said “ Oh, dear cousin, you 
are suffering for my sins. Excepting yourself, 1 have no body 
to call my own in this wide world. Who will look after me, after 
you had gone ?" 

Nihar told her cousin to be of good cheer and said “ dont be 
disheartened. There is One wli j is the prop of the poor and 
helpless. Rely on Him and you wili be blessed.” 

Shikhar replied “that she had not the uplifting faith of her 
cousin and was only a poor sinner.” Everybody could see that the 
girl was acting a part already cut out and dried for her, but poor 
Nihar was too magnanimous and pure to see through her devices. 
After some silenc«, she asked Shikhar “what can I do to make 
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you happy, cousin dear?" This was a grand opportunity for 
Shikhar and she made the most of it. She said "you kpow 
cousin, I am not loved in the family. Evecybodj’ tries to do me 
an ill turn and in your absence, the place would be too hot for me. 
to stay. I want to clear away before you leave for the hills. 
With the money I am entitled to, by the will of my kind and con¬ 
siderate uncle, I wish to settle in a holy place and there pass my 
da 3 ^s, till death rclie;vcs me from this misery and thraldom.’' 

Nihar .sent for Amiyanath and spoke to him in a whisper. 
After receiving her message, he tinned towards Shikhar and said 
“ you will have your money b\' ten o’clock tomorrow morning. 
Youjhave your ornaments with )’on. Over and above tlie money 
granted to you b}' your uncle, j'our cousin has just given you 
five thousand Rs. from her own private purse.” 

Saying these few words Amiyanath left tlie roenn, when Shi¬ 
khar, consummate actor as she was,cried out "Oh dear cousin,God 
bless and reward you. How can I repay your kindness V You 
are acting like a mother towards me.” 

A week after this conversation, Shikhar having obtained her 
money left the place with all her belongings. As Nihar was in 
great pain, she did not dare to bid her farewell. She went away 
quietly, nobody noticing her departure. 

CllATTKlt XV. 

Nihar was removed with all possible care to Hiridwar, wheref 
a nice masonry building was rented for her habitation. The 
position of the house was splendid and from it a good view of the 
distant peaks clad in eternal snow could be obtained. It was just 
the place for contempUtion and repose. Far away from the tur¬ 
moil of the world, with the spirit of peace wafted by every breath 
of the wind by the holy ris/iis who lived in every nook and corner 
of the Himavat, lluridwar was just the place for the worn out and 
perturbed spirit to be set at rest. 

The .sanctity of the place and placid surroundings, brought 
j/ww//(peace with contentment) to Nihar, but the progress of her 
fell disease was not stayed. On the contrary it assumed such an 
aggravating form and alarming proportions, that Nihar could hardly 
be recognized her face and features were so swollen up and her 
body exhaled such a vicious and sliflkig stench, that her 
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most devoted attendants conid hardly remain in the room for any 
Ieng»lh of time. Finding that her end was near and at hand, 
Nihar wrote the following letter to Amiyanath xvho bad been 
forced to go to the plains to look after the estate. 

My cherished husband, friend and Devata, 

Please accept the pranmns of your devoted wife, whose only 
sorrow is, that she has not been able to tend as you deserved. You 
arc the beacon of my life and existence and far away or near at 
hand, your light has soothed and sustained me and raised me up to 
a higher sphere, where I have known my Deity—the Lord Sri 
Krishna and all that is hollowed by His love. I feel, that my days 
in this happy earth are numbered. I, therefore, ask you to come 
to me at once, so that my spirit may soar away, whilst my earthly 
eyes will be on you. 

With love and pranams your affectionate wife Nihar. 

It is needless to estate, that Amiyanath arrived at Haridwar 
in hot haste. The sight and sorry plight of his wife so unmanned 
him, that he wept like a school boy and would not be consoled. 
At last, Nihar addressed him in her plaintive voice, the sweetness 
of which, has not been spoiled by disease. She said “ my dear 
husband, why do you weep ? Resign youi'self to the will of God. 
Whatever is happening is for the best and I wish to part with you 
in peace. It is painful to me to be cut off from your companion¬ 
ship, but the separatio*n would not be forever. I know, I am going 
to a better place, where I will wait your advent atixfously. I’ll go 
first to prepare the place for you. Already I see shining faces 
before me, hovering in air and they beckon me to come. Their 
sweet faces and sweeter scent exhaled from their transparent 
bodies, make me comfortable and soothe my pain 1 hear the strain 
of distant heavenly music and my heart throbs, as if my soul was 
bent to speed away.*' 

Amiyanath was sobbing and could scarcely articulate a word. 
Just at this stage, the chaniting of vedic hymns was heard, anon a 
sunnyasi came in and blessed the couple, who to their surprise fund 
the holy man of Benares who had already befriended them, standing 
in thier room. Again blessing them in his deep voice he said" 
Children, don’t cry and be cast down. All your troubles are, over. 

It is God's will, that you should enjoy life smoothly” saying this, 
the sadhu took out 'U lot of fresh leaves aud adressing Amiyanath 
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said “ my son, grind these leave.s to a paste and apply It all over 
your wife’s body. Also take this powder, two grains of drhich, 
must be partaken by your wife morning and evening. Let her be 
kept on a milk diet for the first three days and you will then see 
the marvellous effects of the remedies. Within a week, your wife 
will be radically cured of her malady, which has been brought on 
by the machination of an envions, wicked girl, who forgetting the 
kindness that was bestowed ;upon her, has brought evil for good. 
Unable to win over you to her side and finding that you would 
not requite her unhallowed love Shikhar brought a virulent poLson 
from the low caste,Dom woman of your village and administered 
it in iced sherbet to Nihar, with a view to be revenged on you. 
She thought Niliar’s good looks kept you steady and she wished 
to spoil her beauty. But there is a Power which protects the just, 
and righteous from the unscrupulous and vicious and sets things to 
right, you have His protection, so be of good cheei. I will not 
leave you, until Nihar is fully recovered.” 

A fortnight after this conversation, Nihar after bathing early 
in the morning, was ofloring up her prayers to the rising Orb of 
the day. The light of the sun fell full upon her and it was glorious 
to look at her countenance which was spotless and lit up with an 
expression which was divine in character. Not a trace of her 
foul iliseasc could be discerned :in her body, which was radiant 
with beauty and the vigor of life. Amiyanath came up just theq 
and hand in hand, they kneltdown on the grass and prayed silently 
and fervidly to the Lord Sri Krishna for his mercy. Before they 
had opened their eyes and got up from their kneeling posture, the 
sunnyasi came up and stood behind them. As soon as they 
noticed him, they prostrated themselves before him ; when Nihar 
said ? Father how can we ever repay your kindness ? You have 
saved me from a foul, treacherous disease which had brought me 
up almost to the brink of the grave and your spiritual light has 
hallowed us, expanded our hearts and vision and brought us on 
to the ways of the Lord." 

The Sunnyasi replied "my children, I have done nothing for 
you. A man cannot lift his little finger unless God gives him 
strength. The Lord Khrishna has chosen me his instrument for 
your salvation. He is called bhaktadhin and he is always present in 
the hearts of his devoted worshippers. Your days of woe are gone 
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by never to return. Remember my teachl|ig.s, and faithfully act up 
to th^m. I may be distant from you a l^thoiisand of miles, but I 
will be always with 5 mu ifj spirit and if a necessity should aiise, 

I will come to you in my astral body, if you would act up to my 
injunctions. Now, farewell and God be wiih you.'' 

Saying this, the Sunnyasi went away, and a few daj's after him 
the loving couple left Haridwar for their own hearth and lionic. 

Chapter XVI. 

Six months after they had settled down at home, a Iett<T 
reached them, writteji in an unknown hand. I'lie letter was in 
Bengali and addressed to Nihar. She tore il up and on reading 
it, burst into tears, Amij'anath, with great concern, asl.-’d wliat the 
matter was ? Nihar handed over to him the letter which was to the 
follow'ing effect 

" Cousin, 1 am dying. The vengeance of God has overtaken 
me and I am paying the penalty of my wickedness, I am blind, 
paralyzed and sorely afflicted and lying on plain, Mollier Earth, 
without hardly a soul to give me a drop of water to quench tny 
insatiable thirst. I am penniless, friendless, and alone in a land 
where nobody knoweth me. If you can feel pitj? for one, who tried 
to kill you by generating a fearfully loathsome disease, which 
kills one inch by inch, then have pity for a miserable sinner who 
cannot die in peace without making up with you come at 
once and once for all. 1 know your divine nature and hence 
this request. 

Your Cousin, 

Shikhar, 

The letter was sent from an obscure place not far from tlie 
town of Monghyr. Nihar was still crying and begged her husband 
to make arrangements for their speedy departure. They were 
soon ready and went away on this errand of mercy. Reaching 
Monghyr, they look a guide to take them to the village. Nobody 
could say anything about a diseased woman, at last, after a strict 
search, a vagabond boy, who was fishing in a pend close by, knew 
something about a strange woman and volunteered to take the 
party to her. 

They were taken to a tumble-down hut which stood on the 
outskirts of the village which was common enough in all con- 
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flcietice. Reaching the :threshIiold of the doorway, the* b^y 
called out “is anybody in?” A feeble voice replied, but so inaudi> 
bly that the party could not catch the words, Nihar and Amiya* 
nath went in and they shuddered at what they ?avv. Lying on 
some straw, was a poor,decrepit woman, who had been reduced to a 
.skeleton—almost to a bag of .skin and bones. Her hair had been cut 
off and she was totallv blind and had on her body festerous sores 
which emitted a loathsome, fetid effluvia. The stench emanating 
from the putrid sores, was horrid. In thi-s sorry plight and low 
place, Nihar recogjiized tiie once proud and beautiful woman—her 
coysin Sliikhar. She was sobbing and on hearing the footsteps of 
the new commers, she got strength enough to sit up in an 
upright position. Tears gushed out from her blind eyes and she 
said “ I knew, yuu will be here and would not loathe a vile thing 
like me, God bless you, cousin, I will now die peacefully. 

Will you touch me ? Ah ' that is good. Your very touch has 
cured my pain. You are so good and virtuous. You are an angel. 
Cousin I was the cause of your sickness, but I have suffered, 
terribly suffered for it and since you have come and touched me, 
God has forgiven me. 1 have atoned for my sins an<l wickedness. 
Theie just bclore your arriv.il I have been witnessing a vision. 

I saw a lot of black fiendish looking men conferring with each 
other and advancing tuwauds me. They bared their hands up to the 
elbow and were on the poitjt of seizing me, wi»en I shuddered ancf 
gave vent to an agonizing cry. Then I heard a sweet voice crying 
out “ touch her not, with all her faults and misdeeds, she is mine 
and you can have no dominion over her .soul. At this stage, I 
heard ycur voice and footstep.s. Cousin dear dear Nihar, will 
you pray for me, your prayer will be heard Cousin, have you 
taken my head on your lap* That is so kind of you. I feci no 
pain and 1 am all right. Hark the heavenly music, it is so sweet. 
Cousin, are yc<u still with me. 

“ I find I am passing away. Good bye and God bless you.” 
With the farewell and 'prayer on her lips, Shikliar, poor deluded 
Shikhar, shook off her mortal coils, after .suffeiing the greatest 
pain and agony. Nihar and Amiyanatth made every arrangement 
for her funeral and were about to depart for their home, when the 
beggar woman, who owned the hut in which Shikliar had breathed 
her last, handed over to them a letter which Shikhar had wiitten 
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with 'her own hand for the purpose of being delivered to Nihar. 
The letter detailed how she fell in with a young man, who with 
a show of love and respect gained her confidence and then hood¬ 
winked her out of her money and cast her adrift into the world 
without the means of subsistence how poverty made her to lose 
all sense of honor and decency, how she went down the social 
scale till at last, she became a veritable beggar, sufTering from a 
disease for which every human being shunned her. Duly per¬ 
forming her sradh ceremony, husband and wife came back home, 
to enjoy the blessings which a kind Providence showered down 
upon them. 

KHAGENDRANATH POY. 
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THE SPIRITUAL LAWS. 

Punishment is cruelty if its subject is not apprised of the 
reason for it. Theiic is no justification for the infliction, and 
neither of its effects is worked out: firstly, that it is meted out for 
a corresponding wrong docs not appear ; and secondly, it cannot 
prevent future guilt. Chastisement for no fault i.s simply unjusti¬ 
fiable, and it docs not very much alter its character when it is 
administered for an unexplained cause—the one is more, the other 
is less diabolical. Human modes of judging warrant these remark.s, 
and it is undeniable, so far as human expectations go, that the 
convicted offender would naturally desire to know why he is held 
a culprit, and why further he suffers castigation—always of course 
on the supposition that he himself is unable to connect it with any 
act of his own. 

But what is punishment? Any disagreeable consequence follow¬ 
ing upon the performance of what is considered wrong, is punish- , 
ment. It presupposes a wrong, and is inflicted in society 
according to its rules. It is not apparent that the result follows 
directly from the wrong, but it docs through the action of the 
laws in regulated, and from the strong will of the chief in un¬ 
regulated communities. The requirements of society have so 
operated as to require and enable the human intellect to frame a 
system for dealing with w^rong. The system is simple and uniform 
sometimes, and composite and varied on occasions. In this view 
w'e find that matters within the scope of the criminal law, do not 
operate to exclude those coming within the pale of the civil, from 
the sphere of punishments; for if a man loses his property, that is 
as much a punishment to him, as if he lo.«es his liberty and is de¬ 
prived of comforts §x has to do very painful work under compul¬ 
sion, -the difference being only as to the keennes.s of the feeling 
produced ? If a man is deprived of his property for no fault of his, 
that is tyranny and ethically improper. The pirate is powerful 
3 
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and' resistless, but he is not less guilty than the despot. Let a 
man lose if he deserves to do so ; but on the contrary it is unsup< 
portable for one to have to do so undeservingly. Similarly, from 
the ethical point of view, the sufferer should know why he suffers 
if he suffers deservedly at all. 

We in our societ)' are able to arrange about matters in any 
way we consider desirable or right from the point of common 
sense ; we can rule that the judge should inform the accused under¬ 
going a trial of his dcliquencics, or that the defendant 
be called upon to shew cause why he should not be turned to a 
pauper, and should be told why that should be so ; but whe«e our 
actions not so triable or punishable, come to be crnsldered for 
their worth, we neither know by our senses, nor by our intelligence, 
what consequence should come to happen for a particular wrong 
done, and how the spiritual laws should work in bringing them about. 
But if we suffer we ought to be able to know why we do so. 
According to our rules therefore, if w'c are so constituted and placed 
as not to be able to divine why a man is blind or lame or crooked 
from his birth, why if the deformity was brought about by physical 
caus*es, the particular man should be born with it, we are not 
treated properly. The “fair dealing” of God here comes into 
question, and no believer will entertain the idea for a moment, that 
He is cruel. Since God is just and not cruel, the explanation of 
the reason ^for cur sufterings lies in the past, and it is because w'e 
have not yet been able or arc unable to pry into by-gone events, 
we dogmatically say that we begin here, and console ourselves 
with an unmeaning faith. We desire to know, but we regret we 
cannot, what happened before : or if we know most minutely the 
events of the present life, we cannot connect the effect with the 
cause, nor understand how the action of the cause i.s 
brought about. Is He then concealing from us the reason.s 
for our suffering ? No, that could not be. We cannot 
find out what they are: we allow ourselves to be hood¬ 
winked by cur own stupidity : we at one time think one class of 
ideas or theories to be .absolutely correct; we change them as time 
progresses; and even yet we are unwilling to give up our supersti¬ 
tions to acquire knowledge tliat now seems to be sealed against us. 
Nature's book is open to us, and if we only endeavour we have 
a chance of succeeding in decyphering it. We must study there* 
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for'*, and forsake our presumptions. We should discuss too, for 
without an interchange of thf)ughts and due criticism, we nia 3 i not 
progress, may not acquire new ideas. But if one should spurn 
argument and sit heavy with his formed notions, hopelessness is 
Certain. It is often stated that the will of God in this is inscrutable, 
and it defeats human eftort to make any progress in the matter. 
It seems to us however that there is no particular reason for this 
despondency, this giving up of the real work of humanity, if we 
do not ignore the rules that we follow in scientific investigation. 
The Rishis of yore of Hindu mythology could, it is said, look 
into the future; the. past, too, was within their ken, yet how 
they .acquired their power we do not know. The facts are 
stated in interesting anecdotes, but the process is not explained 
in the texts; those that had the gift might have for aught 
we know revealed the reasons and the means to their disci¬ 
ples, but no record is found of them. If one must, or has a desire 
or finds his way to, believe in the existence in those specially gifted 
men of the qualificalion which does seem now to be supernatural, 
but which in those days might have been acquired by special 
methods of education and abnegation, he may place his faith upon 
the mysterious without enquiry, but the world of intelligence oi 
the present age, would be loath to accept this great truth in this 
easy way. It seems to be a pity that now it is impossible to con¬ 
vince an unbelieving mind of them by means of logical argument ^ 
based on ascertained and certain knowledge of nature ; yet it is 
necessary to guage it, and whether we adopt it or not, our process 
of reasouitjg will not include a blind belief; and if it is possiblo to 
maintain it, that nii’st be done by a priori reasoning. That physi¬ 
cal nature has not yet been fully studied is clear, that the know¬ 
ledge of its working has greatly to be increased is without doubt, 
that mental science in relation to it has not been invested 
is evident, and that moral science is in its very earliest stage the 
modern works on the subject indicate. It is on the other hand 
nob clear why the mental and moral are distinguished as different 
branches, and are not taken as pertaining to the same subject. 
The mistake begins here. Is emotion le.ss mental than any other 
phenomenon ? The intellect and the emotion may work and be 
worked differently, but they both belong to the mind : and the 
mind in its turn is but the manifestation of tlie'soul; and its laws 
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are mental. To distinguish the one from the other, we have to use 
the 'expressions “ mental” and ” spiritual,” the latter however com¬ 
prehends the former as one portion of the laws that relate to and 
govern the soul ; and as the laws of the mind are more minute 
and less material than those of matter, the laws of the soul are 
minuter still, even so long and in so far as its relation exists with 
the present body of flesh. 

One mind we know possesses at the very start, to take a con¬ 
crete case, better memory than another. In order to find out the 
reason for this, we liave first to find out what causes the superiority 
of the one to the other; secondly to be able tp do that, we must 
formulate what memory is, what conditions of the brain and of 
the nervous system it necessitates, how its operation I' dependent 
upon the rest of the bodily arrangement, and what relations it 
has to the other mental functions, not to speak of its subservience 
to the soul. The last may or perhaps must be left out for consi¬ 
deration till the others have been studied and learnt ; but it is by 
no means certain that if a knowledge of the working of the 
mind internally and in relation to other minds and objects be 
definitely acquired, that an advance may not be made in our study 
of the essence of the soul, and how its actions bring about con¬ 
sequences in regard to itself, and how other souls act either 
independently or through the mind or through any medium in 
which minds work in affecting one another. The problem that 
we have to solve is h'jw does sin produce evil consequences, or 
virtue good ; that it does we believe, and therefore that there is a 
system is a matter of positive inference. Is the result direct and 
immediate, or has it to accrue at a distant time or here or here¬ 
after? The effect of good or evil acts or omissions upon the 
mind, directly and immediately as generating a habit or otherwise,, 
we have elsewhere discussed, but does that exhaust all the conse¬ 
quences? As a matter of punishment or reward, conditions 
producing suffering or happiness, the effect cannot be immediate, 
and therefore if such consequences follow, they must follow 
according to ordinances not yet contemplated or discussed by 
the modern civilized world, yet there must be a system, as chance 
has no place in nature,—it has none in a game of chances even 1 We 
have therefore to find out how the operation takes place, beginning 
with an act and ending with its consequences in this illimitable 
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expanse of thought and action. We feel the absence of know* 
ledge of the manner, in which and the medium or ground in. ivhich 
the first affection or process operates. As in the material world 
we find the action of electricity evidencing itself by its results, 
although we with our senses cannot pursue the entire chain of 
changes, so we long to find out that there is a connection, spiritual 
we call it, between the sin committed and the result following. 
We know the result as we know the cause in the case of wireless 
telegraphy, but we are not able to say as a matter of logical 
demonstration, what particular sin or act is the cause productive 
of a particular consequence. Unless the sin or act is within our 
cognizance we cannot specially point to it as the contributory 
cause, but we may be able by studying the causes and conse¬ 
quences occurring in this world, to form a notion as regards 
consequences of which wc do not see the causes or the causes 
of which wc do not see the consequences. But arc we justified 
in saying that we may be able to observe the consequences 
and from them to determine what causes have given 
them birth, and vice versa ? And what causes can these 
be which according to spiritual laws produce in this 
world, consequences other than those that have a direct 
influence on the mind. Let us pursue this point a little further. 
We find in this world acts committed and thoughts contemplated. 
We find too events entailing suffering ur happiness, happen. We 
have to attribute by legitimate proof and argument tlie one claSs* 
to the other. An injured person smarting under the scourge of a 
wrong inflicted on him, nearly in all cases can not, and frequently 
does not control his passion; so his mind under the irritation 
wishes evil to the wrong doer. If the mind has any control or 
influence over nature material and spiritual—and although we 
cannot say what the precise character of it is, that it has, seems 
true in other concerns—the mind does produce certain changes, 
circumstances which since they could proceed from a mind, it 
stands to reason could affect a mind to which their current might 
be directed. To take an example; the son of a poor man rode 
on a horse, fell down at some distance from his house and died. 
The death follows the fall when no help is forthcoming ; the fall 
follows the ride and the ride is due to the father’s desire that 
the son should, and also the son’s wish that he should learn the 
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practice. The cause of the death is thus traced to a certain mental 
conditKxi of the father and the acquiescence of the son. The 
question is, could not these mental states be the out-come 
of the force exercised upon the mind by the curse of a man 
wantonly and severely insulted, whose mind in distress deeply 
and strongly conceived the evil as a punishment, and produced 
the corresponding ideas as the predisposing causes of the desired 
and contemplated catastrophe. Not that the curse would in¬ 
evitably be fructified, an i there might be good reasons for this, but 
should we concede for the present that the earnest thoughts of 
one mind produce co-relatcd thoughts in the object mind, the 
subject broadly speaking would seetn to admit of a solution. , In 
the house of a respectable gentleman in which a large family of 
adults and children lived, and which was exceptionally a good 
house from a sanitary point of view, one of the children died, the 
one most loved by all, of plague. No attempt was spared to 
save the life of the poor boy, but all in vain. Plague in its 
real character had attacked the sufferer; and it had so happened 
that the father whose only son he was, had given the direst offence 
to a certain lady and wronged her in a most cruel way. It goes 
without saying that the lady intensely wished evil to the wrong 
doer, and it seems it went so to influence the mind of the father, 
and also of the guard inn, as such care as would have prevented 
the infliction was not taken in regard to the boy, who, without 
knowing what he was abt)ut, placed himself in a position to 
attract the poison from outside the house without the knowledge 
of any one or having the least idea of it himself; and the poison 
was virulent I VVe may perhaps be considered mad for making the 
above suggestions, but what we find of importance in them Is 
that there are indications in them which suggest, why, call for 
an enquiry. Whether we advocate occultism in the modern sense 
or not, we certainly think that the mind has the ability by 
electricity magnetism or any other power unheard of yet, of acting 
upon nature, but how far-reaching the results may be remains 
to be seen. We may be wholly mistaken in the way we have 
connected the operating mind with the object mind, but 
it strikes us as a deduction simple enough that, if the 
operating mind can affect nature at all, the intensity of 
its thoughts and Its continuance would render them more 
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effective and bring about quicker response. In order tl^refore 
that a ‘result may follow in this life as proceeding from 
a mental cause, the latter must be in its nature very intense and 
continuous. And an important element in the case is the justness 
of the wrath dependent upon the innocence of the sufferer and 
the heinousness of the offencv;. This tends to generate intensity 
and induce the continuance necessary, but without it the 
required degree of intensity could not be attained, and the wrath 
would not be fructuous. 

Christians woujd undoubtedly pooh pooh the idea advanced. 
It is all God’s disposition and nothing else the)' would say—the 
evils and misfortunes that befal man, and the gotd that he 
enjoys, are the delineations of “the woiks of God.” We do not 
deny this, no one who believes in ood caji do so. Yet how is it 
that what we observe in different men come to pass? What is 
the mystery undcilying the plot, what the procedure? We 
may be stopped by a grave admonition “ this is not any man's 
business to scan,” but the enquirer w ill not be satisfied with it 
and he will again ask, why? God has nothing to conceal but it 
is man's duty to discover. What was not known before is known 
now. Kncwledge is advancing, and within the province of spiritual¬ 
ity whatever is mental and spiritual should be thorough.ly studied. 
Observations therefore wilj have to he made of facts of every 
day life, and the way the/ are linked and connected 

together in one chain, what happens now, and what follows 
later as a consequence; but we don't do it, and by 

reason of what we are told about such matters being 
outside human knowledge, we decline to make an endeavour 
and adhere to the pleasant apathy of non-exertion I If some 
master mind will collect facts from a sympathising world, and 
generalise the same—the woik would be tedious indeed and very 
voluminous!—yet it would be really human-wojk, work, that 
will raise humanitj^ in the scale of existence, and enable man 
with his inferences from the present, to look back into the past 
and pry into the secrets of the future. If it is certain that wc 

shall suffer for our sins hereafter, why should we not try and 

ascertain what could be the nature cT the punishment for parti¬ 
cular vices, or classes of them ? If it is now believed that the 
punishment wil! be in the nature and in the condition of being 
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of thftsoul in the life after death, then it must be conceded that 
different acts would produce their quota of influence ori the soul 
and its environments, and that it will exhibit itself like the oak 
springing from the acorn, and undergoing the surrounding in¬ 
fluences of the climate, the soil, the sun, rain and the hurricane. 
The direct bearing of acts and thoughts would give the constitu¬ 
tion to the soul in whatever form or body it may be in the 
immediate future, but the environments which must be separate 
for each separate soul—to what are they to be attributed ? Will 
they owe their nature to the soul’s infinite felations with the 
outside world, and if not, then to what ? There is nothing else 
that may be pointed to. The soul in the immediate i'uture will 
have, first, the development due to the direct effects of its own acts 
and thoughts and that of the world outside j and secondly, exis¬ 
tence under conditions which will bear upon it, and which at the 
same time will be outside itself and independent of it. This is 
what we predict and predicate of the future from our knowledge of 
the present. A modest though common-place illustration of this 
would be a gold fish living in a round reservoir of water, itself 
independent in one respect, yet subject to the influences of its 
element and other surroundings. 

The present is within our view, and therefore we can draw our 
conclusions from what we feci and see all about us. All change in 
the present must be linked with the past, and wc are not wrong 
in arguing about those periods of infinity and their conditions, only 
there may be special rules varying them of which wc possess no 
knowledge or idea, The form for instance in which man's soul will 
find itself in existence, may not be the human body, the place 
may not be the earth, and the laws of physical nature may not be 
exactly the same as here; the sources of knowledge and its 
avenues, the passages to the soul, may be different. Yet the past 
could ncit have been and the future will not be very different from 
the present, which is but a link between the two ; the past has led 
up to it, and into the future it will lead. It is therefore almost 
certain that what with the vari .tions that may take place, the laws 
of nature would work consistently with the present, and as electri¬ 
city passing through different mediums produces different results, 
sd they would work bn through the universal present, the past the 
present and the future of man, bringing out their own proper 
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worship of Him by man? We cannot but answer lie does,* and 
it seems from the definition of the Deity, we must admit that He 
must. Then if prayer or in other words worship is ofToied, and 
the soul is prostrated so to say in earnestnes.s, since He must 
be cognizant of the workings of the heart, would any spiritual 
affection be produced ? Acconii: g to spiritual laws there must 
be an element in this for the«n to receive into account, and their 
cour.se would be varied by the devout action of the soul. What 
the result of prayer would be in this direction, could only be 
traced by the hurfian intellect after the laws have bed'll studied, 
treaftd and ascertained in the way of spititual .science. We need 
not accept what ancient religions have laid dowii on this subject, 
buf we have before us the world of spirit life to observe and 
/,-.'noral?se upon, as the physicists have the universe of nature 
before them. 

I’lajer in its devout form is not consistent with an earnestness 
for a vi-.il.ili(-n to any one for an offence committed, but this 
Would be t.iking the moral as^jcct of the proposition. rra5 ing for 
the gotxl of man docs not seem to [)resc*nt any inconsistency 
although thanksgiving would be the proper form of it. Human¬ 
ity however can never satisfy it’eU’ vvitlioiit following the stereo¬ 
typed ways of asking for divine intotci.'ssion for our own prosper¬ 
ity, and the alleviation of our di.slres.. Even in this lliere is 
nothing that is not noble, and it scivcs to give strength to, and to 
inspire a determination in, the mind. If the purpose of the 
prayer is to a.sk for good to an individual or a third person, 
whereas on the one hand it would have a direct effect 
upon himself, it could not on the other be supposed to 
be iiifructuous and useless in regard to that person ; and 
if we are prepared to admit or concede this the (ffect must 
be produced according to the old honoured belief by the desire 
of God. We have in this to inteipose the divinity between the 
cause and the effect; and if God is moved by prayer, and yielding 
to it, directs any consequence to follow, would not that be a 
part of predestination and would it not be the same as saying 
that in any matter the efficient cause is God himself. There¬ 
fore without supposing or asserting such disposition, would it not 
be scientific to say that prayer was productive of good. God is i.i 
everything, and things happen In a way explicable by laws, which 
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are But the workin" of the Divine will. In endeavouring to find 
out the 1 elation between events and the manner they are worked 
out, wc have to discover the laws that govern them ; and such as 
relate to the mind and the soul, wc call the spiritual laws. There is 
no denial of Providence in this, but what is better we find in it an 
assertion and justification of His Alinight)' Will. The intervention 
of the Divine Will between actions and their consequences does 
not obviate the necessity for the admission of the spiritual laws 
inasmuch as they must operate as evidence of that will. But 
why the laws again, when there is the DivTiie Will, may be the 
interrogatory ? The laws do come into account because Gbd is 
just in a universal sense, and justice is surely no vagary. God 
cannot be supposed to be judging differently under the same set 
of circumstances for there would be done no justice then. It is 
apparent that any set of circumstances might indicate an enormity 
of them, and of this combinatit)n there might be quite an infinity : 
Sameness therefore cannot be attributed to any individual pheno 
mcna. Hence the consequences must follow according to the 
bearing of the facts on the laws applicable to the circumst.inccs 
of each case. Where therefore, there must be uniformity of 
action as in the case of Providential justice, there must be most 
unquestionably as its predisposing cause a similarity of facts, and 
the result will follow from the premises inevitably according to 
unalterable rules. The laws then must be admitted to "overn the 

o 

actions of men in producing their legitimate effects. 

The question, the grand and transcendental question, then Is 
what are the spiiitual laws, the offspring of Divine Will—will, that 
is co-cxistent with eternity and just in its execution ? They are in 
constant operation all over the creation and wc are under their 
influence. It is for us therefore to use our faculties in the attempt 
to discover them. If wc are yet backward in our knowledge of ti e 
laws that guide matter, if the modem puny discoveries of electric 
action are a giant step in advance, we cannot boldly say that we 
are on a fair way to discover spiritual laws : laws that govern the 
soul in conjunction with the mind, the brain, the body and the 
world of matter and of spirit. But it is time enough in the world 
'to begin our observation of facts. Each event however apparent¬ 
ly unimportant, has its ramifications before and behind. It is in 
one way a cause and in another a consequence ; and wc have to 
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pursue our study of it both in the past and in the future. The 
present is at hand and from it we have to trace and di.sentalVtgle 
every thread that led up to it as to a knot, and also by reversing 
the process to examine what it as a unit wtmld lead up to. The 
observation evidently should begin with an examination and 
perception of the action of the soul upcjii the mind. We may 
next be able to go a .step fuilher, ainl discover how the mind of 
man acts upon matter, and what is either not matter or a dis¬ 
position of both elements either in substance or in the manner 
of their working. If tiie .soul i.s an individual spiritual eiitit}', and 
of a constitution to be able to carry its identity on, ‘.lietj its action 
upon ^ll individuals of the s.iiue sort ha.s to be learnt, <iiid so also 
the manner of its confinement in the body or in other words its 
appearance in it ; and not tlic least part of the undertaking would 
be to find out whether it acts upon matter at all, and if so in 
what way. In this view of the subject we believe we may fairly 
ask mankind not to give up the task as wholly impracticable and 
not to rely for every thing we cannot now account for upon what 
is called heavenly dispensation, without regarding the laws of God. 
If the spiritual laws are denied there is a denial rjf the Supreme 
Wil' of the divinity, hence of God Himself. 

K.XNVI-: LAJ.L MOOKhKJKK. 
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THE SKYLARK. 

Oil ! Sk> lai k, for thy wing ! • 

TInii liiril of joy and light, 

That I might soar and sing 

At hoav) n’s empyreal height! ‘ 

With the hcat’.KM-y hills beneath me, 
Whence the streams in glory spring, 
And the pearly coulds to wreathe me, 

O Sk 5 dark! on thy wing ! 

Free, free from earth-born fear, 

I would range the ble-^sed skies, 
Through the blue divinely clear, 

Where the low mists cannot rise! 

And a thousand joyous measures 

From my chainless heart should spring, 
Like the bright rain’s vernal treasures, 

As I wander’d on thy wing. 

But oh ! the silver cords 

That around the heart are spun. 

From gentle tones and words. 

And kind eyes that make our sun ! 

To some low, sweet nest returning, 

How soon my love would tiring 
Tliere, there, the dews of morning, 

O SUyhirk ! on thy wing ! 
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results. If our linowlcil^e about the present be correct wc may 
bo ab’e to look hack cvoti dimly into the past that is behind us, 
.and have a forwanl glimpse of the future which is befdre us. 

The obscrvatiiiiis of the present we have entirely to depend upon, 
an ! tr) ‘Successfully do th.it the great mitul-s of the world must 
enter upon the work with steady aim and co-operation, as the 
examination of facts and incid aits cither ai causes or as effects, 
will liHve to be made and mo&t distant ramifications will have to 
be traced, not as evideiit ob.icrvable events or oecurrcnces like 
what inspired Franklin or Newton, but .is mora' phciujinoni to be 
found out and determined by close api>!ication and cogitation. 
To extract and discover spiritual laws troin resources possessed by 
natarc, from the manner of working of the soul and the mind, from 
the relation of tlanight to the active piinciples underlying all that 
is foreign to it, is the aim of such work. It would be the lieight of 
presumption in us just now to do more than suggest a study of 
the subji;ct, to request the enliglitcaed wc'-ld to espouse the cause 
wc advocate aud not to cast it away as anything trash or nonsense 
requiring unncco'jsary toil for a fruitless pursuit. The spiritual 
laws do exist even wilhin the range of our belief, but their extent 
is not known, neither is the manner of their working cared for or 
noticed. But it is certain that if wc could make an advance with 
them, wc would gain triumphs such as have not yet been attained 
in the study of the physical sciences. We would go behind and 
through human acts, we would penetr de the regions of light and 
darkness, wc would go from one woild into another through 
infinite space. Glorious would the achievement be and it needs 
only effort to succeed. 

Accidents are incidents not pre-arranged. They happen ! The 
least orthodox believer in fatality cannot believe in them. The 
merest fact of a tramcar running into an offlce-jaun crossing its 
path and upsetting it, is not to be explained by only what actually 
happens, but what had induced the immediate causes to intervene. 
Now, whether this be taking an extreme case or not, that this is 
within the range of predestination which is universal, it cannot 
be denied, and therefore that even if the passing of the tramcar 
at the time be an expected and regular incident, that of the office- 
jaun is not so simple. There is human action on both sides, and 
one question is how were the two drivers propelled at the time 
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by the actual needs of the moment, or if there was irregularity 
whether it was due to anything unknown and unexpected. If 
• predestination only were ruling the universe, an accident might 
be a mere accident, but when human actions are involved, pre¬ 
destination not being the only governing element, and destiny 
being a correlative power, it must be admitted that there was, 
in as much as neither driver was intentionally causing the colli- 
.sion, some force operating that brought about the carelessness on 
the part of the one, or of the other. We put the question in this 
way for the sake of a cogent allusion, but we arc by no means 
dogmatic about the reason. We are throwing out what just now 
seems to be a probable suggestion, but the dispo.iition of physical, 
tnoral and spiritual causes may be dilTercnt, and o«r reader is 
expected aud sincerely desired to think out for himself. 

An earthquake throws down the church-spire, a volcanic 
outburst destroys a town, a cyclone throws down big palm trees 
and uproots banians, these arc all instances in which predestination 
must have done its work, as these seem to be all physical pheno¬ 
mena, in which the responsibilities so far as one can judge at present, 
of animal specially human life do not apparently seem to have 
operated. But these arc not accidents, they happen according to 
physical laws j the earthquake occurs by reason of earth’s internal 
movements, the volcanic eruption follows similarly, the cyclone 
is the result of the action of the heavenly bodies on the atmosphere, 
and the causes themselves have their causes tolerably ascertainable 
by the human intellect. A steamer finds itself in a squall, on 
mountain waves, the storm beating her sides most fuiiously, she 
sinks and takes down with her all the crew and passengers and all, 
there is no trace of her after that. Here all the people on board 
suddenly die owing to the same cause; the lives are ended of so 
many persons who had their responsibilities due to their actions. 
Is it an accident that they met together on the vessel, or were they 
there according to special circumstances under which each of them 
was placed ? There is human action involved in this, the use of the 
mind in the exercise of discretion and in coming to a determination. 
The decision to go to this vessel was arrived at in each case after 
deliberation dependent upon facts of which cognizance was taken 
and in respect of which proper calculations were made: so we 
have to go backward from one cause to another, until perhaps we 
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get bewildered in a labyrinth. There are therefore, besides the 
material moral cau.ses too, which join in producing the common 
result. A teacher in a class of twenty boys give.s instruction by 
means of words spoken or written, the words are emblematical of 
mental thoughts; if spoken arc (’ livered by artifici.al means with 
natural instruments, and if written with both natural and artificial 
instruments. The coimiunication whether it be through the ear 
or tlie eye, is b}' one mind to the other, but the effect is not the 
same with the twenty, it is various, and .special in each case, the 
difference not being neccs.sarilv due to the causes but to the 
power of the mind of the recipients of the le.sson. And how does 
that come to be so ? If it could be accounted for by the thoughts 
and actions of each of the twenty individuals apart from other 
circumstances, destiny pcrliaps would find its claini much weaker, 
but from very infancy there is variation; it is in the training 
itself, to which a class of philosophers would attribute all difference. 
Even in the birth, may be even in the conception, and going a 
little further, in the germ and in its development, there is variation, 
the child therefore is a child of circumstances ; then the great 
question is how do the circumstances which are special to each 
come to exist in reference to it, and it only : their combination is 
infinity. In regard to each soul the congregation of fact.s and 
phenomena is special, and therefore the next grand question is 
why' is a particular soul associated with a jxirticular body P 
Spiritual laws alone will explain the problem, and these must be 
investigated and not eschewed, 

Alas ! The time of the wtuld has been wasted by prejudice, 
the impractibility' of tlie task has been affirmed to smother 
iiiquirj', to dissuade all attempt; the apology has been made that 
man must submit to the inevitable as proceeding from God, and 
not try and study and learn Ills laws by which alone lie governs. 

An honest enquirer ma\’ interrogate us on the futility or 
potency of human actions if every' thing proceeds according to 
foreseen laws, and that would be a mo.st pertinent question. VVe 
have alway's a.sserted and we repeat that man is unfettered regar¬ 
ding his own actions. The circumstances may be given, but they 
are such as leave room for the exercise of his reason. It may be 
at times most difficult to pursue a right course of actions, and a 
man may find himself forced by circumstances to act even against 
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liis own proper judgment, but he takes upon himself the moral 
and spiritual liabilities arising from the undertaking. The mind 
is weak and should be strengthened to pursue the absolutely 
right course. It is never impossible for any man to do so; but it 
may require much of self-abnegation. If the social requironents 
are too strong and the tide takes the swimmer to a wia)ng direc¬ 
tion, is it the fault of the stream or of the swimmer ? The 
swimmer should have to take recfjurse to a Hfe-hucy to be able 
to withstand the current. If ycni want to crcjss ovi.r from Hurdwar 
to the blue hills opposite, and the river is m t'shallow riu ii di and 
its force untidable, why not call in the help of the or' t ike 

under 5 ’our arms ilic yellow pumpkings, which will keep j'ou above 
the water ? Or, avoid the deep water and cross over ^\ here it is 
fordable! Man therefore has to choose his cour.se in everything, 
and if the spiritual laws will biing out their own clT cts, their 
action upon his conduct will be vaiitd by it. (iiin pi.wdcr, to 
illustrate by a trite example, will explode at the touch of fire, but 
gunpowder may well be prepared according to its rcci[je in due 
proporticjn of its components, j et if water is thrown upon it, will 
it ignite on the application of mighty liicifer? Ihcre is a distinct 
law guiding the new set C)f facts ; so where human action will 
work upon the spiiituil laws they will take special direction 
according to the altered nature the phenomena. If the magnet 
attracts the toy ship of the child, will it do so if a barrier is put 
between, but if it docs not will the pfnvcr of the magnet cease ? 
The laws will wcjik all the same and will work acc<jrding to the 
matciials. All laws have an ad tplahility to circumstances. If an 
obstruction or interruption is noticeable it is due to the laws 
themselves. Thcrelore the good or evil actions and thoughts of 
men will yield their quota of influence to the laws, which will 
produce their proper effects. Nor is this inconsistent with pre¬ 
destination. 

Of all human actions prayer is the noblest. It is conceived in 
absolute reliance on God, and offered in full faith of His 
personality and justice. Prayer ennobles the mind, improves its 
religious character, and if it has relation to any gnr d or evil 
occurrences, strengthens it for all human purposes. These arc 
direct and immediate results without any reference to Providence’s 
will—>His laws. Does God hear one’s prayer or perceive any 
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POLICE REFORM, 

Now that the Police Commission has all but closed its sittincs, 
it may* not be uninteresting to place before the public, some results 
of the labours of its predecessor. It is hoped that these might be of 
some little help to the present Commission in the framing of its 
report. 

A considerable portion of the report of the previous Police 
Commission in Bengal was devoted to suggestions for improving the 
working of our Criminal Courts. lu the opinion of that Commission, 
the faults of the subordinate Courts were stated to be:— 

(a) Fear of responsibility 
ib') Diiatoi incss. 

(c) Superficiality and a want of thoroughness. 

(cf) Want of method, 

(e) Prolonged detention of witnesses. 

(/) Omission to make good deficiency of evidence tendered. 

The Commission prescribed a sort of panacea for all these evils 
by recommending increased supervision by District Magisiratea 
over the subordinate courts. lu giving effect to this recommendation, 
the Govoinmeufc of Bengal, in their resolution dated 28th November 
1891, laid down that the District Magistrate was not to interfere 
with the judicial discretion of the subordinate magistracy, but by 
judicious criticism and advice, to secure punctuality of attendance, 
method, regularity and promptitude in the disposal of business 
A fortnightly list of undor-trial prisoners was to be submitted to 
the District Magistrate from all jails and he was to call for ex¬ 
planations from all courts in which there was detention in prison 
of an accused person of fourteen days or more. The District 
Magistrate was to inspect the Trial Registers of the subordinaU 
courts once a week: to send for records, call for explanaliona and 
pass suck other orders regarding them as he might deem necessary* 
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lie was further required to inspect half a dozen records of dis¬ 
posed of cases of every subordinate Court at the end of each 
quarter. Moreover, it was to be his duty to receive statements 
of cases remanded more than three times or pending over a 
month. Besides these, he was to see that no subordinate court 
adjourned a case for want of time but sat late and if necessary 
into the night, when witnesses were in attendance. 

Anti in order to strengthen the hands of the District Magistrate 
in the matter of this supervision, the Governmciit ruled that the 
ratio of the number of icmands granted by a Magistrate to the 
number of cases disposed of by him was to be trc.iLi-d as of great 
importance in judging of the quality of his work. 

The Commission had found that Police cases were not propcily 
looked after in the Courts atul the Govci nment appointed Cc’urt 
Sub-Inspectors to conduct Police cases in the Courts of 
LTagistrates. 

All these reform!, were can led out in iS 9 f- 2 . Before hardly 
a decade has c'hipscd, we have a fresh Police Commission engaged 
with the business of suggesting te/orms, not in the .subordinate 
Magistracy but in the Police. ('an it be that the inea.surcs 
adopted on the recommendation of the previous Commission have 
intensified Police incfficienc)' ? 

The Subordinate Courts were in fear of responsibility and the 
Commis.sion therefore transferred the responsibilitj' to tlic District 
Magistrate and the Court Sub-Inspector. The former officer was the 
iiead of the Police in his district and the Court Sub-Inspector who 
was his subordinate was an oflicer in his confidence. His promotion 
dependcil upon the goodwill of the District Superintendent 
Police, as the executive head of all Police officers, whether 
attached to the thanas or to the courts. P'or^the good name of 
his ilcpartment, it was e.ssential that investigations by his subordi¬ 
nates should be upheld by the Courts. It followed, therefore, as 
a matter of course, that prosecutions in the subordinate Couits 
had one object—to wit, the securing of a conviction of the 
persons sent up by the Police for trial. Magistrates who failed 
to fall in with the views of the Court Sub-Inspcctor came to be 
looked upon as 'officers “out of favour” with the District 
Magistrate, The merits of officers came to be judged, not by 
the quality of their work but by the percentage of convictions to 
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ca^c!? sent up b)' the Police. Undue predominance came to be 
attached by the courts to Police cases over petition cases ^with 
the unfortunate result that the latter class of cases came often to 
be sacrificed to the former. The Police in the tnoffassil eventually 
came to be looked upon as the only door through which it was 
possible to gain the ear of the magistracy; and the power of 
the Police and their hold over the people, too, consequently 
increased beyond all legitimate limit. Is it then a wonder that 
their opportunities for evjing blackmril should be greatly 
augmented? The public have naturally, once again, taken up 
the cry of Police reform as an indispensable necessity. And the 
establishment of the new Commission is a recognition of this 
necessity. It is to be hoped that the report of the present 
Commission will not, like that of its predecessor, propose a remedy 
worse than the evil itself. 

The former Commi-sion had found the subordinate magistrates 
dilatory. The remedy applied against their dilatoriness has, it is 
feared, by ignoring causes and stiiving at effects, produced more 
evil than good. The District Magistrates call for cases in which 
there are more than three remands. Their subordinates try their 
level best to dispose of cases before they have reached that 

stage. 

The result is, if we may be permitted to say so, an incorrigible 
tendency in the magistracy, to sacrifice justice to speed. 

By entrusting the conduct of Police cases to Court Sub*Inspec- 
tors whose knowledge of law and procedure can, at the very best, 
be only elementary, superficiality and want of thoroughness have 
been encouraged rather than provided against. With an amateur 
lawyer for help, and with the Dt. Magte.’s perennial promptings 
for speedy disposal, the most material points In the cases tried 
are oftener than not overlooked or misconstrued; argument of 
•pleaders’ is seldom listened to, though reluctantly suflered to be 
delivered ; and in cases where the accused persons have been more 
than a fortnight in jail, the Bench not infrequently appeals to the 
Bar to finish quickly, so as to enable the court to deliver its judg- . 
ment before explanations are called for. Judgments, too, arc 
therefore hurriedly written. 

There is scarcely a Dt. Judge in Bengal who has not had 
occasion to comment adversely on the carelessness of the lower 
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courts in sifting evidence and writing., judgments, w And this 
is spite of the fact that the personnel of these courts has in late 
years, immensely improved and some of its members are, in point 
of education and culture, no inferior to the Judges themselves. 

A want of method in the pro.secuiing ofTRcer whose education, 
to jud.ge by the test of the public examinations by which Sub- 
Inspcctors of Police are recruited, is at the best, equal, if not 
inferior to that of an undergraduate, inevitably leads to a like 
result in the trial of cases. For with the thousand and one duties 
that a Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector has to perform in 
Bengal, it is idle to expect him to study cases before taking them 
up for hearing or to instruct Court Sub Inspectors as to the 
sequence of his questions for the examination of witnesses. The 
law and the High Court rulings too, are against his taking part in 
helping the Court Sub It)spcctor in the prosecution of a case 
before him. The Court Sub-Inspector, too, as the Government- 
appointed legal adviser of the Bench, deems himself to be above 
such help. 

The supervision of the District Magistrate has, as shewn by the 
figures of Government reports, produced an appreciable improve¬ 
ment in the detention of witnesses. But here, too, the improve¬ 
ment is rather in statistics than in facts. For with the Court Sub- 
Inspector as the r fficcr responsible for reporting the attendance of 
witne.sses, it is not at all difficult for him to arrange for 
this repojt coming aftc? 12 o’clock on dates on which he finds 
it inconvenient to examine them. The Mukhtears engaged by 
the parties are no less pliable in direct cases. Under the rules of 
the High Court, all witnesses not examined who appear after 
12 o’clock arc not shewn in the Witness Register as being in 
attendance. So long as this rule is not abrogated, improvement 
in figures as regards detention of witnesses, is no safe or valid 
criterion of any real diminution of the cost and trouble of their 
prolonged detention. 

In appointing the Court Sub-I.ispector to perform the functions 
of the Tublic Prosecutor, Government no doubt hoped that ho 
would, being a brother officer of, and in complete touch with, the 
investigating officer, be able to make good deficiency of evidence. 
In this however, they have been disappointed. We have it on the 
high authority of Jhe Hon’ble Sir Henry Toby Prinsep. the father of 
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the Indian Civil Service,'in his evidence before ^he present Police 
Commission, that he has continued to notice omissions on the 
part of Magistrates and Judges in this respect. There is scarcely 
a day on which Mofassil Judges do not complain of such omissions 
on the part of Deputy Magistrates. The Court Sub-Inspector 
has, clearly enough, failed to be of useful help to the subordinate 
Courts in this matter. 

Thus then, we see that the remedies proposed by the Govern¬ 
ment to meet the defects noted by the Police Commission have 
not only failed In their object but have aggravated the evils 
they were designed to cure. 

But this is not all. The popular demand for the separation of 
judicial from executive functions is a direct result of the Govern¬ 
ment measures adopted on the report of the previous Police 
Commission. 

Within a few diys of the issue of Government circulars laying 
down that statistics of convictions and acquittals should be utilised 
in estimating the quality of the work of Magistrates, the well-known 
"no conviction, no promotion" cry was raised by the public. 
And this has, in no small mcTsure, diminished public confidence 
in the jnstice and impartiality of the subordinate magistracy. 
While this agitation was at its height, the Government attempted 
to allay the public feeling by issuing an explanatory circular, 
on the 20th October 1893, enjoining on all superior officers 
avoidance of language which might create2?, the impression 
that the work of subordinates was "judged by an arithmetical 
standard and not according to intrinsic merit.*' In spite of this 
circular, however, the principle of utilising conviction statistics in 
estimating merits of officersjstill prevails and the public therefore 
remain In the same frame of mind how as they were before the 
supplementary circular issued. 

The loss of public confidence in the subordinate magistracy 
was, however, much more intensified by the District|Magistrate’s 
new executive powers of supervision and|;of passing "orders*” in 
criminal cases. The Government had ruled that he was to criticise 
and advise but not to interfere with their judicial discretion.The 
line of£demarcation between "criticism and advice*’ and “interfer¬ 
ence with judicial discretion ” may perhaps exist. If it does, it 
requires very considerable judicial expcifence to find it. The 
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lOJijority of our District Magistrates arc however, young men of a 
few years’ standing. Very few of them have tried original criminal 
cases for more than a couple of years or so during their tenure 
of the charge of a subdivision. For their criminal work as 
Assistant Magistrates in training, is a quantiU negligeahle^ and that 
as District Magistrates consists mainly of liearing appeals from 
the decisions of Magistrates of the 2nd and 3rd classes. There¬ 
fore the public decline to believe that the District Magistrate does 
not instruct the subordinate trying Magistrates during the trials 
of Police cases as to what they should do. Instances of interfer¬ 
ence both direct and indirect, arc of frequent occurrence. But 
those competent to give details are the v'^ry sub<trdinate 
magistrates whcisc honour and self-respect as judges, a*-™ involved 
in an admission of such inleifercnce. As a matter of fact those 
that resent such interference are, we believe, branded as “insub¬ 
ordinate and quarrelsome.” But these are few and far between. 
The majority yield to their chief, the remembrance of whose 
confidential report, written behind the back of all his sub¬ 
ordinates regarding their merits, is apt to nip in the bud any 
rising tumult they may feel in their mind between the paths 
respectively of duty and promotion. 

The younger the district officer and the older the subordinate 
ofllicer, the greater wc believe, is the friction. At any rate, he 
who runs may read that the younger sub-magistracy in a district 
'is generally more favoured of the District “boss” than the older. 
The latter arc said to “air their knowledge of law and procedure ” 
and arc therefore disliked. VVe are not quite sure if this docs not 
mean that after an officer has attained to a particular status, he 
docs not expect or seek promotion by falling in with the views of 
hi.s ‘ boss ’ in matters judicial. However that might be, ever since 
Rai Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, C.I.E, retired in disgust from 
a service of which he was the brightest ornament and which was 
more honoured by hi.s membership than he by belonging to it, 
wc have heard of nothing but increasing want of personal 
attachment between the District officer and the subordinate 
magistracy. The officer himself can, from his isolation, hear but 
little of it. But we hear a great deal and it is necessary that the 
Government should be in possession of all the facts. For who 
can- deny that amity, between the different classes of public 
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servants is the one C'jJiential element of good and pure adn*»inistra- 
lion. If by investing District Magi.strates with power of criti¬ 
cising judicial acts, Government has created a wider breach 
bctvvecji him and the subordinate magistracy, apart altogether 
from his social aloofness and hi Indian Civil Service peculiarities, 
than existed before, it behoves the Government to look carefully 
into the matter. 

B.’sides investing District Magistrates with powers to inspect 
and instruct his judicial and executive subordinates, the Govern¬ 
ment also icquest'ed Sessions Judges to scrutii'.ize the work of 
thft subordinate magistracy by inspecting their records during 
their tours, Tlii.s order, however, has remaiued practically a dead 
letter. 

Tliat the Distsict Magistrate and his supciior officers 
criticised the woik of the subordinate magistracy, not wisely but 
too well, can be inferred from the fact tinat Government felt 
compelled to interfere in the matter. By an order issued 
in August, 1893, *^hc Government interdicted reflections on 
judicial tribunals and giving publicity to them. 

It will thus appear that the immediate predecessors of the 
present Police Commission were not particularly successful in the 
result of their labours. The present Commission has virtually to 
undo their work. And the task is neither easy nor simple. Let, 
us, however, pin our faith in Sir Andrew Fraser, and hope that he 
will succeed in eliminating ail suspicion of Police influence at 
criminal liials, which must, indeed, be the most vital point in all 
measures of Police reform in this country. 

A MEMBER OF THE PROVINCIAL SERVICE. 
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ST/fAY TllOUCrim ON KALIDASA'S SAKUNTALA, 

I. 

Goethe speaks of Sakuntala in the following .strain 

“ Wouldst thou the young ye.'ir’s blossoms and the fruits of it^ decline, , 
Anri nil by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, feasted, fed " 

Woiildsi thou the earth and heaven itself in one sole name combine ? 

1 name thee, O Sakuntala ! and all at once is said.” 

The euconiiuin speaks for itself. Indeed, the drama is appreciated 
by the civilized world on account of its superior excellence and 
beauty. The authorship is unanimously attributed to Kalidasa who 
was, as the tradition runs, one of the nine gems of the court of 
Vikramaditya, whose capital was Ujjayiny in Malwa. About tlie 
life of Kalidasa very little is known. He is described as the con¬ 
summate specimen of the veriest fool by the stories that are current 
about him. He rose to be a groat poet through the favour of the 
Goddess of learning. The drift of the stories may be tlie embodi¬ 
ment of the common opinion that but for divine grace or the inspira¬ 
tion of the Miise, learning and culture alone cannot raise a man to 
such an eminence. He was not only a poet but a dramatist and 
astronomer. His work indicates his accpiaintance with the important 
systems of philosophy, the Upaiusbadas and Puranas, his accurate 
observation of society and its intricate problems, and his keen per¬ 
ception of, and deep sympathy with, the beauties of natuie. 
Kalidasa’s power of delineating all shades of character from the king 
to the common hsher-man, is astonishing. In this respect Kalidasa 
resembles Shakespeare, the great dramatic sun of England. A 
woman is dearer to Shakespeare than an angel, a mau better than 
"God". Pope observes about him thus:—“He exhibits life in 
all its length and breadth. Not only the king and the beggar, the 
hero and the pick-pocket, the sage and the idiot speak with equal 
truth; not only does he portray, in the most accurate manner, the 
spirit of the ancient Romans ; no, this Prometheus not merely forms 
men, he opens the gate of the magical world of spirits. His daring 
fancy plays into the kingdom of nature, and be carries nature into 
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the realm* of fancy/* Kalidasa's imagination was also of a“very 
high order of a constructive typo. His description of aeh’al 
voyages in Raghuvaiisa and Sakuntala is so exquisitely' beautiful 
and so true to nature that one cannot but be struck Avith the vast 
range of the consrtuctive and reproductive capacity of his imagina¬ 
tion. 

The sources of Sakuntala are—(1) liie Mahabharata Adiparva, 
and ( 2 ) Tho Padma Puran—Swargakhanda. 

The PadsnapuriiTi gives an iniprovod version of the above story. 
The .story in Piidmapura.i is as follows:—There was a mighty King 
of tho Lunar Dynasty bv name Du.shinauta, who once went out to 
Imnt and in tho of a deer came near tho hermitage of 

iCanw.'i. where some, anchorites reqne.stcd him not to kill tho deer. 
The King felt thirsty and was in aoureh for water, when he saw certain 
mai<lcas of the. herniitago watering tho plant**. One of tliem, a 
very beautiful maiden, nami d Sakuntala received him. At tho veiy 
first sight, tho King was smiltmi with love, and asked her parentage; 
whereupon Priyamvadn, oiie of her companions, satisfied tho King 
with an account of her birth, which is that Sakuntala is the ofifspring 
<»f 'Viswamitra who aspired to be a Brahmin and the Ai^mva. 
(heavenly fairy) named Menak.*), sent by Indra to tempt him ; and 
after her birth slic was left by her mother. iCanwa being cbildleaa 
educated her in the hermitage. 'J’lio King hearing the story of her 
birth, asked the compannm to have the consent of Sakuntala to ba 
married to him according to the form known as Gandha'>*va. 
Sakuntala asked the King to wait till K’anwa, her foster father, who 
had gone out to gather fruits, would come back. But the King 
becoming impatient, she, nt last, gave her consent. They were 
married on tho condition that ihoir offspring would sit on tlie throne 
of Hastinapur. The King then went away after having promised 
that he would shortly send his ministers and army to escort her to 
bis capital. 

When Kanwa came to the hermitage, he became aware of what 
had transpired in his ab.«ence by his spiritual power.s, and congra¬ 
tulated Sakuntala on her having chosen a husband worthy of her in 
every respect. Next day, when Sakuntala was deeply absorbed in • 
thoughts about her ab.sent lord, the celebrated choleric sage Durvasa 
came and demainlcd the rite.s of hospitality. But his cal! was not 
responded to. Upon this ho cuisod Sakuntala that he, whose 
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thoughts had led her to forget her duties to her guest, would not 
recognize her. Priyainvada heard tije curse and by entreaties 
appeased the wrath of the sage, who, being conciliated, ordained 
that the curse would cease at the sight of some ornament of 
recognition ; so the book is called Aviguana Sakuutala ( 

) I 

Sakuutala became quick with child and ni the seventh mouth 
of her pregnancy was sent by Kanwa to ilastinapur in the company 
of Gautaini, Priyanivada, Sarngarva, and Sanuhvata. On their way 
they bathed in the Praclii Saraswati, whe'e Sakuntala gave Priyani¬ 
vada the ring given by the King as a proot of their union. Wliile 
Priyainvada was about to enclose it in ti.e corner of her cloth, it 
accidentally fell into the river and was lost. But not a word about 
it was spoken to Sukuntala. 

At last they arrived at IlasLiuapur and sent words to tlio 
King. The King was anxious to know the cause of llioir advent. 
"Whereupon the priest nic'. thcui at tlie gate, acejuainte'd himself 
with the object of their coining ".11;; j.-donned the King about it. 
The King repudiated or disowned iSaknntali wl; wa^ standing at 
tlio gate and took her to boa woman of Io.st i.haractor. At the 
intercession of the priest, she and ner coinpaiiioTi.s were broiiglifc 
before the King. On the king’s publicly disowning her and abusing 
the Brahmins who' advocated hei cause, the disciples went away 
cursing that the King would have to repent for it Sakuntala asked 
Priyarnbada to produce the ring, but on being told that it had been 
lost, she fell .senseless on the ground. When she regained her 
consciousness, she made an eloquent appeal on moral and religious 
grounds. She suspects.1 that the king liad repudiated her for fear 
of public suspicion. ]hib all in vain. The priest then came forward 
and asked the king to allow lier to remain in his house up to the 
time of her delivery. The king at first did not endorse the proposal, 
but afterwards consont(id; and when Sakuntala was following the 
priest, Menaka, her mother, with her radiant form appeared and 
taking hold of her daughter vi.nished to the utter amazement of 
those present. 

After this incident, one day when the king was out on inspection, 
a certain fisherman, charged with the theft of a royal ring, was 
brought before him. He related that he had come across the ring 
by cutting open the belly of a big Rohit fish, On the production 
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of the ring the memory of the king about Sakuntala was revivcdi 
Sorrowing for Sakuntala, the king passed throe long years, at the 
end of which he was invited by Indra to kill some demons. While 
he was coming back he alighted on the hermitage of Maricha. 
There he saw a young boy tormenting Rve lions. From the boastful 
words of the boy, the king came to know that the boy was a 
descendant of tho race of Purtr. But as he was uncertain as to the 
parentage of the boy, ho weht to the sago Maricha, from whom 
ho came to know everything. And thus the couple, Sakuntala and 
Dushmanta became once^more united, till death parted them. 

• KRISHNA LALTi BONNERJEE, 
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• FRENCH GRAPE CULTURE. 

It Is estimated that there are 19 million acres of land in the 
world under vineyards. Of this total, France claims nearly one- 
third. She had more before the phylloxera appeared, but replant¬ 
ing is rapidly making good the loss. The cultivation ot 
grapes, whether for table-consumption or wine-making, is very 
remunerative, as evinced by the well-being and contentment 
of the growers. Besides, the culture of grapes affords constant 
and agreeable employment nearly throughout the year. The 
culture of the vine, M. A. de Candalle asserts, can be traced back 
to the Bronze Age, as seeds have been found in the lake-dwellings 
of Castione, in Italy, and leaves of the vine have been discovered 
in the soft stone subsoil at Montpeliei, which coincides with the 
pre-historic period of our globe. What about the origin of the 
juice—of wine itself? Pictet attributes it to the Semites and the 
Aryans, and as these peoples migrated, they made known the 
process in the countries where they settled down, notably in 
Egypt, India and Europe. Thus the vine and wine possess very 
ancient title-deeds. 

In general, table grapes in France are grown in the open air, 
and by ingenious processes of conservation, can be kept fresh, up 
to June. Of course, there are hothouse grapes grown, and of 
late, the artificial culture under glass is spreading In Northern 
France, as at Roubaix, Lille, etc., where coal is relatively cheaper, 
to dispute the foreign markets with Belgian forced productions. 
These vinery grapes can never have any important sale in 




France ; Ihcir price, 2s. to 3^. per lb., being only for persons with 
fat pur.ses, and the owners of the latter being mostly gourmands, 
prefer the superior delicacy, flavour, and “bouquet” of the natural 
well-preserved Chasselas Grapes. From the etid of June to the 
middle of July, France has no grapes that arc grown in the open- 
air ; but then she has an abifndant .supply of small fruits. Algeria 
send;' the first consignments of fresh graj^ics to the Paris central 
markets; they have not the fineness and the delicacy of the grapes 
of continental P'rance, but they arc rapidly becoming better by 
greater care in cultivation. Next to arrive, arc the grapes from 
Vaucliisc, the Eastern Pyrenees, Ilcrault, etc., and, in due course, 
the pleasant-eating Chasselas grapes have a thin skin, crisp pulp, 
sugary melting like a bonbon, and of delicious tl..vour. It is not 
a wine grape, because it docs not j icld much juice, and does 
not possess preserving qualities ; but it is a sure-cropping, 
profitable, table grape, that thrives on strong lands, and in a 
humid climate. The several varieties of Chasselas grapes are not 
distinctly marked, and their differences are due more to soil and 
culture than to other causes. The Chas-:elas c f Fontainebleau 
may be regarded as the parent of that cclcbratcil variety, now 
so widely spread, because plants arc rai.scd in nuisoiics for sale. 

Originally, it came from the village of Chasselas near INIacoti, 
and was planted in the io\’al park of Fontainebleau during the 
I'cign of Henry IV, or Louis Xlll. It was shoot.s of this ruj’al 
Vine that made Marnunx. a picturesque village, 5 miles from 
F'ontaineblcau, sheltered > n the north and west by the wood- 
clnd hills. 


In autumn, no more beautiful walk exists than to descend trom 
the heights of Fontainebleau into the lowlands, for miles 
around the country there are only a scries of walls covered 
with vines, espaliers, and contre-espalicrs. This is the chief 
centre of the culture of the Thomcry table-Grapes, that only 
became a world-celebrated industry since 1840, Although a few 
cultivators raise grapes under glass, the normal culture is carried 
on in the open air. Perhaps the secret of the monopoly resides 
in the conservation of the fruit—as fresh and velvety as when first 
gathered on the vine—till May or June, when they sell at from 5^. 
to 6x. per lb. The walls in the garden arc 33 feet apart, and ii 


fe<“t high suppjrtsarc fi.xed to a’’ 
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straw, wood, tarpaulin, or better still glass, to protect the*vinc, 
espaliers from injury by frost and rain. In the spaces ' between 
the walls are the contrc-cspalicrs with galvanised wire for the 
branches, the latter equally protected from the severity of the 
weather by hoods of straw-matting. All the vine branches arc, 
as a rule, bent mostly h.orizontally and vertically. Following 
the mode of pruning adopted, the vines are planted i6 to 30 
inches apart, and only one bunch of grapes per bearing branch 
as desired. The Thoinery grapes owe their famous reputation 
to the ciscUement i>r thinning and cffeuiUagc, or rcrhoval of 
folic^c practised. When the g>aj)C? arc about the size of a pea, 
the bunches arc examined, and t v ry berry tending to obstruct 
the development of its neighbour, or presenting the appearance 
of an immature dcvcloi)ment, carefully removed by a sharp and 
fine-pointed pair of selssors—that operatioi^ is callc 1 cisdlcmi'ut 

The removal of the leaves, when they interfere with the 
development of the bunch, is fJTenillaxc ; the second removal of 
the leaf will not take^ place till the fruit be mature 1, ami is 
intended to expose the benies to the sun, in order to acquire the 
golden hue so much desired by comioissciirs. 

In consequence of the extension of hothouse raising of grapes 
in the north of France, the large “ Frankenthal ” violet black 
grape is not so much cultivated at Thomery. Experiments con¬ 
tinue to be successfully made with hybridisation, and some other 
practices, to obtain a golden Chasselas with bcriies as large .as the 
“Frankenthal.” The secondary quality of grapes grown at Thomery, 
those raised on the contic-cspaliers, the insufficiently, or too ripe, 
or the meagre-looking bundles, arc packed in special small 
baskets, apd sent to the Paris central markers, where they never¬ 
theless obtain a high price. Rut the best grapes, that is to say, 
all the prime crop, and those likely to be conserved till tho 
spring, are cut with a pair of scissors or a pruning knife, and the 
bunches handled with care, so as to retain their bloom. These 
bunches are left uncut as long as sunny days will ^xirmit, thus 
allowing much of the water in the berries to evaporate, and in 
that way augment the quantity of sugar retained in the berries, 
of which as much as 30 per cent, has been found. 

The Romans, in order to preserve grapes from one year to 
another, inserted a part of the branch with the bunch attached 
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in a glass-globe, and covered the mouth with pitch. At Thomery, 
growers have special halls or rooms maintained at a temperature 
of 39® to 42® Fahr., where, on rocks, wide-mouthed bottles filled 
with water are| ranged, slanting-wise, and into which the piece of 
the branch, nearly 3 inches long, that has the bunch attached, is 
inserted, and to be kept constantly wet. This will ensure the 
duration of the plumpness and the original freshness of the 
berries. In the bottom of the bottles should be placed a few 
pieces of charcoal to prevent the decomposition of the water. 
The grapes to be thus preserved should always be cut during 
dry weather, with 3 inches of the branch attached to the bunch; 
the storeage-room ought to have its opening facing the north, and 
to be maintained hermetically closed, so as to guard against 
atmospheric variations. It is essential to inspect the fruit fre¬ 
quently, and remove all that is affected with must; place in a 
corner some lumps of quick-limestone or chloride of calcium to 
absorb humidity, when the hygrometer exceeds 72 degrees, and 
if a musty smell exists, burn a few sulphured wicks, grapes that 
are not expected to preserve their pristine greeness are stored by 
the small growers at Thomery in the central room, on the first 
storey of their dwelling-house; the bunches are placed on open 
shelves, so as not to touch, and are covered over with very dry 
rye-straw or pern. The room must have facilities for ventilation, 
and the usual uniform temperature and hygrometric condition of 
the atmosphere secured, It has been found that grapes obtained 
from vines not less than ten years old, keep better than such as 
are produced by younger vines, and that the products of argilo- 
calcareous soils preserve better than those from silicious soils. 

In Southern Russia, fresh grapes are preserved in a well-closed 
cask with the finest cork dust, so that each berry be well em* 
bedded in the powder. In the South of France, where the grapes 
are excellent and abundant, all attempts made to preserve them 
throughout winter have failed—at Montpellier especially owing 
to the sudden transitions of temperature. 

The packing of the grapes for exportation is executed by 
women specially trained in the work ; small small boxes are lined 
inside with the whitest of paper, the border of the latter being of 
a lace pattern. The bunches of grapes are then laid, stalk up¬ 
wards) so as not to ttuch each other, with paper separations of an 
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undulatory nature ; a sheet of paper covers all, and the lid is 
closed down. 

Herault is the division which excels for ordinary vineyard 
table grapes, and these are sent to Paris, from August to October 
in circular wicker baskets containing 25 lbs. of the fruit. It boasts 
to have Chasselas as good as those of Thomery grapes, which is 
not quite exact. An acre produces two tons of grapes, which sell 
on the spot at a fraction less than one penny per lb, the transport 
to Paris, duties, storeage, commission etc., amount to 2d, per lb., 
so the retailer pays*3df. wholesale price, and sells at ^d, to Td. per 
lb. ,The railway charge covers the return of the “ empties.” The 
“Grape*trains” leave Montpelier at midnight, arriving at Paris 
in 23 hours ; the grapes are delivered to the Commisson Agent, 
and auctioned off six hours later. 

E. C. 
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EDUCATION AMONG THE KSUATRIVAS—A 
SUGGESTION FOR PRACTICAL UTILITY, 

The oricTtn of the Kshatriyas a'; well as of the other Hindu 
castes is founded upon the followinc; legend ;—It is said that the 
Ilrahmans sprang up from the mouth of Erahma or the Creator, 
the K'^hatriyas from Ilis arm, the Vaisyas from Ilis thigh and the 
Sudras from His feet. The true import of this mythology is that 
the Brahmans represented the brain-power of the nation, and 
the Kshatriyas its physical power, the two other classes 
undertook to supply food and render personal service 
respectively. The duty of the Sudra was to serve, that of the 
Kshatriyas to fight and preserve public peace, that of the Vaisyas 
to improve industries, and that of the Brahmanas to look after the 
spiritual welfare of the people. 

The valorous exploits of the Kshatriyas have been immortal¬ 
ised in the two celebratod epic poems, the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana. As the Mahabharata celebrates the Lunar race of 
Delhi, so the Ramayana forms the epic history of the solar race of 
Ayodha. the ancient capital of Oudh. The two poems preserve 
the legend? of the two most famous ancient Hindu dynasties. 
Both of them arc held in universal esteem and admiration for their 
magnificence of imagery, elegance of description and high moral 
teachings. They embrace history, geography, genealogy, theology 
and the nucleus of many a popular myth. The Bhagavat Gecta, 
an episode of the Mahabharata, contains a description of the 
personal qualities of the Kshatriyas. Verse 43 of Chapter XVIII 
runs thus:— 

. Bravery, energy, firmness, skill, firmness in battle, liberality, 
majesty,—these are the distinctive features of a Kshatriya. Such 
high martial qualities were the foundation of the building up of 



the Hindu empire in India. As the Aryan conquest became more 
extensive, fortunate soldiers received a larjjer share of the lands 
than others and cultivated them, not with their own haijds as 
before, but by means of the aborii^ines. These wealthy warriors, 
or fighting companions of the king, were honored with the 
appellation of Kshatriyas, literally “of the royal stock.” 

The Kshatrij'as played a conspicuous part not only during the 
Hindu regime, but during the period of the Mogul empire also, 
Akbar’s greatest generals and most devoted adherents were 
Rajputs, who form the bulk of the Kshatriya race. The Rajput 
chivalry was the main bulwark of the Mogul throne. The Rajput 
league, under the,suzorainty of the Rana of Chittoro, rested upon 
a s^’stem of intermarriages. The policy of Akbar was to put 
the Emperor in the room of the Rana, to become himself the 
suzerain of the Rajput league and the commander of the Rajput 
armies. To carry out this object, he married the daughters of the 
Raj.is giving them daughters in return. Although this practice 
of Akbar was considered a.s highly heterodox by the Mahornedans. 
as it was not sanctioned by the Koran and in the teeth of violent 
opposition of the Rana who would not mingle his high-castc 
Kshatriya blood even with that of an emperor, the majority of 
the Rajput princes adopted it and were raised to positions of 
honor and emolument by the emperor. Henceforth there were two 
aristocracies in the Mogul Empire aud two armies. Each was 
distinct fiom the otlicr and acted as a balance against the other. 
'Ihc one was Mogul and Mahomedan, the other was Rajput and * 
Hindu. The religious antagonism between the Mahornedans and 
the Hindus was a positive gain to Akbar. Mahornedans could not 
always be trusted in a war against Mahomedan rebels; and any 
scruple about fighting Mahornedans was a hindrance to Akbar in 
the suppression of a revolt. IJut no such scruples existed when 
the collision was between Mahornedans and Hindus. Mahornedans 
were always ready to fight Hindu chiefs and Rajahs. The Rajputs, 
on the other hand, were alway’s ready to figlit Mahomedan rebels, 
and they gloried especially in fighting their hereditary enemies, 
the bigoted Afghans, who had.diiven their forefathers from their 
ancient thrones on the Ganges and the Jumna. He'thus.placed 
off the Hindus against the Mahornedans and vice versa to serve 
nis own en-H 
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Akbar pursued a conciliatory policy towards the Hindu 
princes and took care to give them a start in life. He appointed 
his brother-in-law, the son of the Jaipur Raja, Governor of Punjab. 
Raja Man Sinha, also a Hindu relative, did yeomen’s service for 
Akbar from Kabul to Orissa and ruled as Governor of Bengal 
from 1598 to 1^04. His great finance minister, Raja Todar Mull 
was likewise a Hindu and carried on the first land settlement 
and survey of India. If the policy adopted by Akbar 
had continued to be accepted by the Mogul Emperors, 
the destiny of India would have been very different. 
But circumstances forced Aurangreb to adopt a pronounced 
Mahommedan policy which estranged the feelings not only of 
his Hindu subjects, but also of the friendly Hindu chiefs. 
The Rajputs revolted ; the Jats created disturbances in the 
immediate vicinity of the capital, the Sikhs, unable to bear a 
most inhuman persecution, took a religious vow to be avenged 
of their wrongs ; the wild tribes everywhere made common cause 
with the Hindus ; and the Marhattas determined, not only to 
establish an independent kingdom in the Mahomedan territories 
themselves, but to lay the axe at the root of the Mogul empire 
by carrying violence and rapine from one end of it to the other. 
In the Himalayan provinces the activity of the Hindus led to 
the foundation of the Gurkha kingdom, and in the south to the 
consolidation of the power of the Maisur state. 

The foregoing brief historical account of the military achieve¬ 
ment of the Kshatriyas during both the Hindu and Mahommedan 
periods is intended to prepare us better to decide as to what sort 
of education and training is peculiarly suited to their warlike 
genius under the enlightened and beneficent English administra¬ 
tion of India. Military training would naturally suggest itself 
to every reasonable man, for a people whose illustrious ancestors 
distinguished themselves as famous warriors and heroes. But 
we ought to take note of the fact whether such training would 
stand them in good stead under the present constitution of the 
British Indian rule. No doubt the various warlike native races 
of India such as the Rajputs, the Sikhs, the Gurkhas &c., have 
been admitted into the Army and have distinguished themselves 
on many occasions. But the officers of the native army accord¬ 
ing to Mr, (now Sir Henry) Cotton are only superannunated, old 
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pri<?ales who in virtue of their long service, draw larger pay and 
are permitted to sit idle in the presence of an English subaltern. 
The Government can expect no assistance from such men ahd it 
gets none. The Russians can get from the territories they have 
absorbed in centralAsia an AlikhanoiTor a Lares Milikoffi The 
English Government can only produce men who rise to the rank 
of Naik, Havildar or Risaldar c. to some other subordinate post. 
Sir Henry Cotton thus suggests a remedy for such state of 
things, 

' The first step,’ says hr, ‘ towards the organisation of the army 
is to increase the pay atid power of the native officers, to afffird 
some scope to their abilities and ambition and to raise them to a 
lev(?l with ourselves. Tho object is to attract into our armies the 
gentlemen and aiistocracj/ of the country. This in itself would 
affind a powerful impetus towards the conversion of the merce¬ 
nary army into a national force. The decentralisation (if it may 
be so called) of the native army the necessary complement of 
this polic\\ The tendency to decentralise has already been 
recognised in civil administration and is undoubtedly dcstinctl 
to break up the empire into a federation of states such as prevails 
in the Canadian Dominion and the United Stales, rrovincial 
taxation will lead to provincial Representative Government and 
tlefmiticn of the peculiar idiosyncracy of each federated stale. 
The establishment of provincial army corps with an espirtt Je corps 
and traditions of their own'.recruited from the common people and , 
officered by the native gentry of the provinces in which they are to 
serve, would prove both a safe-guard against interna! disorder and 
protection against an attack from without. Just as the Rajputs 
and the Mussulmans under the Moguls formed separate armies 
with their national chiefs and inspired by rivalry distinguished 
themselves by feats of valor which are still remembered, so the 
provincial armies of the future animated by a similar emulation 
would display equal valor and hardihood in fighting for a common 
cause. The native reined}'—-the permission to volunteer—is 
another proposal whhich tends in the same direction of the gra¬ 
dual disbandment of mercecnaries and English soldiers. Tdie 
agitation in aid of volunteering has been set on foot and is sus* 
tained entirely by the educated natives of the country. It is 
primarily the outcome of honorable feeling that as they ask for 
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a larger share in the administration and to be a'lowed to exercise 
the privileges and rights of a citizen, so they ought not to shrink 
fronr their national duty ; but this feeling is also allied with others 
equally honorable.*— Cotton's Nezv India. 

If Government is pleased to adopt the policy advocated by 
Sir Henry Cotton, the problem we are dealing with viz., what 
education would prove practically useful to the Kshatriyas is at 
once solved. That is to say, the Khatriays being a martial race 
would find it advantegeous to enter the military service if Govern¬ 
ment alters its policy so as to afford them a fair chance of success 
in the service by withdrawing unnecessary restrictions as at pre¬ 
sent stand in their way. I say unnecessary, because the Hindus 
are,remarkably noted for their devotion and loyalty to. the 
English Government. Far from incurring any risk Government 
would be gainers by introducing the reform suggested Into the 
army. It would secure economy without impairing the efiRcicncy 
of the army. 

We would recommend military training for the Kshatriyas 
even if Government continues its present army policy. Let them 
seek for "fresh fields and pastures new.” Let them betake them¬ 
selves to foreign lands for the purpose of acquiring a sufficient 
knowledge of the military art so as to be enlisted in the Japanese 
or the Chinese army which would fieely admit them and allow 
them to rise to the superior ranks of the service by dint of their 
powers and proved efficiency. 

Objection to sea-voyage need not deter them from prosecuting 
their designs. According to the opitiion of the late lamented 
Dankim Chundra Chatterji c.i.E., sea-voyage was not contrary to 
the principles of Hindu region. The Mahabharat is an authority 
on the point that what is beneficial to mankind is in conformity 
with true religion. As sea-voyage for educational and noble 
purposes is beneficial to mankind, it is consistent with Hindu 
religion, which being {sanatati) everlasting and liberal in its pro¬ 
visions is a true religion. The opinion of the late veteran educa¬ 
tionist Babu Bhudheb Mukherji was also in favour of sea-voyage 
as it appears from a passage in his Shatnajik Prahandha or a 
treatise on social matters. " When like the Japanese," he says, " we 
shall be able to study the arts of skilled labor by going to Europe*, 
tben only will useful scientific knowledge begin to flourish in our 
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country.” From this it follows that sea-voyage to Englan^J for 
the purpose of competing for the Indian Civil Service Examina¬ 
tion or acquiring any useful knowledge is not objectionable in the 
opinion of distinguished representatives of orthodox Hinduism. 

But if the scheme proposed is considered impracticable on the 
ground of its being too costly and hazardous, let us examine into 
the other methods of education and sec which one is found suited 
to the Kshatriyas. The two problems with which we have to deal 
are:—r. which constitutes real education ; and 2. the kind of 
knowledge to be pursued for the purposes of education. 

X. Education is a subject of ncverfailing interest. In fact the 
subject of education will interest us as long as mankind continues 
to make progress in civilisation. But what constitutes education ? 
It is the mere study of books or the making of researches by 
which we are educated ? Do we obtain the benefits of education 
by visiting foreign countries and observing the manners and cus¬ 
toms of civilised nations ? Can we call ourselves educated if we 
study nature and examine the phenomena external and internal ? 
These are the several processes for acquiring knowledge and' 
experience. But education is different from knowledge and ex¬ 
perience. It is the practical wisdom derived from knowledge 
which is education. The Ingredients of education are self¬ 
culture and character. Education consists in the translation 
of knowledge into practice. What the digestive process is 
to our food,"wisdom or meditation is to our knowledge. As the 
one invigorates the body, the other endues the,;intcUect with 
understanding. To vary the meaphor, wisdom is the mental 
architect who builds out of materials derived from knowledge. 
The poet thus distinguishes knowledge from wisdom:— 

“ Knowledge, a rude unprofitable mass. 

The mere materials with which wisdom builds, 

Till smoothed and squared and fitted to its place. 

Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 

The principal branches of education arc physical, intellectual, 
moral and religious. The importance and usefulness of physical 
exercises are too well-known to require any detailed notice. 
Suffice it to say, there is an intimate connection between the 
body and the mind, the healthy functions of. the latter generally 
depending upon the sound state of the former. One whose 
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stomach cannot digest food properly cannot be expected to 
possess a brain capable of digesting knowledge. One whose 
vitality is weak cannot easily undergo the tedious processes of 
involved and complicated reasonings. But physical exercise to be 
beneficial must be regular and moderate. Occasional and 
irregular exercises avail nothing. Itnmodcrate and violent 
exercises defeat the very' object which they are intended to serve. 

As to intellectual education, the student community have 
ample opportunity for receiving it, as there are numerous educa¬ 
tional in.slitutions in the country. The principal aim of such 
education which should be always kept in view is oiiginality. But 
it is a matter of regret that the university system of education, 
instead of producing such a good result, tends to foster a spirit 
of cramming or mental subserviency. In the long roll of original 
thinkers, among our Aryan ancestors may be mentioned the 
iliustrious names of Manu^and Yajnavalkya, eminent jurists like 
Bentham and Austin, of Kalidasa and Bhababhuti, eminent poets 
like Shakspearc and Milton, of Kapila and Gautam, eminent 
philo'^ophers like Hamilton and Mill, of Bhaskar Acharyya and 
Arya Bhatto, eminent mathematicians like Newton and Keplar, 
of Susiuta, eminent physician like Taylor. But how many ins¬ 
tances can be pointed out among our educated countrymen since 
the commencement of British supremacy affording proofs of 
genuine original thought ar.d extraordinary powers of mind? The 
fact is, the laik of genius cannot soar high when shackled by the 
bonds of superstition and ignorance. The only effective weapon 
which can free it of such bonds is .scientific education. The 
universal usefulness of such knowledge has been briefly set forth 
in the following passage in Mr. Herbert .Spencer’s treatise on 
Education. " Ihus to the question we set out with, what know¬ 
ledge is of most worth? the uniform reply is Science. This is the 
verdict on all the counts. For direct self-preservation, which we 
call gaining a livelihood, the knowledge of the greatest value is 
Science. For the due discharge of parental functions, the proper 
guidance is to be found only in Science. For the interpretation 
of natural life, past and present, without which the citizen cannot 
rightly regulate hi.s conduct, the indispensable key is Science. 
Alike for the most perfect production and present enjoyment of 
art in all its forms the needful prepararation is still Science, and 
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for purposes of discipline, intellectual, moral, religious, the most 
efficient study is once more Science.” 

Moral training is the most important factor in the formation 
of character. Practice and not mere precept is most effectual in 
perfecting humanity. A grain of practice is worth a bushel of 
precepts. The motto, Honesty is me best principle, should regu¬ 
late our conduct. Education, in the true sense of the term, Is 
mainly due to meditaiiun. Meditation has a large share in 
enlightening our mind and soul. It unfolds the treasures of 
psychological and iporal truths. It is the best safeguard against 
immjortality and vice. It tends to the formation of good character 
which is the principal object of education. It lays down a clear 
line of demarcation between man and beasts and keeps working 
that monitor which distinguishes between right and wrong. 

Moral training is the sound basis of religious culture. Reli¬ 
gion may be considered under two aspects theoretical and practi¬ 
cal. The theoretical part of religion is faith and the practical part 
morality. There may be differences of opinion on points of faith, 
bnt all systems of religion agree on the broad principles of mora¬ 
lity. Faith .seems to draw its principal if not all its excellence 
from the influence it has upon morality, and no article of faith can 
be true and authentic that weakens or subverts morality which 
is the practical part of religion. Proselytising zeal to be of any 
value should be directed to make converts to ideas of sound mo¬ 
rality which are invariable and not to those of mere religious or 
customary formalities which arc variable. The moral standard 
being common to all forms of faith can easily reconcile all differ¬ 
ences in them and will meet with little or no opposition. The 
excellent moral teachings of the Bible are acceptable to a 
Hindu whose Upanishads and Bhagavat Gceta may be read with 
advantage by a Christian. 

Having defined education and considered the several branches 
of it—physical, intellectual, moral fand religious—I now address 
myself to the solution of the second of the two problems I started 
with, vis., the kind of knowledge to be pursued for the purposes 
of education. 

The knowledge pursued by the schoolmen was useless for any 
practical purpose. Nice subtleties of discussion, fine distinctions, 
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piay^ upon A'ords, quibbles &c., formed the bulk of their literature. 
Their sole object was to sharpen the intellect with useless or 
spurious knowledge. Their metaphysics were like cowbels fine to 
look at, but unsubstantial and barren’of any good results. Clever¬ 
ness and ingenuity, and not solidity and originality, were the 
natural outcome of such a system of training. 

Far different was the method adopted by Bacon, the Farther 
of Inductive Philosophy, to ameliorate the condition of mankind, 
to minister to their pleasures and comforts, to alleviate their 
sufferings,—these were the practical objects for .pursuit. The ob¬ 
ject of science is the invention of arts and of mechanical contri¬ 
vances which may be turned to good account. Utility is the test 
of the value of knowledge. Facts and phenomena are to be 
observed and experimented upon and accepted or rejected accord¬ 
ing to their fitness or otherwise to subserve some useful end. 

But for the perfection of knowledge the inductive and utillta-. 
rian method of Bacon ought to be supplemented by the Scotch 
and German deductive and transcendental method, Renan in 
France and Carlyle in England have been the interpreters of 
German thought to their respective countrymen. 

Now knowledge, either in the Baconian practical form or the 
Carlylian transcendental form, has grown to such an inexhaustible 
and vast volume or magnitude, that the full life-time of a man is 
not sufficient to enable him to obtain thorough ma.stery over even 
a particular branch. Added to‘this, when it is borne in mind 
that in this age of keen competition and formidable rivalry and the 
consequent hard struggle for existence ‘every hour must sweat 
her sixty minutes to the death,’ we cannot afford to be crammed 
with useless or spurious knowledge, if we are not to be handi¬ 
capped in the race of life. 

According to Herbert Spencer, knowledge has a two-fold 
value—its value as discipline or mental training and its value as 
positive acquisition. Our mental faculties have to be sharpened 
and a stock of knowledge is to be acquired which will stand us 
in good stead both in our dealings with the world and the parti¬ 
cular chosen subject for which we have a peculiar aptitude. 

In order that these two objects may be accomplished thorough¬ 
ly during the short career- of general education, care should be 
taken that the subjects of study chosen for the sake of the one 
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should be subservient to the other also. After being grounded 
in general principles, the attention of the student should be 
confined to the study of his favourite subject. Anything* not 
having a bearing upon the latter and which he has hereafter to 
forget or unlearn, should be carefully eschewed even in the former 
course of preliminary training. 

The conditions, then, of a system of successful education 
should be l. a general preliminary training for sharpening the 
intellect, and 2. choice of a subject for which the student has 
peculiar aptitude. The primary end of all education is the attain¬ 
ment of wisdom and the development of genuine originality. 
This cannot be achfeved by only storing the mind with a comple¬ 
ment of truths. The mind should be taught to energise. 

As I have attempted to treat the subject under discussion in 
all its bearings, would it be necessary to point out to our Ksha- 
triya brethren, what sort of education is peculiary suited to them P 
i have already shown that being descendants of a martial race 
they arc destined to succeed in the military line, if a proper career 
is provided for them by our benign Government. If for practical 
reasons Government does not consider it expedient to alter its 
present policy in their favour and if they are not enterpresing and 
courageous enough to undertake sea-voyage to foreign lands with 
a view to qualify themselves for service in the Japanese or the 
Chinese army, the next best course for them would be to take to 
callings in which physical strength and a manly and vigorous 
constitution is a principal clement of success. 'J he Railway and 
Police service, agricultural and manufacturing industry on a large 
scale necessitating the use and handling of machinery would offer 
suitable spheres of action for their energy. For this end they 
should have technical education such as to qualify them for the 
particular pursuit they choose to adopt. As I would have the 
Kshatriyas attain to unique and brilliant success in a field pecu¬ 
liarly suited to their racial genius and aptitude, the Police and 
the Railway line would not afford a sufficient scope for their exalt¬ 
ed ambition. So the agricultural and manufacturing industry is 
the only pursuit in which with perfect self-respect and credit they 
can reasonably expect to realise boundless profit. No doubt it 
was the old avocation of the Vaisyas j but as the four castes have 
according to the needs of the time, ipng ceased to pursue ex- 
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clusively their respective callings, such a change of occupation 
on tjieir part will not be regarded as a breach of custom or 
established usage. 

“ India possesses,” says Sir William Wedderburn, “the condi¬ 
tions of almost boundless agricultural wealth. In her vast domain, 
she has climates suited to every known product. She has a fertile 
soil and an unfailing sun, with abundant labour, skilful and cheap. 
Give the ryot that, on reasonable terms so that he may be able to 
command a proper supply of water and manure, and he will 
produce to perfection every available crop known to cultivation. 
Hut unfortunately at present the ryot as a class_has no capital.” 

India is a vast country, almost a continent, full of inexhausti¬ 
ble natural resources. Her poverty is mainly due to ignorance, 
prejudice, and want of enterprising spirit on the part of her peo¬ 
ple to develop and utilise these resources and thereby bring out 
her potential wealth. Instead of joining in an indiscriminate 
rush, either towards the learned professions, which have ceased to 
be lucrative by reasfju of over-crowding and keen competition, or 
to Government service, the scope of which is too limited to afford 
employment to more than a few, they would do well to cultivate 
the growth of local industries. These arc mainly the construction 
of Railways, Canals and Irrigation Woiks, roads and bridges, the 
reclamation of marshes or waste lands, the provision and regula¬ 
tion of a local water-supply, and a better method of conducting 
agricultural and manuf..during operations. The last two fall 
wiihin the scope of private enterprise, the rest are largely depend¬ 
ent upon Government aid. 

Of the three principal elements for the production of wealth, 
land, labour and capital, India possesses a unique advantage as 
regards the first two. She has an abundance of fertile and 
culturable land and available cheap labour. The deficiency of 
capital can be remedied by means of Joint Stock Companies, 
which, if well-orgauised and conducted on economical principles, 
would afford the means of turning to good account small capitals 
belonging to several individuals. 

• All the available means of enriching India being at hand, how 
is it that she is getting poorer and poorer day by day? Why are 
vast areas of land lying fallow for want of cultivation ? Why are 
local industries gradually dying out and giving place to foreign 
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enterprise? Why, notwithstanding: many local advantag:es, are the 
people of India being beaten hollow in the contest for commercial 
supremacy? The reason is obvious and not far to «eck. They 
lean too much on State support. They liavc a mistakcni notion 
that everything must be done Iiy Government for the people and 
nothing bj^ the people, forgetting t'-e golden principle that God 
helps thfisc vvho help themselves. The principles of free trade 
l.avc teen pronounced by competent authorities to he more 
bcncficiHl than those of protection. State aid clogs and hampers 
])rivatc industry insteail of fostering it. 

Then, again, the* middle class gcntiy, though poor, labour 
tinder* a narrow prejudice against agiicultural or commercial 
pursuits, which thc)’ arc in the habit of treating as rneiiialj ignoring 
the important truth, that no avocation, so long as it is an honest 
means of gaining a livelihood, is ignoble. They should rise to 
a conception and recognition of thc dignity of labour before they 
can reasonably expect to improve their material condition. Pre¬ 
judice against sea-travel has also a considerable share in keeping 
thc people of India ignorant of modern improvements in tl.c arts 
of agricultural and manufacturing industry. The reason whj^ the 
native handicrafts liavc been to a great extent supplanted by 
European industries conducted with the help of machinery is, 
that the Hindus wlio constitute the bulk of the Indian population 
cannot overcome the popular prejudice against visiting hjreign 
countries to obtain scientific knowledge, without whicli it is hope¬ 
less to carry on these pursuits successfully in competition with 
Eu’'opean skill and machinery. I have already shown that sen- 
voyage for educational or other noble purposes is not inconsistent 
with the principles of Hindu religion. It is hoped that the 
Kshatriyas would rise above the popular prejudice, kindly take 
to agricultural and manufacturing pursuits and conduct them in a 
laudable enterprising spirit such as to ensure success compelling 
mother India to give them their birth-right 

Ar.RiruLTURAL Industry. 

India is purely an agricullutal country nearly 83 per cent, of 
her population being agricultural. When so large a portion of 
the people aic engaged in husbandry, they will* fare badly unless 
3 
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it undcit^oes cotisiderable improvement. Our peasants are 
i^tforant of agricultural science even of an elementary character. 
Thcii imperfect Icnowledi^c of the nature and properties of the 
s(;il, of the best inean^ of inaniniii" it, of the clioicc of seeds anrl 
cheap tools and their inability to protect their crops from the 
rav'aj^cs of birds and injects, prevent them from obtaining the 
best available oiillurn. An objection may be laised that emr 
husbandmen arc so ignorant that it would be difficult to give them 
even an elementary agiicultural education ; but it should be borne 
in mind that they have practical knowledge of the subject 
sufficient to enable tliem to niidcrstaiid and profit by the kind 
of theoretical knowledge which they require. , 

Sir James Caird, one of the highest Agiiculturai enthoritics iii 
England, says: “The agricultural system, except in the licli and 
iirigatcd lands, is to cat or sell every saleable article the land 
produces, to use the manure of the cattle for fuel, and to return 
nothing to the soil in proportion to that which is taken away. 
Croi) follows crop without intermission, so that Indian agriculture 
is becoming simply a process of exh.nislion.” 

Among agricultural industiies, the principal arc Cotton, Sugar 
and Mineral industries. 

hi A K UI AC I U KIN C IK DU .STR Y. 

The permanent remrdics for the poverty of India rest with the 
people themselves. Fabe ideas willi regard to labour should be 
discarded. Educated yuung men in India should be willing to 
engage in an)’ occupation that offers an honest livelihood. They 
should lead, supervise and utilise the labour of thvi masses. “ The 
sooner the idea that Government employment is the Ultima Ihulc 
of cdiicatioti is scooped out of the heads of our youths the better. 
The wielding of a spade, or the driving of plough, or the treading 
of a watering lever in one^s interest, is not a whit less honorable 
than scratching foolscap by gooseq'dlls, taken by itself.” 

Sir William Hunter pointed out the necessity of improving 
Indian manufacture thus:— 

“There is no use in disguising the fact that India is to compete 
with other countries in her industries in a way she has not done 
before. India to compete with Australia for wheat, with 
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China for tea, with California and other countries?, and she will 
only be able to do this if she gives lier children the same kind* of 
education as the people of th .sc isl.ices have. That lies at the 
root of all technical eJiicalion. We wish that our agriculture shall 
beat the agriculture of other cnuutiies hollow; that our artisans in 
metals shall beat the artisans of other countn'es, that cur employees 
in cotton shall beat those of other countries ; and if you are to 
enable them to go so far, \ iiu nuist give them the education of 
those in tlie other counfii-j^^, and I sincerely hope that the country 
will take hold of tin’s I'celini'..” 


Among the articles or prc'ccs'cs may be namc'I the mami- 
factint aiul icllnit:;; (if sngai ; tlie tanning of hidor; tlic maim- 
factiirc of f.ibiics ol cotton, wool and the pirp.nation of 

fibres of other ^<nti and of to'lj.iccos; the manufactinc of paper, 
pottery, gla ^s, snap and candles. Wo .should not forget the old 
saying current in our country that commerce is the abode (jf the 
Goddess ot Wealth, Sotn^’ '.f tlie'C arts arc tdready piacti.scd with 
success at (jovennnent • h-nciit^ such as the Tamiciy at 

Cawnporc which lare;.- • ■'I'i harness for tin’ ajmj’. 'Ilie 

resolution of the Govcrninmit ot India, that in all cases wheie 
Indian manufactures can be obtained as good in quality as im¬ 
ported articles and not dearer in price, they shall be substituted 
for them, is an cncouragei..Giit to their pr(jdiicti»m. 


While recommending agricultural and nanufactuiing industiies 
for the adoption of our Kshatriya friend.s, I am not to be unders¬ 
tood to mean that they arc to .‘?crvc as common ailisans or 
labourers, but as proprietors or managers of farms and work¬ 
shops. For this purpose they must acquire the neces.sity .sciemtific 
knowledge by residence in England or other European countries 
and apply the knowledge thu? obtained to the carrying on of 
these industiics to advantage. As a preliminary preiiaration for 
such an undertaking they should have a sufticient kiowledgc of 
the English language. 

The English language is the principal medium for the (Commu¬ 
nication and interchange of thongl.ts througlumt a great portion of 
the habitable globe. Tlic English being the foremost nation in 
the world and having rclation.s commercial, political and diplomatic 
with the old world as w'ell as the new, their h' rtguage is cultivated 
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far anti wide from the necessities arising out of such relations. 

1 o the pct)ple of India, who live under Englisgh administration, 
a knowledge of the English language is a sine qua non. Engli.sh, 
therefore, is last becoming the prevailing language of this countJy. 
It is the laiigiuigc of the courts, of public meetings, of epistolary 
correspondence and newspapers. It is talked in mansions and 
cottages alike. 

While c<.iining in C(mtact with a foreign civilisation our Ksha- 
tiiya brethicn sirould be on their guard not to bo influenced by 
.such civili.sation, so as to become anglicised or denationalised in 
their manners and habits. 

Indi.i gave birth to to a civilisation unique in the history of the 
world,—u civilisation in which the spiritual and the everla-sting 
were preferred to the material and the transient. Although no 
pains were sp;ired to develop the arts and sciences which minister 
to the comlorts of life and promote material prosperit}^, the bread 
and butter sciences were hold to be of minor importance in 
comparison with the science of which the aim is spiritual per¬ 
fection. Generally speaking, the genius of the ancient Aryan 
civili.saLion w.is spiritualistic ; the genius of Werterrr civilisation 
is materialistic. .Simplicity in ph)’sical life, and a high ideal of 
intellectual and spiritual life were the characteristics of the former, 
whereas self-assertion, intellectual refinement, and aesthetic cul¬ 
ture ar e the characteristi's of the latter. True and perfect civili¬ 
sation Consists in a combination and adoption of the advantages 
of both occidental and oriental civilisation. An exclusive pursuit 
alter material prosperity will tend to demoralise a people indulging 
in mere schemes of self-aggrandisement—to make them blood¬ 
thirsty and covetous. An exclusive attention to spiritual matters 
will tend to produce penurious fanaticism or pedantic sanctimoni¬ 
ousness—nicudicaiicy ..r imposture. A golden mean between 
mischievous activity and utter apathy is the normal condition of 
genuine individual or social progre. s. 

And now, I think I have said all that need be said on tlie 
subject in (juesti' n. The principal thin.g wanted is to give prompt 
effect to suggestions and .schemes of reform. None but bold 
•spirits and ciilerprising minds will be found ready to break in 
pon the traditional lethargy and inaction and begin to work in 
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right earnest. We should not be talkcis but active u oikcis. One 
may be perfectly convinced of the duty of adopting a certain line 
of action, but sits with folded hands unable to biavc popular pre-' 
judice and traditional antipathy which has clustered round it. 
We should act upon the principle, a thing well-begun is half done 
and our mission is fulfilled. Vacillating and standing shilly-shally 
is as injurious as indiscreet ana rash proceeding. When a course 
has been rightly understood, we should not allow the grass to 
grow under our feet to enter upon it. 

KAILAS CHUNDRA KANJILAL, ll. 
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DWARKA NATH MITTERr-JUDGE, 

They err who think that greatness lifeless lies, 
"Wlien Soul from Body's prison heavenward flics. 

The Sim no more is quench’d witli gloom of night 
Tluin greatness fades through loss of Body’s light. 
Groat Dwarka Nath ! who says that he is dead, 
Though down he lay a cori)»c on lowly bed. • 

Ills spirit lives and shows to inontal sight 
I low rises worth by force of mental might; 
llis school career was one of triumph long, 

Wiierc peered (?) ho ne'er above his fellows young. 
But not in school alone ho shone so bright, 

The busy world too felt his radiant light. 

In every walk of life he laurels won, 

And dazzled brilliant like the midday Sun. 

He ready made at bar such glorious namo 
That far and wide soon spread his fragrant fame. 

His bold advocacy had such a charm, 

It seldom failed to gain reception warm. 

The Great Rent Case offer’d a fitting field. 

In which he bravely made his elders yield, 
“rocockus” wise admired his Normal-might (aic) 
And helped him on to reach the topmost lieight. 

A genius rare he was in legal loro, 

At whom felt wonder many a lawyer hoar. 

He’d read the English law but here and there, 

Yet showed in it a knowledge good and fair. 

He saw through cases with an eagle gaze. 

And ready caught their true genuine phase. 

In handling knotty points he pleasure found 
And made them wondrous clear like temple ground. 
To sense acute difficulties gave way, 

Like hoary frost before the King of Day, 

When much too young ho wore the ermine grand. 
And held the balUnce with an expert hand. 
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His giave colleagues so prized his judgiuenl wise, 

They always eyed him with admiring ty(is, 

Justice was proud to have a son so great, 

Who raised her fame to such a splendid state. 

AH people sang his praise with joyous hearts, 

And thought his u’crc not plodding common parts. 

Rut though he nobly g.iined such honors high, 

Yet not a speck of hauteur staired his eye. 
lie had his ready smile for high and low, 

His gen’rous nature had a genial glow. 

For college friends he felt such hearty joy. 

With them lie thought his still a college boy. 

He sliow'd how sweet and sacred fritMuL-'hip is, 

Which well defies tlic power of dreaded J.)is. 

A more dutiful son the Earth ue*or boro. 

Whoso nobie conduct placed him to the fore, 

Indeed, great was his love of human race, 

He saw divinity in human face. 

Apostle Cornte ho valued mighty high, 

Who gave this docliino sound a lively dye, 

^Tis clear, indeed, that love of liuman kind 
Is but the way the love of God to find. 

(Jongrevo was proud of such an ally grand 
Who well alone could face a mighty baud. 

'Tis true, Jlcugal has some to pride upon, • 

33 ut few compare with such a wortliy .'^on. 

His sacred name has such a potent charm, 

Tt has become, in fact, a household term, 

His loss severe we mourn in utmost pain. 

There’s little hope to find his like again. 

To save his name wc need no aid of art, 

It lives and thrives inside his country's heart. 

3 N o better monument has mortal found 
To keep his mem’iy on earthly ground. 

As long as Justice shall our countiy guaid 
And real met it claim its due reward, 

Dear Dwari’s name shall shine in honor great. 

Above the dcad'ning frown of cruel Fate. 

SUMBilQO CaUNDER DKY. 
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STJ^.jy THOUGHTS ON KALIDASA'S SAKUNTALA. 

II. 

Let iis now ocamiiic the touches of Kalidasa’s art in handlitig 
the matciials descriljcd above, Kalidasa transmutes Kauwa’s 
absence for a day into an absence for months on pilgrimage, 
because he thought one day was but a small space «. f lime 
to persuade an aitlcss maiden to marry a peifcct stranger. How 
Kalidasa is true to nature! 

The curse of Durvasa and Kanwa’s affectionate treatment of 
SakiinlaLa, after his sojourn, is a matter common to botli the 
I’uiana and tlie phi}'. ]3ut Kfilidasa has exercised his judgment in 
not allowing Piiyambada to accompany Sakuntala to llastinapur; 
because he perhaps thought tliat there was no reason v. the king 
should not be able to recognise an old acquaintance of his, though 
the curse of the iicful sage affects the king’s memory as far as 
Sakuntala is concerned. Tlie rurana makes Priyambada the 
instrument of the Ujss of tiie ring. It was she who appeased the 
wrath of the sage, and knew full well the value of tlic safe 
keeping of the ring. S.he .should be the last person to let it drop 
caielcssly into the livmr. 

The scene of the public rei)Urliation of Sakuntalil has assumed 
a new form in the hands of the poet. In the Purana, Sakuntala, 
when discarded, dclivci.s a long speech, dilating on the duties 
towards wife and son. Kalidasa rejects it for obvious reasons. 
Aivl the quarrel of Dushmanta and Sakuntala about each other's 
pedigree, does dishonour to a royal court, A thorough remodelling 
is visible in this portion of the play to suit the occasion. 

Sakuntala has the advantage of her excellent surroundings. 
Her heart beats in unison with the pulse of nature, makes her 
kin with trees and creepers of the hermitage, the deer and the 
fawn who surround her in the wood-land life. She reminds us of 
Shakespeare’s Miranda in simplicity of character. “ The contagion 
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of the world’s slow stain ” has not visited her and cankers of 

artificial wisdom have not touched or come nigh her. The patire 

virtues and the efiicacics of the place seem to have crept and 

stolen into her unperceived, by mutual attraction and assimilation, 

and each dilfusing its life and beauty over and through the others. 

Such was Sakuntala’s education :— 

“ The flojitlng clouds their state shall lend 
'I'o her ; for her the v/illow bend : 

Nor shall she fail to see 
l£v’n in th. motions of the storm 
tirace that shall inonltl the maiden’s form 
13y silent sympathy.” 

^ WORDSWOKTir, 

The sweet union of womanly dignity and childlike simplicity 
in her character is to be noted, she not knowing or not caring to 
disgui-^e the innocent movements of her heart. She unpacks her 
mind to her hand-maids. Sakuntala, as she appears to us in the 
First Act, is a maiden bordering on womanhood. Her heart is 
already under the influence of love though that feeling has not 
5'^ct assumed a clear and distinct form. She is guileless. Her 
capacity for love is unbounded. She can forget herself, forget the 
world and everything, when she is engrossed in thoughts of love, 
Alas! she doe.s not know. 

“ VVMicn hearts have mice mingled. 

Love lirst leaves the well built nesl ; 

'I'hc weak one is singled, 

'To endure what it once possess'^d. 

O Love ! who bewailcsi 
The frailty of all things here, 

, Why choose the frailest 
For your cradle, your home and your hicr ';' 

“Its p.assions will rock thee 
No the storms rock the ravens on high : 

Urighj reason will mock thee 
Like ihc sun from a wintry sky. 

From the nest every rafter 
W'ill not, and thine eagle home 
T.cave thee naked to laughter 
W’hen leaves fall and ctild winds come.'' 

SllELLV. 

Her patience after her repudiation is in perfect keeping with truth. 
Women will frequently undergo sufferings without a groan ojr 
murmur. The tcndcrest show them.selvcs the stiffest, when a 
fitting occasion comes, fii the annals of love we find the mart3’r 
recruited more largely from the female than the male. She is 
gentle and meek, yet she can undoubtedly give vent to her moral 

i 
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indignation against the rules of the earth when he calls in question 
her chastity. But he is not vindictive. One thing we note is her 
unflinching devotion to her love and hu.sband, though-she was 
wronged most atrociously by the latter. In the scene of union 
the pcnctcnt husband approaches his wife with diffidence. How 
docs the wronged wife receive him? Allow me to quote a few 
linc.s of lransl.'’tion of the original text. 

—(Falling at SaUuntala’.s feet) O )'ou of beautiful form, 
let the sorrow of repudiation go out of )’our heart. At that time 
some strange, powerful derangement of my mind took place. 
Such, when the darkncs.s of illusion prcva'l<f, are the actions of 
the best intentioned ; as a blind man, when a friend binds,, his 
head with a wreath of flowers, mistakes it for a twining .snake, and 
foolishly rejects it. 

Sakunta!a, —Rise, my husband. Surely some act done formcr- 
ly, obstructing my good luck was in .these days about to yield 
(its fruit) for which reason my husband though kind, became 
unfeeling towards me. 

She has that benign graciousness, that forgivcncs.s and that 
kindly nature, the presence of which in a woman makes a goddess 
of her, and heaven of home. 

Let us now examine the character of Dushmanta, the hero of 
the play. In the first scene, he appears to be respectful to the 
commonest of Brahmins when they requested him not to kill the 
deer. When the king plays at eavesdrop, and overhears the 
conversation of the maidens of the hermitage, we see the intention 
of Kalidasa was not to depict an ideal; but like other men, the 
hero has his .short-comings and obeys the impulses of his youth¬ 
ful nature when the worm is already working within him. Seeing 
Sakuntala, he mutters to him.self :— 

" Undoubtedly she is fit to be married to Kshatriya (of the 
warrior caste), because very noble mind has a desire for her. In 
matters doubtful, the propensities of good man’s mind are decisive 
proofs.” 

This shows he was of an impulsive nature. Wordsworth has 
truly said of those men in his poem called "Ode to Duty." 

" There are who ask not of thine eye 
Be on them ; \vJio, in love and trutli 
Where no mi'ijjiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth. 
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Glad hearts ! without reproach or blot 

Who do thy work, and work it not : ^ 

Oh ! if through confidence misplaced * 

They fail, thy sa\ ing arms, dread Power ! around them cast." 

But the king never allowed his impulses to run riot and lead 
him astray. He exercised self-control over his fleeting passions, 
as we find him rising, as if goii .; to stop Sakuntala from going 
from his sight in the First Scene but checking himself, he says 
aside—“ The actions of a passionate lover arc as precipitase as 
his mind is agitated. Thus I, whom passion inpellcd to follow 
the hermit's daughter, am restrained ’by a sense of duty.” In 
the second scene he seeks for an opportunity to repeat his visit to 
Sifkuntala. His mind is chewing the cud of the late visit, and he 
says in an aside:—“ My darling is not so easily attainable ; yet 
my heart assumes confidence from the manner in which she 
scorned affected. Surely though our love has not hitherto 
prospered, yet the inclinations of us both are fixed on our union ; 
(smiling). Thus do lovers agreeably beguile themselves when 
all the powers of their souls are intent upon the objects of their 
desire. But am I beguiled ? No, when she cast her eyes even 
on her companions they sparkled tenderness; when she moved her 
graceful arms, they dropped, as if languid with love; when her 
friend remonstrated against her departure she spoke angrily—Oh I 
how quick-sighted is love in discerning his own advantages,” 

How exquisitely does Kalidasa analyse psychologically the^ 
lover’s mind. Lovers, poets and lunatics, as Shakespeare has it, 
arc of the same cast of mind because their mind can, above rules, 
build a-pyramid upon a point. 

The king has been so bent upon seeing Sakuntala that he 
cuts the gordian knot of his mother's invitation by sending his 
play-fellow, Madhavya. In the third scene, Dushyaiita providenti¬ 
ally meets SakuntalS who had been suffering from indisposi* 
tion since she saw Dushyanta. She wanted to express her heart 
to the king. The scene betrays an ardent disposition of the king 
and . some frailties that arc incident to a strong youthful nature. 

I do not remember having read any page depicting pure love 
which can hold a candle before the famous scene in the Tempest 
where Miranda and Ferdinand express their love. Wordsworth's 
motto which he has expressed in his ode on “Laodamcia” may well 
apply here, which is ‘ the gods approve the depth, and not the 
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tumult of the soul.' In that page in the Tempest, Shakespare has 
shown the depth of love and not its tumult. In this respect the 
third Act of Kalidasa's Sakuntala falls short of the third Act of 
Shakespear's Tempest. Of course, we must make some allowance 
in behalf of Kalidasa for the climatic influences which sometimes 
fashion men’s impales living under them. In the Fourth Act, 
the king docs not appear at all because this Act deals entirely 
with the affairs relating to sending Sakuntala to Dushyanta. It 
is to be noted the king did not send any body to take Sakuntala ; 
this act gave rise to suspicion in the mind of Agusua. Durvasa’s 
curse had already been at work. This shows that the events of 

f 

the drama arc governed by an inexorable fatality, in this way 
we can explain the forgetfulness of Dushyanta and our actions 
arc determined by the omnipotent boons and curses of gods and 
goddesses; hence the responsibility of human character is greatly 
minimised. Men must bow to the biddings of fatCy or what the 
stoics would call Necessity, The play of Hamlet is likewise governed 
by a strange fatality. Hamlet, if thrown in better circumstances, 
would have turned out to be an exemplary ruler but b.^ fell a 
victim to such circumstances that deprived him his wit and 
lastly his life. In the fifth scene the rejection of Sakunialfi by the 
the king is described. Here the finest trait of his character is 
brought out. He cannot reconcile himself to his conscience by 
‘taking in Sakuntala wlio is ni seventh month of her pregnane." 
and about whom all traces of his memory have been strangely 
effaced. He stcinly refuses to accept Sakuntala even requested 
by the J^rahmins who accompanied her, for whom he had shown 
iic profoutT'. 't respect here and elsewhere. The sternness here 
i- the outcw.nc of firm principles, principles which have been 
transfoimed into conviction. The sternness may not be the 
natural sternness which he was incapable of. The king stands 
immovoble like a firm rock in the midst of the requests of the 
Brahmins with all the warmth and s'-rength of cur.scs of which 
they are capable on the one hand and sense of duty on the other. 
In,this rivalry of impulses hi.s sense of duty predominated. Sense 
of duty is the only guide that can also safely determine our actions. 
One Scotch chaplain has written :— 

‘‘ Courage, brollicr ! do not stumble 
Though thy path be as dark as night. 

There is one star to guide the humble, 

Trust in God and do the right.’- 
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Living in an age of Brahinanic hierarchy, he does not shrink 
from contradicting the Brahmins when he does not see his wa;^ to 
with them; yet he is extremely respectful to the commonest of 
them, and hence in the opinion of the critic, he represents the 
combination of ages past and of ages to come. 

Dushyunta cut the gordian kujt by rejecting Sakuntala. In 
the sixth Act, the ring is found in the belly of the Rohit fish; 
here Kalidasa gives a picture of the I’olice of his day. The Police 
officers arc descrived as blustering, bent upon ^conviction and 
and corrupt. The condition of the police officers is the same in 
every age and clime. Getting the ring, the king^s sorrow knew 
no bounds. His memory about Sakuntala was revived. He spent 
day and night in thinking over Sakuntala’s rejection. One day 
while reading a memorandum from the chief minister who now 
solely administered Jie state affairs about the appropriation of 
property by the state for want of heirs, he became painfully aware 
of his state of childlessness. Dushyanta gives vent to his feelings 
in the following words- 

“ Ah me ! the departed souls of my ancestors, who claim a 
share in the funeral cake which 1 have no son to offer, arc appre¬ 
hensive of losing their due honor, when Dushyanta shall be no 
more on earth :—who then will perform in our family those ob¬ 
sequies which the Veda prescribes. My forefathers must cherish, 
instead of a pure libation, this flood of tears the only offering 
which a man who dies childless can make them (weeping).” 

The extension of reader’s feelings due to the rejection of 
Sakuntala by the king is softened by the contrite tears of the 
king. Lo 1 in the midist of his sufferings he hears that his friend 
Madhavya has been attacked by a demon. He rises equal to the 
occasion, casts aside his sorrow and tries to rescue his friend. 
Matali, the charioteer of Indra, comes and tells his message from 
Indra. The peculiar manner in which Matali came, vis.^ attacking 
Madhavya in the shape of a demon, was explained by him in 
this way:— 

Perceiving that, for some reason or another, you were grievous¬ 
ly afflicted, I was desirous to rouse your spirits by provoking you 
to wrath—The fire blazes when wood is thrown on if; the serpent, 
when provoked, darts his head, against the assailant j and a man, 
capable of acquiring glory, exerts himself when his courage is 
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excited. The king is a warrior of high renown—so much so that 
evciJ Indra docs not consider it derogatory to his dignity to call 
in Iiis aid to meet the gigantic rjxce of the litans-—Xo heap court¬ 
esies on him in recognition of his valorous services. The seventh 
or the liisL Act deals with the re-union of the king with Sakuntala 
in the holy atmosphere of penance grove of Marichi. He secs a 
body tormenting lion-whelps and j eurns after him. Evidences 
were forthcoming to confirm his belief that he was his son. The 
party then goes to the hermitage of Mariclii who clears the fault 
of the king's rejection and attributes it to Durvasa’s curse. The 

4 

.sage Marichi turns to Sakuntala and sa3^s:— 

“ Thou art apprised, my daughter, of the whole trnUi, and inust 
no longer resent the behaviour of Ihy lord. He rejected thee 
when his memory was impaired by the force of a charm ; and 
when the gloom was dispelled, his conjugal affection revived, as a 
mirror, whose surface has been sullied, reflects no image ; but 
exhibits perfect resemblances when its polish has been restored.” 

The sage also predicts about their child ;— 

“ Know too, that the heroic virtue of the child will raise him to 
a dominion extended from sea to sea ; before he has passed the 
ocean of mortal life, he shall rule, unequalled In combat, this earth 
with seven peninsulas ; and as he, now, is called Sarvadamana, 
because he tames even in childhood the fiercest animal, so In bis 
, ripened years he shall sust iin and nourish the world.” 

Arrangements being made to inform Kanwa about the re-union 
of Sakntala with her husband, the Act closes with a prayer for 
national plenty and prosperity. 

Let us now review the character of Kanwa by whom Sakuntala 
was brought up. 

Kanwa is the “type of the wise who soar but never roam, True to 
the kindred points of heaven and home.” Though a hermit leading 
the life of a recluse and to have taken the vow of celebacy, his 
heart is full of the milk of human kindness. He is the village 
clergyman hi the Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 

To them his heart, is love, his griefs were given, 

OMt all his serious broughts had rest in heaven. 

Ac some tall cliff that lifts its awful form 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm 
' The sound its breast the rolling clouds are spread 

Eternal sunshine settles on his head. 
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Wh n the departure of Sakuntala from the hermitage is nigh, 

1e says :— 

“This day must Sakuntala depart, that is resolved; yet my*soul 
is smitten with anguish. My speech is interrupted by a torrent of 
of tears, which mj- reason suppresses and turns in word ; my very 
sight is dimmed.—Strange that the affliction of a forester, retired 
from the haunts of men, should L>. so excessive 1 Oh ! with what 
pangs must they, who are father of families, be afflicted on the 
departure of a daughter.” 

This is tl'ic first time that Katiwa appears on the stage. The 
very first words jtvhich he utters reveal his nature. He is not a 
strong anchorite devoid of all sympathies ; but the rcccs'^cs of his 
heart are full of affoclion and soft feelings. 

Kanwa gives some advice to Sakuntala which is as foIlow^s :— 

“ Hear, my daughter.—Wlien thou art settled in the mansion of 
thy hnsb.and, sliow doe reverence to him and to tho.se whom he 
reveres ; thongh he has other wives, be rather an affectionate 
handmaid to them than a rival—should he despise thee let not 
icsentment lead thee to di.sobedience. I..et thy conduct to thy 
domestics be rigidly just and impartial; and be not puffed up in 
times of good fortune. In this way do young women get the place 
of the mistress of hou.se. Those who act in a contrary way are 
pests of the house.” 

Here is another trait in the character of Kanwa. lie ask.s his 
daughter not to stand against her husband, though he might insult, 
her and to live amicably with the rival wives of her husband; 
such an advice can proceed from a being standing on an exalted 
platform, rising above the petty jealousies and keen sensibilities 
that distract the minds of the common run of hnrna i beings. He 
teaclics the loftiest moral truth, which Christ taught 1800 years 
ago ' Love thy enemies.’ 

There now remain two or three minor characters. 

Sarngarava and Saradvatla are the disciples of Kanwa, His 
moral, teachings had different effects upon the two individuals. 

Sarngarava is a young ascetic of high powers, of indomitable 
spirit and undaunted energy. He had courage in his heiu^ to 
abuse the king’s conduct in an open couit for he thought that the 
king was in the wrong. He was a young man of fiery temper and 
unflinching devotion to his spiritual leader.^ 
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Saradwata is the foil of Sarngarava^’s character. He is a calm, 
meditative, pious young man, not given to wrangling. He has no 
in altercation. He has strong common sense and decision of 
character. His mind is well fitted for the kingdom of heaven, and 
has considelably advanced in the path of salvation. 

Gautami is a venerable unsophisticated old woman in Kanwa's 
hermitage who has strong practical common sense. When the 
king could not recognize Sakuntaia covered in the veil, she first 
proposed to unveil her with the intention that he might then 
recognise her. 

Anusuaya {lit. one without envy) is a gentle mind brought up 
in the midst of simplicity ;—of a guileless heart, and devotedly 
attached to Sakunlala ; she is a bud about to be unfolded. Her 
actions and speeches disclose that she is the youngest of the three 
maidens of the hermitage. 

An able critic has given the following interpretations of 
.Sakuntala. 

The drama in a concrete shape conveys the following lessons ;—. 

(1) The actions of every individual, inasmuch as he is a mem¬ 
ber of society, affect society at large. Tennyson has truly said :— 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul 
And live for ever and ever. 

Of all actions marriage has a direct bearing on the interests of 
society. 

The union of a paiticular man and woman is conducive to the 

( 

good or bad not of that couple alone but of the whole society at 
large. This abstract lesson is conveyed through the concrete 
instance of Dushyanta’s marriage. 

(2) Conjugal love should be cultured in such a way that it 
should learn to merge itself into the universal. When it assumes 
a selfish turn to the neglect of its dues to society it proves a bane 
to itself and does not prosper. This is the meaning of the curse 
of Durvasa. 

(3) Marriage is an important ir-titution tending to the 

growth of society, and should be made as publicly as possible. 
Th? f^ecret forms of morriage, however veiled, should be avoided, 
because their remote tendency is towards the disintegration of 
society. * 

(4) Unless the senses be controlled, knowledge, however great, 
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is of little or no avail. It alone is no safeguard against a man’s 
downfall. 

(5) The drama is in an allegorical shape a protest agaiifst the 
teachings of the VedSnta that this universe,—the manifestation of 
lirahma—is rather an illusiofj ; that the soul ovjivana should rise 
above this illusion or i^Prakrita) and shake it off. Kalidasa, who 
was a follower of the Saitkhya stern of philosph)’, tries to show 
that the so-called illusion (Ptakriti) is as much a truth as the 
Vurusha, The Purus^a cannot do without the Prakiti. They are 
constant correlatives. Dushyanta stands for the Putusha and 
Sakuntala for th§ Prakrt/i. The union and interdependence of 
Dushyanta and Sakuntala with on each other is the symbolic 
representation of the correlation of the ego and non-ego of the 
subject and the object. 

KRISlIiNA LALL J 130 NNERJEE, H. 1.. 
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f/scorn/^v of the seai of 'iue sour py 

DESCARTES. 


O iftfiP rh:hiiophi.7 >iu\. vnftiti^ \ 

Cm . 

« 

O IMiilosopliy, tho'J yiiiilr of lifr, .'j.nil <lisrovrrt'» of virtue I 

‘ To Nfstoic Ironsiok, Ksq. 

‘Sir,— I am a man wlio liavc sp-'iit j^reat part of that limr! in 
ratnblino through foreign countiii'S, which yoimo ^ctitltmen 
u'?nal!y pass at th'^ univeiNily ; by which com-?c of lifo, altlionj-'h 
1 have ncqnired no small insii;ht into the manner-t and convcina¬ 
tion of men, \'c*t 1 cott!rl not make proportionable aclvajiccs in the 
way of science ami speculation. In m}- return thrcnij’h France, 
as I was one da)' setting forth this my case to a certain gentleman 
of that nation, u'ith whom I had contracted a friendship ; after 
some pause, he conducted me into his closet, and, opening a little 
amber cabinet, took from thence a small box of snuff; wliich he 
said, was given him by an uu 'c of his, the author of The Voyage 
to the World of Descartes; and with man}' professions of 
gratitude and affection mad'j nic a present of it, telling me, at 
the same time, that he kiiew no readier way to furnish and adorn 
a mind with knowledge in the arts and sciences, thin that satuc 
snuff rightly applied. 

“You must kni>w,” said he, “that Descartes was the fust 
who discnveri:d a certain part of the biain, called by anatomists 
the I’ineal (iland, to be the immediate receptacle of the soul, 
where she is affected with all sorts of perceptions, and exerts all 
her operations by the intercourse of the animal spirits which run 
through the nerves that arc thence extended to all parts of the 
body. He added, that the same philo.sopher having considered 
the body as a machine, or pi:ce of clock-work, which performed 
all the vital operations without the concurrence of the will, began 
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to tiiitik <i way miijlit h;: found out for separating the stnil for 
S'line time frtitn without any injury to the latter; and 

that after much incdit'ia'i^^n on that subject, the above-mentioned 
composed the siuiff he then gave tnc; whicli if taken in 
a certain quantity, would not fail to disengage my sold from my 
body. Your soul (continued 1 : ^ being at liberty to tr.ansport 
herself with a thought whercvei she pleases, may enter into the 
pineal gland of the mo-1 !e.n ned philosopher, and bedng so placed, 
become spectator of all the ideas in his mind, which would 
instruct her in a much b'ss time than the usual metlmds." I 
returned him ih inks, atuJ accepted Ids present, and with it a paper 
of el free lions. 

‘ V'ou may imagine it was no small improvement and diveision, 

to pass my lim ; in the pineal glands of philosophers, pilots, beau.s', 

tnathematicians, ladi and .statesmen. One while to trace a 

iluauem in matheiaiatics through a long labyrinth of intricate 

turns, and subtleties (jf thought 3 another to bo con.scioiis of the 

sublime ideas and comprehensive view's of a philosopher, without 

any fatigue or wa-sting of m3' own spirits, Sometimes to wander 

tliruugh pctfuiited gr<;ves, or en.imellcd meadows, in the fancy of 

a poet ; at others to be present when a b.atllo or a storm raged, 

or a glittering place rose in hi.-i imagination; or to behold the 

pleasures of a country lite, the pa.ssion <d a gctrcr'ous love, or the 

warmth of devotion wrouglit up to r.iptui'e. t)r (to use the words ' 

of a very ingenious authorj to 

' IJehold the ra[)tiircs which a writer knows, 

When in Ids brc.ist a vein of fancy glows, 

Heholil his biisiircss while he works the nunc, 

Behold his tenip'-r when he sets it shine.’ 

yf.vjr/j/ on tlu' dijfoi'nt Sty!t’'< of Poef/y. 

‘These gave me inconceivable pleasure. Nor was it an un¬ 
pleasant cnterlaiirmcnt, sometime.s to descend from these sublime 
and magnificent ideas to the impcrtlriencic‘j of a bcair, the dry 
schemes of a coffee-house politician, or the tender images in the 
mind of .1 3'oung lad)'. And, as in order to frame a right idea 
of human happiness, I thought it exj)ediertt to make a trial of^ltlVc 
various manners wherein men of diflforent pursuits vrerp affected; 

I one day entered into the iriiteal gland of a cort-rin person, who 
seemed very fit to give me an insight intaail that which cotisti- 
tuu s the hapi)iness of him who is called a .Man ol Pleasure. But 
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I found myself not a little disappointed in my notion of the 
pleasures which attend a voluptuary, who has shaken off the 
restraints of reason. 

His intellectuals, I observed, were grown unserviceable by too 
little use, and his senses were decayed and worn out by too much. 
That perfect inaction of the higher powers prevented appetite in 
promoting him to sensual gratifications; and the outrunning 
t\atural appetite produced a loathing instead of a pleasure. I 
there beheld the intemperate cravings of youth, without the 
enjoyments of it; and the weakness of old age, without its 
tranquillity. When the passions were teased and roused by some 
powerful object, the effect was not to delight or soothe the rrrtnd, 
but to torture it between the returning extremes of appetite and 
satiety. 1 saw a wretch racked, at the same time, with a painful 
remembrance of past miscarriages, a distaste of the present 
objects that solicit his sense«, and a sacred dread of futurity. 
And I could sec no manner of relief or comfort in the soul of 
this miserable man, but what consisted in preventing his cure, by 
inflaming his passions, and suppressing his reason. Ilut though it 
must be owned he had almost quenched that light which his 
Creator has set up in his soul, yet, in spite of all his efforts, I 
observed at certain seasons frequent flashes of remorse strike 
through the gloom, and interrupt that satisfaction he enjoyed in 
hiding his own deformitie-' from himself, 

‘ I was also present at the original formation or production of 
a certain book in the mind of a free-thinker, and, believing it 
may not be unacceptable to let you into the secret manner and 
internal principles by which that phenomenon was formed, I shall 
in my next give you an account of it. I am, in the mean time, 

‘Your most obedient humble servant, 
‘Ulysses Cosmopolita.' 

N. B .—Mr Ironside has lately received out of France ten 
pound avoirdupois weight of this philosophical snuff, and gives 
n^^iicc that he will make use of it, iti order to distinguish the real 
froiu the professed sentiments of all persons of eminence in court, 
city, town, and country. 


liERKELEY. 
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Oandha Bctnik Tatwa bp Oopal Chandra Mnhherjee, author of 
“ Raj Oibani, Russia,” &c., &c., &o.—piibliaked by Bittto Kristo 
Paul, 71 , Beniatola Street, Calcutta, printed at the”Hindu 
Pharma Press’* 70 , Aheereetola Street, Calcutta. 

This book has been published for free distrihutioii at the expense 
of Babii Batakristo Patil, Proprietor of the hrtn of Messrs. B. K. 
Paul & Co., tho well-reputed Chemist.s and Driijifgists. 

The attempt by the Government at the last Gear,us operations 
to classify the Hindus according to their respective castes have 
given rise to many such books as the above and the tneinbois of the 
various castes other than the Brahmins are trying their head and 
heart to re-establish their churn to higher orders in tho classified 
list of castes which their forefathers are alleged to have been under 
and from which they have long since been degraded by long¬ 
standing customs and social degeneration. We are, however, not 
in a position to discuss the points wherein tho learned pundits 
differ so widely, but we venture to think tho proofs adduced are, 
as a rule, not conclusive. Tn some of the points discussed in the 
book wo are at one with the author. Tho tone of the arguments 
throughout and the language of the book is very mild and not 
dogmatic. In this particular book we are very glad to notice that* 
duo deference has been paid to tho opinions of learned Brahmins 
on which everytliing has been based. In some of the points the 
author is very judicious and <Usplays much practical wisdom, viz., 
the question of re-wearing the sacred thread. Apart from any 
sectarian view that it may contain, the book gives a lucid history 
of the Gaiidba Banik race in a mild, polite and dignified tone. 


Subarna Banik by Babu Kunja hall Bey MuXlich'—printed by 
Sanyal and Co., at the " Bharat Mihir Press,” 186 Roy Bagan 
Street. 

As we have said more than once, no task is so unpleasant and 
irksome as the work of reviewing books like these. The aim of the 
author is to prove that Subatna-Bamks heleiig to the third great 
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divisiun, riz., Faisrts. To disciiaa such an intiicato point reqniiTs 
a tiioi'ou'.'li kiiovvicdge of tiic Siiasfcraa and social system as pievailcii 
here. But now-a-days people seldom cure to see that the Shs^stric 
texts are rightly interpreted, it is enough if they can collect a good 
many of them to please their fancy and to suit their pu^ose. 

Ill days of yore these points were settled by the Rishis and after¬ 
wards they came to be decided by the learned Brahmins with the 
seaich-light of the Skasti'as which is still the case now. Happily the 
author heie has made many references to the Shastras, but we are sorr}', 
wc doi/t think his proofs are conclusive. They mainly hinge upon 
two points—(1) Gouranga’s universal love, and (2‘) Raja Balial Sei/s 
mischievous tampering with the social system of his time. In nlosb 
of the books of this nature the second is regarded as the very 
important standpoint. But does it not seem strange that a Hindu 
king who caused the degradation of so many different castes of his 
time by unnecessarily tampering with the then social system, at a 
time too when the Brahmins were at the top of the social ladder, 
was never called to account or even oriiicised by the people or the 
Brahmins of liis time or by those of the next genciation ? 

As to the first standpoint we may s.iy that Goiiianga’s acts regard¬ 
ed socially are never considered to have been strictly in compliance 
with the rules of tlie Hindu society or Shastras. Whatever opinion 
we may have of Lord Gouranga wo are bound to say, he never cored 
about the social rules, and his disciples were too libeial to 
have been disturbed by th -tn. As to tlie habits and customs of 
particular castes, we think every pious Hindu whatever his caste 
may be, will be found to be as neat and clean in his habits us a 
Brahmin. We are, however, very much ploiased with the style ami 
literary beauty of the piece under review. 


*'Bhaba Sindhu Tarani” convpiUd hy Bai/Vb Behary Lull Pyne — 
puUinhed from the *‘SuIcchar Thakur bati”—printed at the 
Gupta Press, ^21, Cornwallis Slriet. 

Tljis is a nicely got-up volume containing many extracts from 
old and renowned Vaisuav writers as well us a few well-written 
original articles which cannot fail to be interesting and instructive. 
There are many useful matters relating to tlie rites aud usages of 
the Yaisuavas, who no doubt would regard it a valuable treasure- 
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irove. The excellent songs (ICirtan) at the last chapter will never 
fail to inspire reverence in the minds even of those who sc#ff at 
Fais'/tat’/sin. The compilation reflects "reat credit on the compiler 
Biibn Bel-.jry Lill Pyne, who, we know, is a devout Vaisnav and 
an eariKsillp^nd sincere well-wisher and co-worker of the Vaisnava 
coininnnity. Ho lias been lavisldv spending his money and energy 
for tile iiiiprovcinent and spread of the Vuisnava religion for the 
past sevcial years. 


Tlifi End of Evils—by the Paramaliansa Sivanarayana Steami— 
Printed h// Goi\i C/tand ('hakerbutly, at the Ary ivarla Press^ 
fihoivani po7 c. 

This is a very thoughtful paper by the Parainhansa and contains 
many valuable moral precepts. A few points of Hindu Pliilosophy 
have also been raised mid an attempt has been made to elucidate 
them by homely and familiar examples, as a complete logical discus¬ 
sion hns born doemed impossible through want of space. In the end 
"//is laivH concerning health, containing 4 rules” have been given, 
which are, of couisc very important and unexceptionable, but wo 
should have been very glad had he quoted his authority. 


The Call of the Twentieth Century to A wakened India ,— An appeal 
to educated Hindus to give, up injurious customs and religious 
errors, changing the Kali Yuga into the Satya Yuga—by John 
Murdoch, Ij.Ij.D .— published by the. Christian TAterature Society 
for India, London and Madras. 

The author advises the educated Hindus to reform their religion 
and social customs which are inseparably associated with each other 
in almost all cases. Acconling to him, the motto of a Hindu 
reformer should be—“Ring in tlie true and ring out the false”: lie 
has attempted, in ids own way, to discuss certain points in Hindu 
religion and social system and how far he has been able to maintain 
his ground it is for the reading public to judge. A reform, sO'e^l 
or religiou-s, is welcome only when there is a real need for it and it 
is the duty of a conscientious reformer to see that the evil which 
cal's fur reform really landers thp progress (spiritual, intellectual 
01 social) of those for whom it is intended and that the proposed 
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reform is likely to eradicate tlie evil comprain^ of. Ti^book 
indicaces several fi»‘l(]s of reform and asks the Hindu leaderf'^and 
reformers to choose some of them and to aim at carrying them oob.' 
"Tim enthusiastic advocates of political privileges)" says Mr. 
Murdoch, “Europeatis ocenppying influential posititns," "the 
Indians who do not feel competent to speak ” should not be ' dumb 
dogs’ in the cause of social and moral reform." Bub perhaps Mr. 
Murdoch does not consider the fact that the Hindu society itself is 
divided into several sections widely different from each other in 
manners and customs and it is very difllcult for foreigners to under¬ 
stand the intricate system of the Hindu social community taken 
us a whole. Hindu society of to-day, at least tn Bengal, is quite 
tlifferenfc from what it was 50 or 60 years ago, and we should reserve 
our judgment as to whether the change has been for the better. 
The influenco of Western education has been working out marked 
changes in the ideas of educated Indians and these reflect upon 
their social institutions. Tlie introduction gives a very eulogistic 
account of the Hindus in the past, their social system, learning, etc. 
and many well-known writers and spe.akors arc quoted in this 
connexion. The author points to a few causes which according to 
him retards their national progress. Some of the miracles of 
Mahahharata—^\\\e great Hindu epio are condemned and the Hindu 
religion has been showui to he faulty on (ho strength of the opinions 
of a few persons well-versod in liternture, history and politics, etc. 
Wo don’t think we iu;ed pass any rotuaiks on the same but wo 
must .say that the Koran, the Shastras, the Bible, etc., all advocate 
miracles ami lay great stress on them. Port I gives a few in-stances of 
(1) false Geography ; (2) false Astronomy; (S) false accounts of the 
human body; and (4) false history in the sacred books of the Hindus 
which, according to the author, establishes the uusouuducss of their 
religious pliilo'sophy in spite of the world’s indebtedness to them 
for their knowledge in Astronomy, Philosophj', etc., etc., etc. The 
second part deals with a few social evils that have crept into the 
society through luxury (more or less the product of Western 
i-rikience) and not following the old^ time-honoured customs—egf., 
the extravagance at mariiages. We are sorry we are not at one 
with the .author on a few. other points raised in this part. 

The subsequent portion of book treats of subjects like— 
Yoga system, Ilindfi pantheism, eternity of souls, etc. which have 
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from immemorial exeroisod t.lie brain of Ibo best thinkors and 
learned and holy meo of the different portions of the piobe.^ It is 
not, proper for the writer t<» condemn them so sweepinply as he 
does without the sliadow of a pla?isible proof beyond stray opinions 
of persons due deference to their ability) who speak not from 

experience but from fcwncy. The reviewers honestly confess that 
thesfi are subjects mucli too lii”h foi easy c nnprehension and that 
tlipy realise the difficulty of dealinp authoritatively with such* 
metaphysical points. 


Sugg&tited of Coronation hoons tc India—a letter to the Might 

Jhonourohle Lord Cv.rzon of fCrddCston, Viceroy and- Oorernor* 

G'’nrral of India by John Mi>nd.och, L,L,D.—'printed at the 

S. P. C. K. Press, Vepery, 

In the form of an open letter, Mr. Murdoch presents before Lord 
Curzon his views on various political question.s. His principal aim 
in the pre.sent book is to offer his atigj;estions a.s to the Coronation 
boons to be announced shortly. " They were promised,'* says Mr 
Murdoch—in His Excellency's i)urbar speech in the following 
terms:—"other nnd more numcrour, cla.s.^os there arc in this great 
country to whotn we w’ould gladly extend and to whom we hope 
before long to be able in a position to announce relief." 

After discussing at length tfu? much-vexed que.stion of salt-tax 
ho r vnes to t’-'. r.’'nclusion that the redneti m of salt-tax .as proposed ' 
by ouiie. . wouid not I'onont the poor of India much, but "to atrip 
it of its sole unsatisfactory feature—pro.sccutions for the domestic 
manufacture from curf/z-salt." .should be forbidden. 

The author snggests the following Coronation boons which ho 
think.a, wonlil mo.st benefit India : — 

(1) The improvonKint of Agricnltnre and Agricnltutal Education. 

(2) The Establishment of a Department of Manufactures and a 
system of Industrial training 

(;3) The Institution of an agricultural Tjoan Fund to aid in 
freeing the ryots from the meshes oC the money-lenders. 

Of course Mr. Murdoch s .suggestions are very good in themsSit^s, 
whioh if carried out along with other political privilege.^, he refers 
to in the latter part of his letter the coronation year "might well 
be called the Annus Mirabilis of India." Mr. Murdoch's writings 
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disclosa his bimd sympathy with the people of this country and his 
earnest desire to do good to them. ITe is a very thoughtful writer 
and tfKkes a keen interest in Indian affairs. We should be very glad 
indeed, if his well-meaning attempts for the good of this country 
(in cases wliere they fall in with the views of the educated Indians) 
are crowned with success. Whatever difference of opinion there 
may be on questions of religion, we are bound to say that some of 
the social and political reforms proposed by him cannot but call 
forth unqualified praise from the people of this country. He makes 
some very valuable sii;:jgestions on the present educational problems 
and his remaiks in this connexion are very fait. The author touches 
upon a variety of subjects at the latter iv.rt of the book but as they 
are not discussed in detail, w'e refrain from off-^ring any reinaiiU on 
them. It is very difficult to divine the motive of a writer by stray 
quotations fiom his wiitittgs. The whole article, if read at a time, 
may convey a sense entirely different from the one asciihed to the;ii. 
In the region of politics, wo should like to point out to Mr. .Murdoch, 
people here are often carried away by feelings and give vent to 
expressions which they never mean. 


Iswar Chandra Vidyasayar—A story of his life and work by Subal 
Chandia Mitra, wit/i an intvodvclion by R. C. Dutt Ksq., 
C. 1. E,—Printed and published by Sarat Chandra Mitra, New 
Bengal Preas, 150, Maniktola Street, 

In one of our former issues while reviewing “ The Life of Babii 
P. C. Sircar” in Bengali, who was a contornporaiy and friend of the 
great Pundit of almost world-wide celebrity, the subject of the 
present biography, we had to refer to a few only of the noble acts 
that tho latter had a hand in. It is needless for us to say that the 
late venerable Pundit Vidyasagar was known and respected not only 
m Sill Bengal but throughout India. Mr. Dutt justly says “all India 
claims him as one of the great and earnest workers of the nineteenth 
coiitury." He represented the culture, refinement and the liberal 
spirit of his age and his name will ever remain a lasting monument 
of..j^ory to hia nation. It seldom fulls to the lot of n man to do 
as much as he did and to achieve success in such a great measure 
as he did in a most all he undertook and to win the approbation 
ef all kU ooautryoaen and the foreigners alike. We have had many 
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vernacular biographies of, Vi(iya.s«gar, but the life of this model 
Bengali, the renowned reformer, the noble philanthropb’ist deserves 
to be Iranalated into other languages, at least into the English. 
Language as he wa.s admired by his many English friends and wft.s 
himself a English .scholar of no mean order. “There were few 
Englishmen of the past genoratio' ” says Mr. Datt'*who did not 
approcinto the high char.actor and the distingui.shed services of that 
triio-hearted Indian who w.as the friend of Sir Cecil Beadoa and the 
collaborator of Dink water Bethune.” 

Babu Subal Chapdra Mitra, the compiler of the handsomely 
bound and neatly printed volume under review has really removed 
a lon^-felt want. Hud Vidyasagar been born in any other country, 
we might have seen some fitting memorial erected to his memory 
and some sort of national demonstration. Wo have done very little 
to honour tho illiistriou.s dead ihotigh we deify him and worship 
him with all oiiv heart. Hi.s own noble deeds will ever live to testify 
to bis life-long pbilonthropliy. The book is full of interesting and 
instructive anecdotes. Though born of orthodox parents he was not 
an orthodox but highly liberal in his social views. With his vast 
learning, indomitable energy, his sharp intellect he worked wonders. 
The present Bengali language was thoroughly remodelled by him 
and it cannot be denied that “ the modern elegant prose literature 
of Bengal h ts been created under the formative touch of Iswar 
Cliandra ami Akshay Kumar.Indeed bis name is inseparably 
associated with the Renaissance of the Bengali language. As a 
veteran and model educationist we need not say much for there is 
not a living Bengali who lias not kr.iwn the Pundit through hia 
many vernacular books and who has not studied the Sanskrit, or 
the Bengali language through his pi imers. To speak in the language 
of the Hon^blc Mr. Bucklaud, bi.s life “may be studied from different 
aspects; (I) as an educational officer, (2) as an author and editor 
of various publications in Bengali, Sanskrit and English, chiefly 
of an educational character, (13) a.s a social reformer, and lastly (4) 
as a pbilantbropln.st.’’ (Page 67/).) * 

He had (as Michael M. Dutt said, vide p. 385) “ the geniifs 
wisdom of an ancient sage, the energy of an Englishman, and the 
hc.irt of a Bengali mother.’* 

Apart from his deep learning, his vast command of the language, 
his scbolarly^career, we find in him a staunch social reformer, a truly 
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public-spirited man, a»d “ a man of bioad sympathies." His death" 
>Ya 3 iwi irrepaiable loss tu bis GO'Uiitry and all India mourns-it. God 
knows only when poor India will be li^ssed with a patriot of^bfy' 
type to fill his place! In this faithful biography the author 
tried to depict the character of the eminent Pundit, as b 6 truly was 
in iiis private as well as public life. No pains htive been spared to 
make the book iuteiesting by references to the important historical 
incidents of the time as well as by many pieces of valuable 
iuformatlon about the men and events of his time. We cannot 
thank Snbal Babu too highly for the very creditable manner in 
which he has discharged liia duty at a great saciJHce of money and 
labour and we are sure the book will be a,valuable addition to the 
current biographical liteiature. The price of the boi.k is very low 
411 considuiation of its bulk and importance. We hope the conipiler 
will receive the encouragement he deserves at the hands of the 
reading public and literary lueu of the day. We should also like 
to see the book in the hands of the young students of English 
literature who would find much here to edify and instruct thc-m. 
We wish the compiler every succe.ss aud fondly hope he will 
continue in this form of hero-worship so much neglectod beretuforo 
in this couiury. 


Hoe & Co's Handy Pocket Diary for 1903 , printed at the 
Premier'' Press, 5 , Stringer's Street, Madras. 

The above is a very beautiful pocket diary published by the 
well-reputed firm of Messrs. Hoc & Co., Madras. The get-up as 
well as the printing and paper is as good as possible, while the 
binding is decidedly handsome. The handy volume is very 
portable and cm be conveniently carried in the pocket. The 
printed pages contain a variety' of valuable up-to-date information 
as to matters of everyday Importance, including a calend.ar for the 
current year, a fine photo of Their Most Gracious Majesties the 
King Emperor and the Queen, calculation table.s, &c., &c., Stc. In 
fact it is the cheapest and best diary of its kind in the market, 
•^e hope this useful publication will command an extensive sale. 








